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ArT. L.—The First Christian Mission to the Heathen. 


T. LUKE gives us in two chapters of the Acts of the Apostles 
the first. page of the long and varied history of missionary 
enterprise, a history chequered with disappointments and 
successes, marred sometimes, as all that is best on earth must 
sometimes be marred, by error or imperfection in the human 
instruments ; but Divine in its origin, exhibiting many heroic 
deeds, many lives of lofty purpose and attractive beauty, 
always full of intense interest to the thoughtful Christian. 
Our own country has clone its part in the work which Christ 
commended to His apostles. We look back over a long series 
of years to the time when the English Willibrord and the 
two Hewalds carried the faith to the then heathen lands 
of Holland and Germany; we think of the great Winfried, 
better known as St. Boniface, born at Crediton in Devonshire, 
exchanging the quiet studies of the cloister for the hardships 
and perils of the missionary life, winning for himself tie lofty 
title of the Apostle of Germany, and dying the blessed death 
of martyrdom ; and then our thoughts glance down a long 
procession of noble soldiers of the Cross, closed for the time 
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by the honoured name of Bishop Hannington, the last of 
English martyrs. . 

The Lord Jesus Christ Himself was in the truest sense the 
first missionary. We are bidden to “ consider the apostle and 
high priest of our profession, Jesus Christ” (Heb. iii. 1); and 
the word “apostle,” we must remember, is the Greek equivalent 
of the Latin “missionary.” He was sent, as He so often tells 
us, to save souls. “God sent not His Son into the world to 
condemn the world; but that the world through Him might 
be saved.” He Himself preached the gospel of salvation; He 
gave commission to His apostles to carry on the blessed work : 
“ As my Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” He bade 
them go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every. 
creature: “Go ye therefore (He said), and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and, lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

This commandment binds the Church of Christ throughout 
all ages. It was enjoined at first upon eleven men, men of 
humble rank and little education, whose courage had failed 
them in the supreme hour of trial. But it was the word of 
the risen Lord, the Lord to whom all power was given, both 
in heaven and in earth; His grace would be sufficient for 
them. They were to tarry in the city of Jerusalem till they 
should be endued with power from on high; then, in a 
strength not their own, they were to set themselves to the 
stupendous work which lay before them, the evangelisation of 
the world. The great gift came according to Christ’s most 
sure promise, “I will send you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth.” In 
the power of the Holy Ghost the soldiers of the Cross went 
forth to the battle against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Persecution came, as the ‘Lord had said. The blood of the 
first martyr was the seed of the Church: “ They which were 
scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only. And 
some of them were men of Cyprus’ and Cyrene, which, when 


1 Compare Acts xxi. 16: ‘‘ Mnason of Cyprus, an old disciple.” 
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they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks? also, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.” It seemed a new departure. 
Philip, indeed, had preached Christ to the Samaritans; he 
had admitted the Ethiopian eunuch, shut out by his misfor- 
tune from the privileges of the Old Covenant, into the com- 
munion of the Church; Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, 
had been commissioned to baptize the Gentile centurion and 
his friends. But these great events happened, it seems, almost 
simultaneously, and tidings in those times travelled slowly. 
These unknown Hellenists from Cyprus and Cyrene were co- 
workers with Philip and Peter in bringing about the mighty 
charge announced in the well-remembered words: “ Ye shall 
be witnesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
We mark that inhabitants of an island now under English 
rule, and of the country of him who bore the Cross after 
Jesus—a country now alas! lost to Christianity—were the 
first preachers to the Greeks at Antioch, and the instruments 
of transferring the centre of evangelistic work from Jerusalem 
to the great Gentile city. 

The news was heard at Jerusalem with the deepest interest, 
perhaps also with questionings of heart, with doubt, and per- 
plexity. They of the circumcision had contended with Peter, 
saying, “Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst 
eat with them.” They had abated something of their old 
Jewish exclusiveness before the preaching at Antioch, if the 
narrative in Acts xi. is arranged in chronological order. But 
it was an apostle who had baptized Cornelius, and that in 
consequence of a direct interposition of God; now private 
believers, men whose names, written in golden characters in 
the Lamb’s book of life, have not come down to us, had, about 
the same time, and without, as far as we know, any formal 
mission, preached “unto the Greeks also.” And it was not 
only a household, as at Cesarea, but a great number, who 
believed and turned unto the Lord. It was a momentous 
movement; it did not seem safe to leave it in the hands of 


1 This reading, supported by A and D, and adopted by the Revised Ver- 
sion, seems required by the context. The balance of external authority, 
however, is in favour of the reading ‘EAAnuoras, Hellenists, Greek-speak- 
ing Jews. 
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new converts: there was need of the guidance of some ex- 
perienced believer, one full of the Holy Ghost. The church 
at Jerusalem made choice of such a man, Joseph or Joses. 
He seemed above others marked out for the work. He was a 
native of Cyprus ; he would sympathise with his countrymen 
who had been among the foremost in preaching to the Greeks 
at Antioch. He was a Levite; his old associations would 
have a strong hold over his mind; he would not be carried 
away by a longing for innovations. He was a good man ; he 
had proved the sincerity of his convictions by his liberal 
charity ; he was full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. 

The new name which the apostles had given him implies 
that he was, like the prophets of old, endowed with the great 
gift of inspired eloquence, while his conduct showed that he 
had also the precious power of sympathy; he was a son of 
consolation, as well as a son of prophecy and exhortation. 
Whatever doubts he may have had, whatever prejudices may 
have remained from his education, or from his connection 
with “them of the circumcision,” vanished when he came to 
Antioch and saw the grace of God. He was glad; he proved 
himself a son of exhortation; he “exhorted them all that 
with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord.” And 
so the work went on; it was too great for Barnabas to cope 
with single-handed. He had some time ago introduced to the 

apostles Saul, the converted persecutor, when “ all the disciples 
were afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple” 
(Acts ix. 26). Saul was at Tarsus now, preparing himself in 
the quiet of home life, as he had been preparing himself (or 
rather God the Holy Ghost had been preparing him) in the 
solitude of Arabia, for the great work which was in store for 
him. Barnabas went to seek him. The name of Barnabas, 
then great in the Church, was to lose its greatness in com- 
parison with his younger companion ; but earthly fame should 
count as nothing to the believer who is learning of the Lord 
Jesus to rejoice, not because his successes here may be great, 
but because (he humbly hopes) his name is written in heaven. 
Barnabas brought Saul to Antioch. The two worked earnestly 
together ; the field was great—the city had a population of 
perhaps 500,000 ; it was the residence of the Legate of Syria ; 
it was a beautiful and a wealthy city, a place of much intel- 
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lectual activity, but also given up to luxury and pleasure, 
probably not less corrupt than when, some fifty years after- 
wards, Juvenal wrote the well-known lines :— 


“ Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defiuxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, necnon gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit et ad circum jussas prostare puellas.” 


But the work went on. For a whole year the fa'thful met 
together in the church for prayer and praise. So many souls 
were brought to Christ that the attention of the heathen popu- 
lation was attracted. They wanted a name for the new religion, 
and they found one: “The disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.” The name was not given by the Jews, who 
would not own the Lord Jesus to be Christ ; it was not assumed 
by the converts, who called one another disciples, or brethren, 
or saints ; it was doubtless invented at first by the Gentiles after 
the analogy of their own party names. It occurs only in two 
other places of the New Testament ;’ but it was soon accepted 
by the Church; Christianus sum was again and again the 
calm, brave answer of the dying martyr as he stood before his 
judge. The name itself, with its Hebrew origin, its Greek form, 
its Latin termination, seemed to point forward, like the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin inscription on the Saviour’s cross, to the 
universal diffusion of the new religion. Given first at Antioch, 
it spread hither and thither in ever-widening circles over the 
known world ; it is spreading still, thank God, over countries 
and islands, and continents, which never saw the Roman 
eagles; and thus Antioch, where the Christian name originated, 
whence the Christian faith was propagated, becomes a centre 
of interest in the long history of the Church, second only to 
Jerusalem, the scene of the Saviour’s sufferings, the birthplace 
of the faith. 

The death of Stephen brought the Gospel to Antioch ; the 
persecutor of Stephen carried the Gospel onwards. ‘There 
were in the church at Antioch certain prophets and teachers ; 
as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod 
the tetrarch, and Saul,”—a little band of holy men ; one, perhaps, 


1 Acts xxvi. 28 and 1 Pet. iv. 16. 
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of the number of those Cyrenians, who had been the happy 
instrument of founding the Antiochene Church ; one, it seems, 
of the dark races of Africa; one brought up in kings’ 
houses—possibly, as some have conjectured, the nobleman 
(Bacidtxds) whose son the Lord healed at Capernaum.’ These 
good men were engaged in fasting, and in services of special 
solemnity ; in liturgies (the word XecroupyovvTwy ” seems to be 
used here in its most general sense) of prayer and praise and 
Holy Communion, when, in the midst of their devotions, the 
Holy Spirit made His pleasure known. The Holy Ghost 
said (we know not how—it may be by the mouth of one of the 
prophets) : “Separate me now Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” The Divine commission was 
first given ; the human mission followed in a service of conse- 
eration. “ When they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.” 

“So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed.” 
They were apostles now—missionaries in the highest sense, 
by virtue of that Divine commission; they were sent out 
(éxmeudOevtes) by the Holy Ghost, the Blessed Person who 
alone can give the missionary spirit to those whom He hath 
called. That sacred Presence dominated the whole course of 
these first missionaries. Bent on the work which God had 
given them to do, they turned aside to no other interests or 
pursuits. They heeded not the antiquities, or the literature, 
or the politics of the famous cities which they visited ; they 
heeded as little the fair prospects which again and again lay 
before them in rich and varied beauty. The earth is the work 
of God—very good ; but His noblest handiwork is the human 
soul made in His image, after His likeness. To save those 
souls the Son of God had come down from heaven ; to save 
those souls His apostles were content to endure hardness, 
counting not their lives dear unto themselves. 

Sent by the Holy Ghost, the two missionaries passed out 


1 Another conjecture is that he may have been the son of an Essene called 
Manaen, who is said to have foretold the elevation of Herod the Great to 
the throne (Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 5). Manaen is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew Menahem (2 Kings xv. 14). 

? The word is used in the LXX. and in Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21, for priestly 
ministrations. For its use in the New Testament, comp. Luke i: 23 ; Rom. 
xv. 16 ; 2 Cor, ix. 12; Phil. ii. 17, 30. 
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through the gates of Antioch—Barnabas, the stately Levite 
whom the Lystrenians took for the father of gods and men, 
the son of exhortation who had done so much for the church at 
Antioch by the power of his inspired eloquence, a greater fore- 
runner of the great preacher who was to win in the same city 
the title of the “golden-mouthed.” And with him Saul, over- 
shadowed at first by the commanding personality of his com- 
panion, but soon to develop an enthusiasm of holy energy 
which would eclipse not only the work of Barnabas, but that 
of all the other apostles ; labouring as he did, more abundantly 
than they all—* Yet not I (he says in his holy humility),—yet 
not I, but the grace of God that was with me.” And with them 
went a cousin of Barnabas—John, whose surname was Mark— 
not sent, as they were, by the direct mission of the Holy Ghost ; 
taken, it may be, on the ground of the relationship and the 
affectionate intimacy which evidently existed between the 
cousins. A young man, not yet what afterwards St. Paul 
gladly owned him to be, profitable for the ministry (evypnoros 
eis Svaxoviay, 2 Tim. iv. 1]). Now he was to be their attendant 
(umnpérns)—it may be for the daily necessities of life, that the 
apostles might have their time wholly free for spiritual work ; 
it may be for help in that spiritual work, for the word is used 
in this sense also (see Luke i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 1). 
Sut in this young man’s case the highest mission was lacking. 
The motives, whatever they were, which led him to join the 
missionaries, were not of abiding power. He is an example to 
us that human nature is the same in all ages. The primitive 
Church was very near to Christ, but it was not perfect ; there 
was a Judas among the chosen twelve, a Nicolas among the 
seven of Acts vi. 5; and in the first little band of missionaries 
there was one whose heart failed him in his first venture of 
faith, though afterwards, by the grace of God, he became a saint 
and an evangelist. 

And so the three traversed, on foot probably, the sixteen 
miles which separated Antioch from its port, Seleucia. There 
they found a ship bound for Cyprus, and sailed for the first 
time over those blue waters, of which one of them was to have 
so much experience. Unwonted thoughts must have struggled 
in their hearts during that quiet voyage of eighty or ninety 
miles ; high hopes and ardent prayers, and the blessed prompt- 
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ings of the Holy Ghost, mingled doubtless with much of human 
weakness, human fears, and human shrinkings. They were 
about to face a long scene of vexation, hardship, disappointment, 
varied from time to time by seasons of exceeding peril. The 
annoyances and difficulties of travel both by sea and by land 
were of course infinitely greater than they are now, especially 
to penniless travellers. We picture to ourselves the discom- 
forts of the merchant vessel ; the bare, miserable lodgings; the 
scanty fare, the hard labour by which St. Paul maintained 
himself ; the hunger and thirst, the cold and heat, the perils, 
of which he tells us in his epistles (see 2 Cor. xi, 23-27 ; 2 Tim. 
iii. 11, ete.). 

Many travellers had faced toil and danger for more or less 
selfish motives, for gain or knowledge. This was the first time 
that Christian men, for the love of Christ and for the salvation 
of souls, left home and country and kindred to fulfil the Lord’s 
commandment, to encounter the dangers which He had fore- 
told, and to win the crown which He had promised. 

They landed at Salamis, the port of Cyprus nearest to’Seleu- 
cia. Now they were in the country of Barnabas, and the mission 
work began at once ; they planted the banner of the Cross in 
the island where the British flag is floating now. They 
preached in the synagogues of the Jews. We are not told 
what was the result of their preaching; but the imperfect 
tense (xatyyyeAXov) implies a stay of some little time at 
Salamis. Then they traversed the whole length of the island, 
about one hundred miles, till they came to Paphos. It was 
Nea Paphos, about eight miles from the old Paphos, so famous 
for the worship of Venus, the Paphian queen. It was now the 
seat of government. Sergius Paulus, the Roman proconsul, 
described as a man of understanding (avjp cuverds), sent for 
Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the Word of God. Here 
for the first time we read of the opposition which the mission- 
aries were to meet with so often. It was an age notable for its 
troop of sorcerers and magicians. Charlatans of this sort were 
often in attendance upon noble Romans, and there was one 
such at the court of the proconsul. This man was a Jew by 
birth, called Bar-Jesus, as being the son of a Jesus or Joshua ; 
he was now known also by another name, Elymas ; the Arabic 
Ulemah, the wise man. He felt that his influence was in 
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danger. Urged by the selfish motives which afterwards actu- 
ated the owners of the slave-girl at Philippi, and Demetrius 
the silversmith at Ephesus, he withstood the apostles, seeking 
to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. It was the sin of 
which the Lord Himself had said that it would be better for 
such that a millstone should be hanged about his neck, and. 
that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea. Saul, filled 
with the Holy Ghost—we notice here for the first time the 
great name of Paul; we notice also that it was by the direct 
influence of the Holy Ghost that the judgment of God fell 
upon the false prophet,—Saul fixed his eyes upon him (arevi- 
cas) With that intent look ascribed to him on several occasions,— 
perhaps in this case a look of stern resolve ; perhaps connected, 
as some think, with infirmity of sight. It may be that the 
apostle was naturally a man of hot, fiery temper (see Acts xv. 
39), like the sons of thunder. Now his indignation was terrible, 
but it was just and holy. He called the wretched man the 
child of the devil, in reference probably to the name Bar-Jesus, 
which so ill became him. He told him that the hand of the 
Lord was upon him, about to strike him in wrath; he was to 
suffer the penalty of temporary blindness, the same affliction 
which had befallen the apostle himself after his conversion. 
The sentence took effect at once : “immediately there fell upon 
him a mist and darkness, and he went about seeking some one 
to lead him by the hand.” It was the first recorded miracle of 
St. Paul—a miracle of judgment, but tempered with mercy— 
the blindness was to be for a season only. And it was a sign 
that the message brought by the missionaries was sent by God. 
It convinced the proconsul. He “ believed, being astonished 
at the doctrine of the Lord.” ; 

This visit to Paphos is signalised by the first appearance of 
the name which was to fill so very large a space in the history of 
the Christian Church. St. Luke introduces it without preface : 
“Saul, who is called Paul” (Yadros 8é, 6 wai avdos). There 
is no hint that the name was now assumed for the first time; 
the form of expression would rather imply the contrary. It is 
of course probable encugh that Saul, like his companion John 
and many others, had always a second name. His Roman 
citizenship would make it not unlikely that that second name 
would be Latin. His small stature (if the traditional account 
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of his personal appearance is true), or some connection with 
the well-known Roman family, might account for the choice 
of Paulus. But the circumstances of the narrative make it 
almost certain that the name of the proconsul suggested either 
the resumption of an old name hitherto seldom used, or the 
adoption of a new one. As the apostle mixed with the Gen- 
tiles he would find the inconvenience of a name so uncouth 
and difficult to them as the Hebrew name Shaul. The Greek 
form, YavAos, happens to mean conceited ; the Latin, Paulus, 
differed from it by only one letter ; it was a convenient name 
for use among Greeks and Romans. The occurrence of the 
name at Paphos may probably have been the occasion of the 
change. It does not seem likely that the apostle adopted the 
name, as St. Jerome conjectured, in commemoration of this 
great success, as Roman generals were wont to take a new name 
from some conquered province. St. Paul would not regard 
the conversion of the proconsul as a greater triumph than that 
of the runaway slave Onesimus. Nor does St. Augustine’s 
suggestion seem more probable, that the name Paulus, little, 
is an expression of the apostle’s humility: “Non ad aliud, 
quantum mihi videtur, hoc nomen elegit, nisi ut se ostenderet 
parvum, tanquam minimum apostolorum.”' The change of 
name is coincident with a certain change in the relations of 
the two missionaries. Hitherto we have read of Barnabas 
and Saul; henceforth the order is usually, not invariably 
(see Acts xiv. 14, xv. 25), Paul and Barnabas. The greater 
spiritual gifts of the younger apostle bring him to the foremost 
place. 

And now “ Paul and his company” (oi zepi IIaddov, the 
phrase by which St. Luke marks the fact that from this time 
onwards St. Paul was the recognised leader, the guiding spirit 
in the great work) left the scene of their first success. We 
would gladly know the sequel of the history. Did the pro- 
consul continue in the faith? Did he persevere unto the end ? 
But this is hidden from us. We follow the footsteps of the 
greater Paulus—greater by far than any of the distinguished 
Romans who had borne the name, the Paulus who, among other 
glorious triumphs, was to win Macedonia for Christ, as an 


1 De Spir. et Lit., c. 7 (quoted by Alford). In the Confessions, however, 
he adopts St. Jerome’s explanation. 
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earlier Paulus had conquered it for Rome. We are not told 
what reasons guided their course. But we know that they had 
been “ sent by the Holy Ghost,” and we believe that that same 
blessed Person held up their goings in His paths and led them 
on their way. Probably there was a brisk trade between the 
western end of Cyprus and the opposite coast of Asia Minor, 
and travellers in those times were forced to follow the lines of 
commerce. They set sail from Paphos; they crossed the sea 
to the mouth of the Cestrus, and seem to have sailed up the 
river till they came to Perga, the chief town of Pamphylia, 
about six miles from the mouth of the river. They did not 
preach at Perga; it may be that they could think of nothing 
but the great trouble which befell them there—* John, departing 
from them, returned to Jerusalem.” They were prepared for 
hardships and dangers, but not for this. This must have been 
a greater sorrow to the sensitive heart of Paul than any of the 
perils of the way. It may be that Barnabas, who could more 
easily forget (Acts xv. 37-39), was not so deeply wounded. St. 
Luke does not mention the cause, but it is evident that St. Paul 
regarded this defection as a grave fault, a great sia. John 
may have shrunk from the dangers which lay before them. 
Cyprus, the country of his cousin Barnabas, was not far from 
home, in sight of Palestine ; the inland districts of Asia Minor 
presented unknown dangers, perils of waters, perils of robbers, 
perils by their countrymen, perils by the heathen. Probably 
also less unworthy motives—a yearning for home, a longing to 
be with his mother,.to help and protect her—wrought in the 
young man’s heart. It is not impossible that the lead taken 
by St. Paul may have caused some irritation, unconscious per- 
haps, in the mind of the cousin of the older missionary. It 
is possible also, though scarcely probable, that differences of 
opinion as to the mode of dealing with Gentile converts may 
have arisen already. But whatever were the motives of Mark’s 
departure, it was plainly a very great trial, especially to St. 
Paul. His nature was one that needed sympathy; he trea- 
sured the affection of Timothy ; he deeply felt the desertion of 
Demas. Probably also Mark was very useful to the mission- 
aries, able to help them in the countless troubles and diffi- 
culties of the journey, able to keep up their spirits with his 
youthful energy and lively, observant nature. They would be 
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greatly troubled both for their own loss and for Mark himself. 
They had gone forth from their native country to save the souls 
of foreigners, and they could not keep in the faith their own 
companion, their own kinsman. How would they succeed 
with the bigoted Jews, the unbelieving heathen? Perhaps 
they had heard of the Master’s saying : “ No man having put 
his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the king- 
dom of God;” and they greatly feared for the soul of their 
friend. God was merciful to the young man; he lived to gain 
the fatherly affection of St. Peter, to regain the lost esteem of 
St. Paul, to be one of the honoured four who were chosen to 
hand down te the Church the history of the Lord’s life upon 
earth. 

But even those sorrows which touch the heart most keenly 
must not be allowed to keep Christian men from the work 
which God has given them to do. Paul and Barnabas grieved 
for Mark; they would not return with him. With a heavy 
heart, we may be sure, they went on whither the Spirit led 
them. They (avroi: the pronoun is emphatic as if to mark 
that they were now alone), passing through from Perga, came to 
Antioch of Pisidia. We are told nothing of the incidents of this 
inland journey of more than a hundred miles. It lay through 
scenes of singular and picturesque beauty: they would probably 
have impressed the mind of Mark; but St. Paul said nothing 
about them to his later friend, the historian of his travels. 
He was absorbed in his work ; he had no eye for the landscape. 
And so they came to that other Antioch, founded by the same 
Seleucus Nicator who had founded the greater Antioch from 
which the missionaries had been sent, and called, like the 
Syrian city, from the name of his father Antiochus. It was a 
great centre of commerce, with a mixed population of Pisidians, 
Greeks, and Romans. But the first message of the apostles 
was for their own people; it was necessary that the word of 
God should first be preached to the Jews. “They went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and sat down.” That 
Sabbath-day was signalised by a great sermon—the first 
sermon of St. Paul’s recorded in the history... The usual 
services were performed in the synagogue; the. Law and the 
Prophets were read. The great commentator, Bengel, has 
inferred from three remarkable words in verses 17, 18, 19, 
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inpocer, etpotro¢opycer, and KaTexAnpovounoer, which occur 
also in the Septuagint version of Deut. i. 31, 38, and Isa. 
i. 2, that the first chapters of Deuteronomy and Isaiah were 
the lessons read on that memorable Sabbath. Thus the first 
lesson may possibly have suggested the historical introduc- 
tion of the sermon which followed; and the second lesson,’ 
especially the eighteenth verse, may have led St. Paul to dwell 
so earnestly on the fulfilment of the promise in the preaching 
of the forgiveness of sins through the Incarnate Lord. The 
opening of the sermon with its historical method reminds us 
also of that great address of St. Stephen, which must have made 
such a vivid and abiding impression upon the preacher’s mind. 
St. Luke has given us a careful summary of the sermon. The 
many distinctively Pauline expressions, the peculiar words 
already mentioned, the method of dealing with the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, the stress laid on the doctrines of justi- 
fication and the imperfection of the law, make us feel sure that 
the historian must have derived his knowledge either directly 
from St. Paul himself, who may have often repeated the same 
topics of exhortation, or perhaps from notes of the sermon 
preserved by some attentive hearer. The whole account is 
singularly graphic. We are told how at first the missionaries 
sat down quietly among the worshippers ; they did not choose 
the chief places, as a Levite and a former member of the 
Sanhedain might reasonably have done ; they listened to the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets, and waited till the rulers 
of the synagogue, who may possibly have heard of their teach- 
ing at Antioch or elsewhere, sent them an invitation to address 
the congregation. Then St. Paul stood up. The Lord sat 
when He preached in the synagogue at Nazareth, when He 
delivered his great sermon on the mount, when He taught the 
people out of the boat: this was the usual Jewish custom ; 
but perhaps the Greek fashion was the rule in Asia Minor, or 
possibly St. Paul simply rose from his seat without going to 
the desk or platform. He “beckoned with his hand,” his 
usual gesture to invite attention (see Acts xxi. 40, xxvi. 1), 

1 In ver. 18 the reading érpopoddpnoer is supported by some important 
Mss,, and by most mss. of the LXX. in Deut. i. 31. In verse 19 the T. R. 
reads xatexAnpoddtnoev, probably a correction. 


2 So our Lord at Nazareth preached from the passage of Isaiah which He 
had first read (Luke iv. 18, 21). 
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and addressed the assembled Jews and proselytes with the 
kindly words, “Men of Israel, and -ye that fear God, hearken.” 
We mark that singular power of adapting his teaching to the 
circumstances of his hearers which St. Paul showed afterwards 
in addressing an Athenian audience at Areopagys, a Jewish 
mob from the steps of Antonia, and King Agrippa at Casarea. 
The sermon is conceived in a spirit of studied conciliation ; 
there is no shocking of Jewish prejudices, no slighting of things 
dear to the Jewish heart. He dwells on God’s original choice 
of His covenant people, on the old mercies, the pride and glory 
of the Hebrews. He leads his listeners on from the deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, through the wanderings in the wilderness, 
and the early struggles in the land of Canaan, to the great 
prophet Samuel. He just glances in passing, with a touch 
perhaps of old tribal pride, at the first king, whose name he 
bore and to whose tribe he belonged. He hastens on to the 
commemoration of the great national hero whose name all 
Israelites revered ; and from David he passes to the Son of 
David, the promised Messiah. “Of this man’s seed hath God, 
according to His promise, brought unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” 
We notice the emphasis laid upon the sacred name. That 
name is the central point of St. Paul’s sermon, as it should be 
of every Christian sermon. He dwells on the witness borne 
by John the Baptist, whose name was doubtless well known 
to the Jews of the dispersion. He addresses his audience 
again in terms of affectionate appeal, “Brethren, children of 
the stock of Abraham, and those among you that fear God, to 
us is the word of this salvation sent forth.” He preaches 
“Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness.” He chooses his words carefully ; it 
was, “they that dwell at Jerusalem and their rulers” who 
condemned Him; the Jews of Pisidia had no share in the 
deed ; and even the guilt of the Jews of Jerusalem, very great 
as it was, was, he said, in some degree, lessened by their 
ignorance, as St. Peter had said (Acts iii. 17), as the Lord 
Himself had implied in his prayer of long-suffering forgive- 
ness. He hastens on to the great fact of the Resurrection: 
“God raised Him from the dead.” This was certain; many 
had seen the risen Lord, and that for many days; it was in 
accordance with the promises made unto the fathers. He 
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appeals to the authority of the Psalms, the second Psalm, cited 
again in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the sixteenth, on which St. Peter had laid so much stress in 
his sermon on the great Day of Pentecost. He quotes the 
promise in Isaiah of the blessings of David holy and sure. 
And then addressing his audience again with the affectionate 
name “ Brethren,” he passes on to personal application. “Be 
it known unto you that through this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins.” He urges the blessedness of 
faith in the Christ ; “ by Him every one that believeth is justi- 
fied from all things.” The law of Moses, he says, cannot 
justify the sinner; it is through faith in Christ that we may 
obtain justification and peace with God. And having thus 
touched upon the teaching so characteristic of his later 
writings, he ends his sermon with a quotation from the 
prophet Habakkuk. It was a word of solemn warning. It 
may be that he noticed gestures or looks of scorn and unbelief 
among some of his audience; he warned them that if they 
refused to listen now, as their ancestors had refused to take 
heed to the threatenings of the prophets, the wrath of God 
would fall on them, as it had fallen on their fathers. 

St. Paul’s words produced a great- impression ; never before 
had such a sermon been heard in Antioch of Pisidia. As the 
congregation were leaving the building, all alike, Jews and pros- 
elytes both (for the reading followed by the Authorised Version 
has but little authority), besought that these words might be 
preached to them the next Sabbath. And when the synagogue 
was broken up, many of the Jews and devout proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas. The missionaries gladly took the oppor- 
tunity ; they recognised the workings of the grace of God, as 
Barnabas had done before in the greater Antioch ; and, as he 
did then, they exhorted all whose hearts were touched to con- 
tinue in the grace of God. 

Doubtless the two friends did all they could during the week. 
If Paul laboured with his hands, as his wont was, his work of 
weaving the goats’ hair left his thoughts free ; he would receive 
all who came to him, as he did afterwards in his lodgings at 
Rome, “preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ.” The result 
was manifest on the next Sabbath. There was an overflowing 
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congregation in the synagogue, “almost the whole city was 
gathered together to hear the Word of God.” Paul addressed 
them again; but he was not received with the courtesy and 
attention which had been shown on the first occasion. The 
jealousy of the leading Jews was excited; they had long 
ruled the synagogue ; but they had never seen a congregation 
like this; they had never met with the success which these 
strangers had achieved in a single week. They rudely inter- 
rupted St. Paul, they contradicted his teaching, they uttered 
blasphemies against the Lord whom he preached. The apostles 
would not continue a controversy which only increased the 
guilt of their opponents. They spoke out boldly ; they adopted 
for the first time a course, necessary indeed, but which required 
great boldness in men such as they were—a Levite, and a Phari- 
see brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. The Jews were the 
covenant people of God; it was necessary that the Gospel should 
be first preached to them. But as the Jews of Jerusalem would 
not come to the Lord Jesus that they might have life, so now 
these Jews of Antioch, St. Paul said, thrust the Word of God from 
them and judged themselves unworthy of eternal life. It was 
time to make the change, so momentous, so startling to Jewish 
ideas, to turn to the Gentiles ; for so had the Lord commanded 
by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah, “I have set Thee to be a 
light of the Gentiles, that Thou shouldest be for salvation unto 
the ends of the earth.” 

The announcement gave great joy to the Gentile part of the 
assembly ; many of them believed. The Jews had judged 
themselves unworthy of eternal life; many Gentiles were 
ordained unto eternal life, or had set themselves in the ranks of 
those who sought it; for the word used here by St. Luke’ will 
cover both sides of the great mystery embodied afterwards in 
one sentence by St. Paul, “ Work. out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling: for it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure.” And so the work 
went on, and the Word of God was spread abroad throughout 
all the region. 

The success of the missionaries increased the jealousy of the 
Jews ; they had great influence in Antioch. Many women of 
rank had become proselytes, as was the case elsewhere, especially, 


1 reraypevor. Compare the middle sense of d:areraypévos in Acts xx. 13+ 
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Josephus tells us, at Damascus. The Jews worked upon the 
easily excited feelings of these ladies, and by their means won 
over the chief men of the city, who would probably, as Roman 
officials, be strongly averse to innovations in religion. They 
raised a persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them (it seems rather by violence than by legal proceedings) out 
of their borders. It was the first time that the missionaries had 
met with persecution ; they remembered the words of the Lord 
Jesus (Matt. x. 14), reported probably, like all His discourses, to 
the converts by the eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word ; 
and departed to a district under a different jurisdiction. But 
though the teachers were gone, their message was not forgotten ; 
“the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost.” 
The first joy of conversion, the blessed influences of the Spirit 
of God, were as a new life to the Christians of Antioch. 

The two friends travelled some ninety miles in a south- 
easterly direction till they came to Iconium, an important city 
with a large population. Here also they went both together 
into the synagogue of the Jews. They were allowed to preach. 
According to one of the additionS vharacteristic of Codex Beze, 
the rulers of the synagogue were against them from the first, 
and endeavoured to excite a persecution, “ but the Lord quickly 
gave peace.” Their preaching was confirmed by miracles, and 
they remained a long time in Iconium. A great multitude 
believed, and so much excitement ensued that the population 
was split into two contending factions. The Lord’s words were 
fulfilled, that He came not to send peace upon earth, but rather 
division. At last party spirit ran so high that an attempt was 
made by acombination of Jews and Gentiles to murder the 
apostles. They were informed of their danger, and, leaving 
Iconium, they went southwards about forty miles into Lycaonia 
and settled for a time at Lystra. 

Here St. Paul wrought a remarkable miracle. A man who 
had been a lifelong cripple was present one day among the 
crowd of listeners. As the Lord, when on His way to the house 
of Jairus, recognised the one touch of faith in the surrounding 
press, so now the preacher, steadfastly beholding (arevicas) the 
afflicted man, saw in him the faith which was the condition, on 
the human side, of restoration. He spoke the word with the 
authority of an apostle, “ Stand upright on thy feet.” Instantly 

VOL. XXXVIL—NO. CXLI. 25 
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the cure was wrought; he leaped and walked. The miracle 
produced the greatest excitement among the listening crowd. 
The Lystrenians were simple people, living in a quiet country 
town. The scepticism of Rome and Athens had not reached 
them ; they still clung to the old mythologies. They had been 
taught that the gods of Olympus had in the ancient times 
visited their country ; Zeus and Hermes in the form of mortal 
men had once sought hospitality in Lycaonia; they had at last 
been-received into the cottage of an aged couple,’ and had 
rewarded their hosts by granting their touching wish that, as 
they had lived happily together, so in death they should not 
be divided. “Surely,” the people said, “the gods are come down 
to us again in the likeness of men.” Barnabas, they thought, 
must be Zeus, father of gods and men: and Paul, less in stature, 
but the chief speaker, must be Hermes, the messenger of the 
gods, the god of eloquence. They talked to one another “in 
the speech of Lycaonia.” The narrative of St. Luke seems to 
imply that the missionaries did not understand the words of 
the multitude ; they had preached in Greek, the language spoken 
more or less in all the cities of Asia Minor; the Lystrenians in 
their excitement had reverted to their native dialect. The best 
supported reading (€£em7Sncav in chap. xiv. 14) seems to sug- 
gest that Barnabas and Paul, not knowing what the crowd were 
saying, had returned to their lodging. ‘They were soon dis- 
turbed. There was a temple of Zeus before the gates of the 
city. The priest shared the enthusiasm of the crowd ; he put 
himself at their head; he brought oxen and garlands to the 
vestibule of the house whither the missionaries had retired, and 
was about to offer up a solemn sacrifice to the supposed deities. 
When the apostles heard of it they rent their clothes. They 
sought the glory of God with a single heart; it was a dreadful 
shock to find that they had been so utterly misunderstood, that 
they themselves were about to be made the objects of that very 
idolatry which they had been denouncing. They leaped out 
into the midst of the crowd, crying out, “Sirs, why do ye these 
things?” They were but men, they said, human creatures of 
like passions with those who sought to worship them. Their 
mission was to turn them from these vain idols to the living 
God, who had always manifested Himself in His works and by 


1 Philemon and Baucis.—See Ovid, Met. viii. 626-724, 
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His mercies, though He had in times past suffered all the nations 
to walk in their own ways, and had not hitherto revealed His 
will to them as He did now in the Gospel of Christ. 

St. Paul was still the chief speaker; there is an evident 
resemblance between these vigorous utterances and some 
passages in his writings: we mark the ready tact characteristic 
of the apostle in the reference to rain, so much needed, we are 
told, and so scarce in the neighbourhood ; possibly also, as 
some have thought, in the quotation of some lyric poet whose 
songs were popular at Lystra. 

The Lord had been welcomed into Jerusalem with shouts 
of “ Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord”; before the week was ended, the 
cry was, “ Crucify Him, crucify Him.” It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master. The missionaries had great 
difficulty in preventing the intended sacrifice ; but there soon 
came a change of feeling almost as sudden as that which after- 
wards took place at Melita) “Certain Jews came from 
Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the people.” Perhaps 
they attributed Paul’s miracles to unlawful arts, to sorceries 
such as those practised by Elymas. They succeeded in exciting 
the proverbially fickle Lycaonians to attempt the murder of the 
man whom they had sought to worship. It was a tumultuous 
assault ; it had not even the show of legal proceedings which 
was thrown around the martyrdom of the holy Stephen, of 
whom St. Paul must have thought with solemn emotion in 
what seemed to be his own dying hour. “They cast Stephen 
out of the city and stoned him;” St. Paul was stoned in the 
streets. The murderers dragged out what they supposed to 
be his lifeless body. But the Lord had need of him; he had 
not yet finished the work which God had given him to do. 
He arose, to the joy and astonishment of the disciples, as 
they stood mourning round him ; he returned to Lystra, to 
the house of one of them, for the night; it may be, to the 
house of Timothy. The holy women, Lois and Eunice, whose 
unfeigned faith he commemorates in his last letter, would care 
tenderly for their revered teacher, who then began to bear in 
his body the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

Lystra was no longer safe for him ; he rejoined Barnabas 

1 Comp. Acts xvii. 30 ; also Rom. i. 20, ii. 15; 1 Thess. i. 9, ete. 
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who had been in the same danger at Iconium (xiv. 5), but 
had been absent in the recent tumult ; and went on with him 
to Derbe, perhaps twenty miles east of Lystra. Here they 
preached for some time without hindrance, and made many 
disciples, among them possibly that Gaius of Derbe who is 
mentioned in Acts xx. 4 as one of St. Paul’s companions in 
his last visit to Jerusalem. 

Derbe was the extreme point reached in this most memor- 
able journey. It was not far from the border of Cilicia, St. 
Paul’s native province. The missionaries might have returned 
to Antioch by this route; they preferred to retrace their 
steps. They knew that the way was longer and more 
difficult ; they knew also that they would have to face once 
more the dangers and persecutions through which they had 
already passed. But the infant churches needed a second 
visit ; the care of all the churches was already beginning to 
press upon the great Apostle of the Gentiles. They returned 
again to Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch. These cities had 
been the scene of great suffering. Twenty years afterwards 
St. Paul reminded Timothy, himself a Lystrenian, of the 
“ persecutions, afflictions, which came upon me at Antioch, at 
Iconium, at Lystra” (2 Tim. iii. 11) ; now the recollection was 
fresh ; he cannot have wholly recovered from the effects of his 
cruel treatment. But the new converts would be exposed to the 
like persecutions ; they were but babes in Christ; the mis- 
sionaries feared to leave them in the midst of dangers without 
further spiritual counsel. They visited each church once 
more, “confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” They 
introduced a settled organisation. Hitherto we have heard of 
elders or presbyters only in the church of Jerusalem, and that 
only on one occasion. The name occurs for the first time in 
Acts xi. 30, without preface or explanation. Probably the 
Christian church at Jerusalem was regarded at first as an 
additional synagogue (see James ii. 2, where the word syn- 
agogue is rightly retained in the Revised Version) ; probably 
it was constituted after the fashion of the synagogue, and 
governed, as a matter of course, by a body of elders. The 
apostles now organised the infant Gentile churches after the 
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model of the mother Church. We know from St. Paul’s 
pastoral epistles, and from his solemn charge to the elders of 
the church at Ephesus, the affectionate interest which he 
would take in this first selection of Gentile presbyters ; the 
deep, solemn earnestness with which he would commit to them 
their precious charge, “the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood.” They prayed, with fasting ; 
and then the apostles, now about to leave their much-loved 
converts in the midst of temptations, commended the newly- 
appointed presbyters and their flocks to the Lord in whom 
they had believed, who would ever be present with them ; to 
the chief Shepherd, who at the last would reward the faithful 
presbyter with the crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
Thus the two good men did all that lay in their power to 
provide for the spiritual welfare of the churches which they 
had founded. They preached the Word at Perga, where they 
do not seem to have preached on their inland journey, and 
then went on, this time apparently by land, to Attalia, the 
port at the mouth of the Cestrus. There they embarked and 
sailed direct to Seleucia. Perhaps they found no ship bound 
for Cyprus; perhaps they intended: to visit the island at some 
future opportunity, as Barnabas afterwards did. 

And now the missionaries returned to the Church which 
had sent them forth. From Antioch they had been com- 
mitted to the grace of God for the work which they had now 
fulfilled. That grace had rested upon them; God’s strength 
had been made perfect in their weakness, and had wrought 
mighty deeds through their means. They had achieved great 
successes already ; the future issues would be great beyond 
their expectations; that journey was the beginning of the 
evangelisation of the world. They gathered the Church to- 
gether. It was the first missionary meeting, the very first 
that ever was. The missionaries gave their report: they 
rehearsed all that God had done with them, and how He had 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles. We can imagine the 
intense interest with which the Christians of Antioch would 
hang upon the apostle’s words. They had not been absent 
very long—perhaps not much more than a year ;’ the distance 


1 But we have not notices of time sufficient to enable us to fix the dates ; 
some make the journey to have taken as much as eight years. 
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travelled over had not been very great, not more than 600 or 
700 miles. But it was the first of a long series of missionary 
enterprises, the first victorious campaign in a long and glorious 
warfare. It was not more than sixteen or seventeen years 
since the great Sacrifice had been offered up upon the cross, 
not more than ten since the conversion of St. Paul, not more 
than five or six since the Gospel was first preached at Antioch. 
And already the Lord’s prophecy was beginning to find its 
fulfilment: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me ;” already the Cross was drawing the souls of 
men with its powerful attraction. The Christians gathered 
together at Antioch had felt that power themselves: it had 
been to them a new life, it had lifted them up to new hopes, 
new aspirations ; it had satisfied the longings of this restless 
human soul. And they rejoiced greatly, we may be sure, 
when they heard that the banner of the Cross was going on- 
ward, conquering and to conquer. Their joy was caught 
from that most sacred joy with which the good Shepherd 
bringeth home His sheep which was lost. 

The enthusiasm of that first missionary meeting has never 
wholly died out of the Church. There have been from time 
to time long periods of coldness ; but the holy fire has shot up 
again and again. Perhaps it has never burned more brightly 
than in this nineteenth century. Certainly there has never 
been before so great a band of missionary workers ; the Gospel 
has never before been preached over so large an area ; the gifts 
of the faithful have never before been so liberal. 

But even now the non-Christian population of the world is 
estimated at 1,000,000,000. The work that lies before the 
Church is still enormous; our courage fails us sometimes 
when we contemplate those vast numbers. Will the time ever 
come when the Gospel shall be preached to every creature ? 

When the first missionaries were sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost there was a little band of believers in Palestine and 
Syria. Now there are 430,000,000 of professing Christians. 
It has been calculated that in the middle of the second cen- 
tury the proportion of Christians to non-Christians was as 1 to 
149; a hundred years ago it was as 1 to 34; now it is as 1 to 
2}. It is said that the number of ordained missionaries sent 
forth from Protestant Christendom alone is half as large again 
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as it was eight years ago, and that the funds raised for their 
support have increased during the same short period by nearly 
70 per cent." 

Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. The banner of the Cross, 
first borne forth from Antioch of Syria, has gone on from 
triumph to triumph. Once it seemed to recede before the hosts 
of Mohammed, but the check was only temporary. Now the 
armies of the Lord are more numerous than ever; they repre- 
sent the civilisation, the resource, the energy of the greatest 
nations of the earth. The Word of God which they carry 
forth to the heathen has been translated into 267 languages ; 
those many versions are as the gift of tongues to the preachers 
of the Gospel. The prayer, “ Thy kingdom come,” ever ascends 
before the throne of God; it is the prayer of the faithful on 
earth; it is the prayer, ever growing in volume and in strength, 
of the saints at rest in Paradise. We may not doubt but that 
those prayers are heard. The kingdoms of this world will one 
day become the kingdoms of our God, and of His Christ; for 
His servants have His blessed promise, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Amen. 

B, C. CAFFIN, M.A. 


Art. I].—St. Augustine and his Pupils. 


diggs experience of St. Augustine with his pupils in the 
years before his conversion were far from fortunate, 
It may perhaps be doubted whether in those days he was a 
good teacher. He had, indeed, that “ swiftness of intelligence 
and keenness of insight”? which he recognises as a gift of 
God, but he does not seem at that period to have acquired 
over the minds of his hearers the powerful influence which he 
was able to secure in later days. This may have been partly 
due to the unreal and fantastic nature of the “ Rhetoric” of 
which he was a Professor, and which led him to treat even 
sacred subjects with a “ miserrima et furiosissima loquacitad.”* 
He felt that he was feeding his pupils with the husks that 


1 These figures are taken from a most interesting article on “ Modern 
Christian Missions” in the Quarterly Review, July 1886. : 
2 Conf. iv. 16, § 28. 3 De Dono Persev. 53. Comp. Conf. iv. 2, § 2. 
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the swine do eat, and that those husks did not satisfy him- 
self. Certain it is that he found his chair of Rhetoric at 
Carthage very irksome to him. The manners of the youths 
in that city were turbulent and insubordinate. There existed 
among the students a body of wild livers, who were known as 
Eversores or “subverters,” and whose despicable object it 
was to render discipline impossible, not only in their own 
class-rooms, but in those which were under other Professors. 
Augustine speaks of them somewhat shyly and reticently, and 
from what he says we infer that they were guilty of other 
crimes besides those of riot and disorder. He tells us that he 
never joined their faction; that he even felt an “ impudent 
shame” in not being as bad as they were; yet as a student 
he lived with them and treated them as friends.» When in 
turn he became a Professor, he felt deeply ashamed of ever 
having given them the least countenance. They rendered 
quiet teaching practically impossible. A bad custom had given 
impunity to their raids, which, as Augustine thought in later 
years, should have been put down by law. Hearing, how- 
ever, that the manners of the students were quieter, and that 
discipline was better enforced at Rome, he secretly, and in a 
most dishonourable manner, succeeded in deceiving his mother, 
Monnica, and made his way to Rome. But at Rome he was 
soon disenchanted. It is true that there his lectures were 
undisturbed by the young Mohawks who rendered Carthage 
intolerable, for at Rome the misconduct of the “ subverters ” 
was put down by the civil authority. But he met with a 
hew difficulty. The Roman students, if more orderly than 
the African, were less honourable. They had a disgraceful 
way of cheating the Professors of their fees. When they 
thought that they had learned everything which one Professor 
had to teach them, they conspired to emigrate in a body to 
the tuition of another, without discharging their debt to the 
first. Thus Augustine found himself even worse off than 
before. 

From this serious difficulty he was delivered by the oppor- 
tune vacancy of a salaried Professorship at Milan. The office 
was in the gift of the eminent pagan statesman and man of 
letters, Symmachus. He heard Augustine deliver a declama- 
tion, and then placed the office at his disposal. Augustine 


~ 1 Conf. iii. 6, § 1). * Conf. iii. 3, § 6; v. 8, § 11. 
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was transferred to Milan without expense in the public 
vehicles, and began to enjoy a fixed income, besides anything 
which he could gain from his fees. 

It is not my intention to follow the well-known story of 
his life at Milan. The salutary influences which redeemed 
his theology from heresy and his life from sin were the pre- 
sence of his mother, who had come from Tagaste to rejoin 
him; the manly eloquence of St. Ambrose; the new light 
which the great Bishop threw upon Scripture by introducing 
him to the theory of mystic interpretation ; the services, the 
chants, the hymns, then recently introduced into the cathedral, 
which moved his heart to tears; the teaching of the excellent 
Presbyter Simplicianus, and the companionship of serious and 
thoughtful friends. While his mind was still in a plastic and 
tender condition, his being was stirred to its inmost depths by 
the story of the conversion and self-sacrifice of the great 
Roman rhetorician Victorinus, and by the lives of Antony and 
the desert hermits, which he had heard from his friend Pon- 
titianus. Then followed the famous scene in the garden under 
the fig-tree, the cry of the child, “ Tolle lege, tolle lege,” and the 
return of Augustine into the house, where, opening the New 
Testament for a sors biblica, such as that which had influenced 
the whole life of Antony, his eye lit on the verse, “ Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
From the moment that the spirit of those words passed into 
his soul, Augustine was a converted man. 

At once he wished, and determined, to give up the profes- 
sion of a rhetorician, which seemed to him vain and distasteful. 
The determination to live a pure life had triumphed in him, 
and he now saw that, by God’s grace, this was possible. The 
desire for earthly gain and earthly glory had hitherto been 
very strong in him, but henceforth all such desires were dead. 
Only twenty days remained before the vintage holiday, and 
it was with difficulty that he could persuade himself to con- 
tinue his work even for that short time. He did so only 
because he desired neither to create a sensation nor to offend 
the parents of his pupils; but he at once announced that a 
disease of the chest was severely trying him, and that at least 
temporary rest would be indispensable. 
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The purpose of Augustine to retire and devote his life 
wholly to God was only known to. a few friends. Among 
these was a grammarian of Milan, named Verecundus. He 
was not yet a Christian, and though Augustine and his friends 
would gladly have had his company in their retreat, they did 
not wish him to leave his wife, whom he dearly loved. He 
did them, however, the great kindness of lending them his 
country house at Cassiciacum, for which Augustine prays that 
God may reward him. It was a pleasant villa among the 
mountains. The bath of the villa was fed by a little stream, 
and beyond the shady garden lay green meadows. To this 
charming retreat Augustine went, A.D. 386, with a peaceful and 
joyous heart. Though he was now delivered from the toil of 
the school, and had made it known to the people of Milan that 
they must look out for another “seller of words” in his place, 
he had no intention to be idle. He took with him two youths 
as pupils—Trygetius and the poetic Licentius, a son of his old 
friend and patron Romanianus, who, on the death of Augustine’s 
father Patricius, had generously helped Augustine to continue 
his education at Carthage. With the tutor and the two youths 
went his mother Monnica, his highly-gifted natural son Adeo- 
datus, then a boy of fifteen, his friend Alypius, his brother 
Navigius, and his somewhat undistinguished cousins, Lasti- 
dianus and Rusticus. 

At this country villa they spent their days in delightful 
peace. Augustine, who with his friend and his young son was 
now a candidate for baptism, had asked Ambrose what book of 
Scripture they should study. The great Bishop had recom- 
mended the prophecy of Isaiah. Augustine began to devote 
his attention to it, but found it at that time too difficult for 
him to understand. For the present, therefore, he laid it aside, 
and the little band of Christians seem to have devoted their 
Scriptural meditations chiefly to the Psalms. 

Monnica undertook the management of the household. 
Augustine’s time was fully occupied. He rose with dawn, and 
after reading his Psalms with inexpressible pleasure, took his 
share in rustic toils, and superintended the labourers. Much 
of the day was spent in this work and in writing letters; the 
rest of his time was devoted to his two pupils. Half of the 
night—either its first or last hours of darkness—were devoted 
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to meditation. The meals were few, brief, and extremely simple. 
His method of teaching the two youths was very peculiar, and 
was intended to train them alike in power of impromptu ex- 
pression and philosophic reasoning. It consisted in starting 
some subject on which the various inmates of the villa either 
took a side or contributed their quota to the general opinions. 
Navigius, Lastidianus, and Rusticus had but little share in the 
discussions ; Monnica only contributed a remark now and then. 
The main speakers were Augustine and Alypius, who argued 
with each other as equals, and took opposite sides, as did 
also the two youths, The clever boy Adeodatus sometimes 
answered a question put to him, with a discretion which made 
the fond father tremble as he thought of the future which might 
await that precocious intellect. A shorthand writer was always 
present at the discussions, who often took down the ipsissima 
verba, even of the youthful speakers, for Augustine wished 
nothing that was valuable in the argument to perish, and yet 
was unable from weak health to bear the physical fatigue of 
writing. To this brief stay at Cassiciacum we owe, among 
others of his writings, the three books Against the Academics, 
the one On a Happy Life, and the two On the Order of Provi- 
dence. They are not, of course, to be reckoned among the 
more important or valuable writings of the saint. They rest on 
a Christian basis, but Alypius had urged that the name of Christ 
should be little referred to in order that the distinctively philoso- 
phical character of the debates should be preserved. But though 
not specially valuable, they have a certain domestic charm and 
beauty of theirown. They give us a glimpse into the daily life 
of a beautiful though humble society. They resemble in form 
the Tusculan Disputations, and other works of Cicero. But the 
interlocutors, instead of being the splendid statesmen and 
orators, whose words breathe and burn in those eloquent pages, 
as they discourse in magnificent halls and palaces adorned with 
statues of heathen gods and philosophers, are only provincial 
neophytes, talking with young Christian pupils in the humble 
bath-room or rustic garden of a poor country farm. Augustine 
looked back with happy recollection to this peaceful holiday, 
but he admitted that the books which were the fruit of his 
leisure were diffuse and imperfect, and that they breathed 
“more of the cedars of the Gymnasia which God has broken, 
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than of the wholesome herbage of the Church which is fatal 
to serpents.” ; 

This method of educing the powers of his pupils was 
wonderfully successful. Trygetius, a young soldier who had 
left the army, entered keenly into questions of deep and abstract 
interest. Licentius was abler than his fellow-pupil, but was 
distracted by his passion for poetry. Part of the morning was 
sometimes spent in reading Virgil, and this fired the imagination 
of Licentius to such an extent that he took to writing verses, 
and flung: himself with enthusiasm into the composition of a 
poem on Pyramus and Thisbe. A specimen of his poetic powers 
is still extant in the form of a complimentary poem addressed 
to his teacher, in which he gratefully refers to the days at 
Cassiciacum, to which he owed so much. 

The three days’ discussion “against the Academics,” whose 
cause was undertaken by Licentius and Alypius, had its origin 
in the fact that on abandoning the heresy of the Manicheans, 
in which he had so long been implicated, Augustine had been 
inclined for a time to the sceptical views of the pupils of the 
Academe, who doubted as to the attainability of truth. 
Augustine did not value the book very highly, but it gives us 
some pleasant glimpses of the genial intercourse which 
brightened the little country villa. The severe parts of the 
discussion are enlivened by badinage on such questions as 
whether meditation makes persons eat more or less. Augustine 
says he will talk to Licentius during his dinner, to diminish his 
appetite. Licentius replies that he must not be too sure of 
that, for he has often observed that his father dined all the 
more heartilyin proportion to his absorption in various anxieties, 
and that his own poetic labours had not at all diminished 
the energy of his hunger. We see, too, the quick southern 
sympathies of the speakers. A mniere allusion to the father of 
Licentius makes them all dissolve into tears, and the most 
trifling jest makes them pass at once from tears to laughter. 

The discussion “on a happy life” was held as the little 
company sat in the bath of the villa on November 13, Augus- 
tine’s birthday. In this debate, the boy Adeodatus greatly 
pleased his father. The speakers had agreed that “he is happy 


who has God.” Augustine therefore propounded the question, 
“ Who has God?” 
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“ He has God who lives well,” said Licentius. 

“ He has God,” said Trygetius, “who does what God wishes 
to be done.” 

To this Lastidianus agreed. Then the youngest of the 
company, Adeodatus, “the son of his sin,” said, “He has God 
who has not an impure spirit.” Monnica and Navigius agreed 
with this answer; Rusticus, on being pressed for his opinion, 
preferred the answer of Trygetius. 

Augustine, after pointing out that perhaps they all meant 
the same thing, asked the boy how he would define “the man 
who has not an impure spirit.” 

“ He,” answered Adeodatus, “ who lives chastely.” 

“ By ‘chastely,’” asked Augustine, “do you mean 1 freedom 
from all sin, or only from impurity ?” 

“How,” answered the boy, “can he be chaste, who, though 
pure, yet does not cease to be defiled by the other sins? He 
is truly chaste who concentrates his thoughts on God alone.” 

Monnica, as well as Adeodatus, sometimes distinguished her- 
self in these discussions. When Augustine had led up to the 
argument that happiness required a true knowledge of God, 


she broke out into the hymn of St. Ambrose— 


* Fove precantes, Trinitas,” 


and ended the discussion with the remark, “That, beyond dis- 
pute, is a happy life which is a perfect life, and firm faith, 
eager hope, burning charity were necessary to help us to attain 
to it.” 

The origin of the book De Ordine is told with wonderful 
naiveté. It was late autumn, and the nights were long. 
Since even wealthy Italians were unable to afford the luxury 
of lamps for all the hours of darkness, St. Augustine accus- 
tomed himself to lie awake in meditatior? for the first or last 
half of every night. He had tried to train his pupils also in 
this habit of thinking, that they might not spend too much 
time exclusively over books, but might also accustom their 
minds to dwell at home. Augustine, then, was lying awake, 
when his attention was attracted by the intermittent gushes of 
the little stream which fed the bath. He could not under- 
stand why its sound as it ran over the pebbles was sometimes 
low and sometimes loud. While trying to imagine the reason, 
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he found that Licentius also was lying awake, for he knocked 
on the floor with a stick beside his bed to frighten away some 
troublesome mice. So Augustine said, “ Licentius—for I see 
that your Muse has kindled a light for your lucubrations,— 
have you noticed how unevenly that water-channel is sound- 
ing?” “That,” he answered, “is nothing at all new to me. 
For in my longing for fair weather, when I awoke and had 
listened intently lest a shower should be coming on, the water 
was gushing in the same way as now.” “ Yes,” said Trygetius, 
“T also noticed it;” and thus showed that he too, without 
their knowing it, was lying awake in his bed. 

Augustine thought that the opportunity should not be thrown 
away, so he asked his pupils what they took to be the reason 
of the phenomenon, for at that hour no one could be either 
crossing the stream, or washing anything in it. Licentius 
replied that it was caused by the dense fall of the autumn 
leaves, which alternately impeded, and were swept away by, 
the flow of the water. Augustine thought he was right, and 
praised his acuteness, confessing that he himself had been un- 
able to conjecture the cause. A little afterwards he added, 
“ You were right not to wonder, and to keep yourself at home 
with your Calliope.” “ Yes,” said Licentius; “but you have 
now given me a great cause for wonder.” “ What is that?” 
asked Augustine. “Why,” answered the youth, “that you 
wondered at such things.” “ Why should I not wonder?” asked 
Augustine ; “the vice of wonder is caused by something un- 
usual, beyond the obvious order of causes.” “ Beyond what is 
obvious, I admit,” said Licentius; “but nothing seems to me 
to happen beyond the order of things.” 

“ Excellent,” exclaimed Augustine, surprised at the readiness 
and acuteness of the remark ; “ you are getting far higher than 
the Helicon, to whése summit, as though to heaven, you are 
striving to attain. But pray attend to the opinion, for I shall 
try to shake it.” “ Please leave me alone,” replied the youth ; 
“T am thinking of other things.” 

Fearing from this that his poetic studies would alienate 
Licentius from the philosophy, which was more important, 
Augustine complained that he was vexed at Licentius’s inces- 
sant pursuit of verse, which was building a more cruel wall be- 
tween him and the truth than his verses were trying to build 
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between Pyramus and Thisbe, for that wall at lesst had a 
chink in it. 

Licentius made no answer, and Augustine returned to his 
own meditations, thinking it useless to disturb the mind of his 
pupil, which was so much preoccupied. But after a pause 
Licentius quoted a line of Terence—* By my own testimony I 
am as wretched as a mouse.” “I think,” he added, “that could 
be said of me; but the ‘to-day Iam undone,’ which follows, 
shall not be true of me. If you don’t scorn to take an omen 
from mice, as the superstitious are wont to do: if I by my 
knocking warned the mouse who betrayed to you that I was 
awake, that he should be wise and go and be quiet in his hole, 
why should not I, by the sound of your voice, be warned to 
philosophise rather than to sing? For philosophy is, as you 
have begun to persuade me, our true and unshaken home. So 
then, if it does not trouble you, ask what you wish. I will do 
my best to defend the order of things, and will assert that no- 
thing can occur beyond their order. And if you vanquish me 
in the disputation I shall not attribute it to anything acci- 
dental, but to the order of things.” Trygetius assented to the 
proposal, and after he had “chaffed” Licentius a little for 
abandoning his Academic standpoint of agnosticism by such 
positive assertions, the discussion began. 

At one point it was broken rather painfully by a quarrel 
between the disputants. In the heat of discussion Trygetius 
had been led to say that “ when we say ‘ God,’ we usually think 
of the Father, and that we think of Christ when we say ‘the 
Son of God’” “A fine thing truly,” said Licentius ; “shall 
we then deny that the Son of God is God?” Trygetius hesi- 
tated, but replied, “He is indeed God, yet properly we call 
the Father God.” “Stop!” said Augustine; “for the Son is 
also properly called God.” Trygetius felt a little horrified at 
his implied distinction, and as the shorthand writer was taking 
everything down as usual, he begged that his remark might not 
be reported. Licentius, however, as is the way with boys—or 
rather, alas! with all human beings,—urged that the remark of 
Trygetius should be left undeleted, “as though the question 
were being discussed among us only for the sake of glorying.” 
Augustine thereupon reproved him in terms so severe that he 
blushed, and then it was the turn of Trygetius to laugh and 
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exult. Augustine was grieved to the heart. “Is this your 
conduct ?” he exclaimed. “Does not the thought of the mass 
of vices and the darkness of ignorance with which we are 
oppressed and covered influence you? Is this that earnestness 
and desire for divine truth in you at which a little while ago 
I was foolishly rejoiced? Oh, if you could see, even with 
such purblind eyes as I do, in what perils we are lying, what 
madness of disease that laughter of yours implies! Unhappy 
boys! know you not where we are? ... Do not, I entreat you, 
double my sorrows. If you owe me anything, if you willingly 
call me Master, give me my reward—Be good!” 

He ended with a burst of tears, but Licentius, indignant 
that all this had been written down, said somewhat pertly, 
“Why, what have we done, pray?” “What!” exclaimed 
Augustine, “do you not even confess your fault? Do you not 
know how angry I used to be in my school when boys, out of 
vainglory, declaimed compositions which were not their own to 
gain applause? I thought that yow had risen to higher feelings.” 

“You shall find how much better we will be in future,” said 
the penitent boy, “but I entreat you by everything you love 
to pardon us, and order all that has passed to be blotted out 
of the notes.” “Nay,” said Trygetius; “let our punishment 
abide, that the very fame which allures us may terrify us from 
loving her by her own scourge.” What he meant was, that 
the consciousness that their faults were recorded would lead 
them to do their very utmost to prevent these pages from 
getting into the hands of any but friends and intimates. 

In that expectation the boys were mistaken, for, instead of 
being only known to their own little circle, their boyish faults, 
enshrined in the writings which have been preserved because 
of the splendour of their tutor’s reputation, have become known 
to all subsequent ages. 

But the incident is full of human interest, and strikingly 
illustrates the method of education which Augustine adopted, 
the warmth and depth of his feelings, and the lofty standard 
which he always kept before the eyes of those who had been 
intrusted to his care. We are not surprised to hear that under 
such training the boys made such rapid progress as to excite 
the marked astonishment of their friends and parents. 

F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
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Art. ITI.— Moses at the Inn. 


HE transaction at “the inn” or lodging-place where Moses 
rested on his way to carry out his great mission in Egypt, 
narrated in Exodus iv. 24 ff., is mysterious, and needs elucida- 
tion. The account, as given in the Revised Version, is this : 
“ And it came to pass on the way at the lodging-place, that the 
Lord met him and sought to kill him. Then Zipporah took a 
flint, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at [marg. 
made it touch] his feet; and she said, Surely a bridegroom of 
blood art thou to me. So he let him alone. Then she said, 
A bridegroom of blood art thou, because of the circumcision. 
[marg. Or, a bridegroom of blood in regard of the circum- 
cision].”. The LXX. render the passage thus: “And it came 
to pass that the angel of the Lord met him by the way in the 
inn, and sought to slay him. And Sepphora having taken a 
stone cut off the foreskin of her son, and fell at his feet, and 
said, The blood of the circumcision of my son is staunched ;? 
and he departed from him, because she said, The blood of the 
circumcision of my son is staunched”; the Latin Vulgate 
thus: “ And when he was in his journey, in the inn, the Lord 
met him, and would have killed him. Immediately Sephora took 
a very sharp stone, and circumcised the foreskin of her son, and 
touched his feet, and said, A bloody spouse (sponsus sanguinum) 
art thou to me. And he let him go after she had said, A 
bloody spouse art thou to me, because of the circumcision” 
(Douay Version); the Syriac thus: “Now when Moses was 
on his journey, at the inn, the Lord met him and desired to 
kill Moses. But Sephora seized a flint, and cut off the fore- 
skin of her son, and held his feet, and said, A husband of blood 
art thou to me. And he departed from him. Then said she, 
A husband of blood at the circumcision”; the Arabic thus: 
“ And when he was on his journey at the inn, the angel of © 
God rushed upon his son, and desired to kill him. But 
Sephora took a flint, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and 


1”Egrn. It is hard to say whence this rendering is derived ; hence some 
deem that the original reading: was €or, ‘‘ Let this be the blood of my son’s 
circumcision.” 
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offered him in his sight, and said, Almost was my husband 
slain. And she withdrew herself from him then; and she 
said, My husband was in danger of death, having been cir- 
cumcised.” The Chaldaic Targum gives the following para- 
phrase : “ And it came to pass on the journey at the inn that 
the angel of the Lord met him, and sought to slay him, on account 
of Gershom his son, whom he had not circumcised because of 
Jethro his father-in-law, who would not permit him to be cir- 
cumcised ; but Eliezer had been circumcised according to the 
covenant which they both had made. And Zippora took a stone, 
and circumcised the foreskin of her son Gershom, and placed the 
foreskin at the feet of the destroying angel himself; and said, My 
husband sought to circumcise, but his father-in-law hindered 
him ; but now the blood of this circumcision will atone for my 
husband. And the destroying angel departed from her. Then 
Zippora burst forth into praise, and said, How amiable is the 
blood of this circumcision, which has delivered my husband 
from the hand of the destroying angel.” The Jerusalem Targum 
is of much the same tenor, running thus: “ And she circum- 
cised the foreskin of her son, and placed him before the feet of 
the destroyer; and she said, My husband desired to circum- 
cise, and his father-in-law permitted him not; now truly the 
blood of this circumcision had atoned for my husband’s trans- 
gressions. And when the destroyer had departed from him, 
then Zipporah praised and said, How amiable is the blood of 
circumcision, which hath delivered my husband from the hand 
of the angel of death.” 

In the “ Book of Jubilees ” quite another view is taken of the 
transaction. Here it is not the Lord, but Mastema, the chief 
of evil spirits, who seeks to kill Moses ; and this attempt is not 
made in order to punish the neglect of circumcision, but, as the 
Angel of the Presence reminds Moses, “he attacked thee with 
all his power and sought to kill thee, that he might deliver the 
Egyptians out of thy hand; for he saw that thou wast sent to 
inflict vengeance on Egypt. But I saved thee from his hand.” 

The difficulties which meet us in this account are numerous 
and perplexing. Moses had just experienced that momentous 
interview on Mount Sinai, with the revelation of the name 


1 This paragraph is wanting in the Abyssinian Version, but appears in the 
old Latin translation given in Rénsch’s Buch der Jubiliéen, pp. 89, 90. 
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Jehovah, and the mission to Egypt. He had gotten the leave 
of his father-in-law Jethro to return to the land of his birth ; 
and taking his wife and his sons he set out on his journey. 
It was somewhere on the road that this transaction took place. 
There is certainly a startling incongruity between the late 
Theophaneia and the present menace of death. Hence some 
have thought that the person threatened is not Moses, but his 
son. St. Augustine mentions this opinion in “Quest. 1. in 
Exod.” but adds: “Quamquam et si de Mose quispiam 
accipere volucrit, non est magnopere resistendum.” 

Infidelity has not been backward in employing this trans- 
action to support some of its views. Thus from the: alleged 
“failure of Jehovah’s attempt personally to slay Moses,” 
Kuenen and Mr. Herbert Spencer’ have argued that the early 
Israelites did not attribute omnipotence to Jehovah; and the 
former? with others of his school, has assumed that circum- 
cision is here represented as a substitute for child-sacrifice, 
which he holds to have been an institution of the Hebrews ; 
whereas it is obvious to remark that Zipporah evidently knew 
nothing of this “institution,” otherwise, far from showing 
grief and repugnance at being, as it were, obliged to circumcise 
her child, she would have rejoiced that the application of this 
innocuous ceremony saved her son from a sacrificial death. 

Before passing on to the further consideration of this 
matter, we may call attention to the candour and sincerity 
of the narrator. None but Moses and his wife could have 
known of this private occurrence ; none but he could have 
recorded it. Such transactions as this, which tend to the 
discredit of the great leader, a writer eager to magnify his 
hero would pass over, even as Josephus omits all mention of 
the incident; but Moses the meek seeks only to set forth 
truth, and never stays to consider whether the tale redounds 
to his credit and fame or not. Certainly, at first sight, we 
cannot but conclude that Moses was guilty of a great derelic- 
tion of duty in thus neglecting to perform the sacred rite 
which had been made to possess so great an importance 
among the seed of Abraham, the father of the faithful. Can 


1 Kecles. Instit. p. vi. 
2 De Godsdienst, i. 238 ; Kénig, Religious History of Israel, 139 (English 
translation). 
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it be accounted for or excused? Can we find any reason why 
Moses had omitted this necessary ceremony in the case of his 
son? Was there anything in the religion or superstition of 
the people among whom he dwelt to make the observance of 
circumcision impolitic or impracticable ? Who were the Midi- 
anites? What was their origin? what their religion? We 
have no reason to doubt that they were descended from 
Midian, the fourth son of Abraham by his wife or concubine 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 32). The objection that 
from Abraham to Moses is too short an interval for the tribe 
to have become of any considerable dimensions proceeds upon 
a mistaken view of the length of that period, which I cannot 
discuss here. That the Midianites at the time of the Exodus 
had spread themselves over a large tract of country is certain. 
But as we are confined almost to the Bible record for all we 
know of them, we can only say that they appear to have dwelt 
principally in the desert north of the peninsula of Arabia, and 
in a southern direction along the western coast of the Alanitic 
Gulf, and to have used the peninsula of Sinai generally as a 
pasture-ground for their flocks and herds. We read of them 
also as appearing at intervals all along the eastern frontier of 
Palestine. They were regarded as the great dominant Arabian 
tribe, and possibly more or less absorbed the smaller hordes 
that were of kindred blood to them. They seem to have 
succeeded in combining in a great confederacy all the Arabian 
tribes, and acting as their leaders, or, at any rate, virtually 
controlling their movements. Not content with pastoral and 
nomadic life, they early entered into commercial pursuits, and 
traded with the neighbouring countries. It was a caravan of 
Midianites unto which Joseph was sold by his brethren. 
That these merchants are also called Ishmaelites’ may be 
merely owing to the prevalent interchange of names for the 
two dominant Arabian peoples; or, as the higher criticism 
would explain it, shows the hand of a later editor. The con- 
nection of Moses with this nation was, as Ewald thinks,’ not 
merely one of intermarriage, but had more weighty significance. 
It is stated in Judges i. 16 and iv. 11 that Hobab, Moses’ 
father-in-law or brother-in-law (for the word is ambiguous), 
was a Kenite, i.e. one of the nomadic tribe of North-west 


1 Gen._xxxvii. 27, 28. ° Hist. of Israel, ii. 44 (English translation), 
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Arabia, which seems to have been sometimes and in some 
localities blended with the Amalekites. Of the firm friend- 
ship between the Kenites and the Israelites we have many 
proofs in the history of that people, dating from the alliance of 
Moses, and continuing till the very last days of Jerusalem. 
The question of the religion of the Midianites has a direct 
bearing on the matter which we are discussing. Are we to 
suppose that they would have objected on religious grounds 
to the practice of circumcision? Certainly all that we read of 
the religion and morality of this nation is most unfavourable. 
They joined with the Moabites in seducing Israel to sin on the 
plain of Shittim. Idolatry and licentiousness were found 
among them in the grossest forms. They seem to have 
learned and practised the vices of the Canaanites, with whom 
doubtless they had intermarried. We see to what low depths 
they had sunk when one of their own princes, Zur, the head 
of a chief house in Midian, prostituted his own daughter in 
order to draw away an Israelite from allegiance to the Lord.’ 
It was owing to their moral degradation, and to the evil in- 
fluence which they exercised on the Hebrews, that Moses was 
enjoined to declare war against them, and that the terrible re- 
tribution recorded in Numbers xxxi. was exacted from them. 
Such being the moral condition of the Midianites, it is not 
probable that they would have had any sympathy for the reli- 
gious aspect of the rite of circumcision. Whether they them- 
selves practised it is a question. It has been said that Moses, 
when he established it as a national ordinance for Israel, was 
merely sanctioning a practice which he had learned in Egypt. 
That he had seen it in the country of his birth is quite certain. 
In the most ancient times it seems to have been universal 
there, whatever may have been the origin of the custom, and 
to have arisen independently, without any express revelation 
on the subject. In later times—certainly under Persian and 
Greek rule—it was disused among the great bulk of the 
people, and was confined exclusively to the priestly caste,” 
though it has continued to be observed by the Copts and 
Abyssinians unto this day. It has spread, too, into other 


1 Num. xxv. 

2 Herod. ii. 37 ; Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 13; Prichard, Phys. Hist. of Mankind, 
ii. 287 (3d ed.). Iam much indebted to the Biblical cyclopedias, especially 
to M‘Clintock’s and Strong’s work, for these particulars. 
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parts of Africa, especially in the western regions, and even in 
the south, where it is still found as a custom among the 
Kafirs. In the “Epistle of Barnabas” (chap. ix.) we read that 
all the Syrians and Arabians are circumcised, as well as all the 
priests of idols. Josephus’ tells us that the Arabians perform 
the rite in the boy’s thirteenth year in remembrance of the 
circumcision of their ancestor, Ishmael. St. Jerome* says 
that in his day the tribes dwelling round Palestine were 
circumcised, especially those who made their home in the 
desert. Elsewhere he adds the information that “the greater 
part” of the Egyptians, the Idumezans, Ammonites, Moabites, 
and Ishmaelites were circumcised. Now, to be uncircumcised, 
in Jewish eyes, was equivalent to being impure, cut off from 
all relation to God, and outcast from all that was religious or 
holy. It is the common reproach hurled against the Philis- 
tines. But this charge is never brought against the Midianites. 
However great their iniquity, however offensive and injurious 
they were in their acts towards Israel, they are never called 
uncircumcised. We must believe, therefore, that they prac- 
tised circumcision more or less—not from any religious motive, 
but merely from custom or fashion, or sanitary considerations. 
In the time of Hyrcanus, as Josephus * mentions, the Idumzans 
had ceased to use it. Mahomet, in later time, did not insist 
upon it as a religious rite; and if the modern Turk is circum- 
cised, it is not because the Koran commands it, but for other 
reasons. The family of Jethro was of purer religion than the 
other Midianites. He himself evidently worshipped Jehovah 
after his alliance with Moses. When he comes to meet Moses 
after the Exodus in the wilderness,* and hears of the great 
deliverance vouchsafed to the Israelites, he rejoices “for all 
the goodness which Jehovah had done to Israel,” and acknow- 
ledges that “Jehovah is greater than all gods.” And in his 
office as priest he “took a burnt-offering and sacrifice for 
God,” while, to show the identity of their faith with his, 
Aaron and the elders of Israel joined in the solemn feast that 
followed the sacrifice, and ate with him “ before God.” If we 
may reason from his expression, after hearing of the miracles 
of the Exodus, “ Now I know that Jehovah is supreme,” we 
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may say that formerly he had worshipped the true God under 
the Semitic name £/, but that now he had learned to ecknow- 
ledge Him under His covenant appellation. His worship of 
El is also perhaps indicated by the name Reuel, or Raguel, 
applied to him or his father, and meaning “Shepherd of El.” 
With regard to circumcision, it is probable that the family of 
Jethro had no fixed rule, seeing in it no religious obligation, 
and neither enforcing nor opposing it. One son of Moses, 
Gershom, the eldest, seems to have been circumcised in 
Midian ; for Moses takes both his sons with him on his return 
to Egypt, yet only one is mentioned as being uncircumcised at 
“the inn,” and that would naturally be the youngest. Why 
the rite had been performed in the one case and not in the 
other can be only a matter of conjecture. Perhaps a long 
interval separated the birth of the two sons, and the influence 
which had succeeded in overcoming prejudice in the first 
instance had weakened or died out by the time the second 
child was born, which event may have taken place quite re- 
cently ; or Zipporah had acquiesced the first time, not knowing 
how severe the operation was, but had demurred in the case of 
her second son, refusing her consent to his suffering the in- 
fliction. And her husband, who was one not wont to assert 
himself, had yielded to the omission, either resting on the 
Ishmaelite custom of postponing the ceremony to the thir- 
teenth year, or hoping to be able to influence her later, or 
expecting some day to return to his own people, where he 
might do as he wished without hindrance. We may consider 
that Moses’ long sojourn in Midian, following on a training at 
the heathen Egyptian court, the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and the influence of his foreign wife, had lowered the 
tone of his mind, and caused him to dwell more in the present, 
and to conform his wishes and habits to the spirit of those 
around him. Years had passed since he had dreamed of being 
the saviour of Israel, “supposing that his brethren would 
have understood how that God by his hand would deliver 
them ;” he had seemed no nearer the accomplishment of his 
desires; and gradually the sign of the covenant made with 
Abraham lost its significance; its infringement seemed to 
bring with it no evil consequences; and his wife’s natural 
antipathy to a rite whose religious import she failed to 
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recognise, and which would occasion unnecessary suffering to 
her child, reacted on him, and he had weakly omitted to per- 
form the outward ceremony which would make his son a 
member of the spiritual and natural Israel. The occurrence 
at the halting-place shows how God awakened him to a sense 
of his error. 

We may now consider the incident in detail. That it hap- 
pened at an “ inn” is, of course, an anachronism. The place 
was probably no building at all. Khans or caravanserais were 
a much later invention, and the term here used means merely 
a halting-place, where the little company rested for the night, 
whether in tents or under the open sky. Here, we are told, 
“the Lord met him, and sought to slay him.” The person 
meant must be Moses, as he is the last person mentioned in 
the preceding narrative, though Tertullian and St. Augustine 
think that the child is intended, relying probably upon the 
terms of the original precept in Gen. xvii. 18, where, speaking 
of the uncircumcised child, it says: “That soul shall be cut 
off from his people.” It is, however, not certain that the 
penalty of death is here imposed, and many deem that either 
exile, excommunication, or loss of privileges are meant. 
Instances of the infliction of the punishment are wanting ; 
and, indeed, the error or sin was not the child’s, but his 
father’s. John Frischmuth wrote a treatise, De Circumcisione 
Zipporae, which will be found in the first volume of that 
curious storehouse of learning, the Thesaurus Theologico- 
Philologicus. In it the writer proves at wearisome length 
that the person threatened with death is Moses, and not his 
son ; and he deals with the other questions that arise in an 
equally prolix fashion, telling his readers all that has been 
said upon the subject, and adding his own not brief remarks. 
The Lord, who met Moses, is supposed by many old com- 
mentators to be an angel in human form, who stood in his 
way with drawn sword, like the heavenly visitant who 
barred Balaam’s path, and menaced him with death. As we 
said above, the LXX. countenance this opinion by giving 
in their version (though against the Hebrew), “ An angel of 
the Lord met him.” Some expositors deem that it was an 
evil angel that attacked Moses, wishing to frustrate his great 
mission,—an opinion, as I have already mentioned, held by 
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the writer of the “Book of Jubilees.” These interpreters con- 
sider that this malignant spirit had a certain power over the 
bodies of the uncircumcised, but could do nothing injurious 
to those who were in covenant with God. In this view he 
must have menaced the child, not the father. But the intro- 
duction of an angel into the scene is not warranted by the 
text ; and in all such cases Luther’s canon is to be observed, 
which rules that wherever the word “angel” is not expressly 
inserted in the narrative, we are not to understand that an 
angel is meant. In the case of Balaam and David the angel 
is distinctly mentioned and seen. Here there is nothing of 
the kind; and the expression in the text must be taken to be 
a human mode of ‘denoting that some heaven-sent visitation 
befell Moses and reduced him to death’s door. Mcst com- 
mentators suppose that he was attacked with some grievous 
sickness, which is often God’s way of arousing: the sleeping 
conscience, or recalling a neglected duty. The great work of 
Moses’ life was not thus to be prematurely frustrated. God 
had not changed His purpose of delivering his people out of 
Egypt by the hands of Moses and Aaron. His seeking to 
slay Moses was not an absolute decree, but a design con- 
tingent upon a result which He knew would not be forth- 
coming. He foresaw that a timely compliance would avert 
the fatal issue ; therefore the stroke was of the nature of a 
warning, and was thus used by the sufferer. And now arises 
the question, Why was Moses’ life threatened by this mys- 
terious visitation? Various answers are given. For instance, 
that Moses had no business to take his wife and family with 
him into Egypt, as they would only be hindrances to him in 
his important and absorbing mission, and that he was thus 
warned of his indiscretion; or that he was thus instructed 
that he had Another to fear besides Pharaoh, whom he had 
been so unwilling to encounter, the greater terror being cal- 
culated to dissipate the lesser. But the course of the narrative 
shows clearly that the danger was connected with the omis- 
sion of circumcision, and that when this rite was duly per- 
formed the danger was removed. It has seemed to some 
critics that the threatened punishment was far too severe for 
the offence. To kill a father for such a neglect of duty, 
which indeed was, under the circumstances, if not justifiable, 
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at least venial, appears to them to be inequitable and cruel. 
To be wiser than God is an attribute of this school of critics ; 
but we can see some reasons for this severity. Moses must 
have known of the commandment given to Abraham, which he 
himself records; its importance, its obligatory character, the 
penalty incurred by its neglect, could not have been forgotten 
by him. It behoved him, who was to be the legislator of 
Israel, to set a high example of obedience in every matter. 
More especially ought he to have observed this first duty of 
every Israelite father, and shown to the people among whom 
he dwelt and to his countrymen that he was scrupulous in 
carrying out the injunction delivered to his great ancestor, 
and that he valued above every earthly consideration the 
privilege of the covenant relation, typified and secured by 
this outward sign. “A city that is set upon a hill cannot be 
hid.” What might have been a venial error in a private and 
obscure individual became a weighty and aggravated offence 
in a man of Moses’ future eminence. And, as the wise man 
says, “ Mighty men shall be mightily tormented.”* For one 
transgression Moses was afterwards excluded from the Land 
of Promise. There is, then, nothing incongruous or uffair in 
his dereliction of duty in the present case being thus severely 
visited. 

Zipporah perceived the imminence of the danger, and 
recognised its cause in the neglect of the rite of circum- 
cision. The Jews say the angel warned her, or made her 
in some way acquainted with the reason of the visitation. 
Others think that Moses himself interpreted to her the 
meaning of his peril. Or was it a monition of conscience 
that showed her fault in having been instrumental in _per- 
suading her husband to omit the ceremony? She evidently 
was acquainted with the practice of circumcision and the 
mode of its performance ; for, while Moses lay prostrate and 
unable to do what was needful, she, without a moment’s 
hesitatign, “took a sharp stone” and performed the opera- 
tion. That such an instrument was used for this purpose we 
see by what Joshua did at Gilgal, where we read that he 
“made knives of flint, and circumcised the children of 
Israel ;”? and the LXX. record how these flints were laid 
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up by Joshua at Timnath-Serah, and afterwards buried in 
his grave.’ On the particular occasion which we are discuss- 
ing a flint knife may have been more available than a metal 
instrument; but there seems to have been a certain sanctity 
attached to the stone implement for this particular purpose. 
Herodotus (ii. 86) mentions that “an Ethiopic stone” was 
employed by the Egyptians in preparing bodies for embalm- 
ing. Pliny’ testifies: “Samia testa virilitatem amputant.” 
So Catullus, Carm. de Aty. Ixiii. 5: 

“ Devolvit illa acuta sibi pondera silice.” 
Juvenal, Sat. vi. 514: 

“ Mollia qui rapta secuit genitalia testa.” 

Maimonides affirms that circumcision may be performed 
with flint, glass, or anything that cuts. 

The operation completed, Zipporah “cast it at his feet,” i.e. one 
would think, cast the foreskin at the feet of Moses. But the 
Hebrew is ambiguous, and, as we have seen above, is variously 
rendered and interpreted. Thus we find these among other 
glosses : She threw herself at the feet of the angel to beg her 
husband’s life; she threw the foreskin at the angel’s feet as 
a propitiatory offering to the avenger ; she touched the child’s 
feet with the bloody token; she cast the flint knife at 
Moses’ feet ; she touched her husband’s feet in earnest sup- 
plication that he would send her home, being thorouglily terri- 
fied at the whole incident. But there is little doubt that the 
rendering in the A.V. is correct. Zipporah, seeing the danger, 
and either admonished by Moses, or by some inward illumina- 
tion understanding the cause, in hasty repentance, and in 
defiance of the usual custom (which devolved the duty on the 
male parent), herself performed the operation, and, casting its 
tokens at her husband’s feet, exclaimed, “ Surely a bridegroom 
of blood art thou to me.” Here again there is a variety of 
interpretation. Some say that the words are addressed to the 
child, Aben-Ezra asserting that it is customary among the 
Jews for women to call a son when circumcised “ bridegroom,” 
either because he was then wedded to the covenant, or, as 
Kimchi says, to express the mother’s joy at the event, a joy as 
great as that of a newly-married pair. Examples, however, of 

1 Josh. xxi. 42, xxiv. 30, Sept. 2 Hist. Nat. xxv. 12. 165. 
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this custom are not met with, nor is it likely that Zipporah, 
who was not a Jewess, would have been acquainted with it, if 
it was usual. Others assert that she calls the child “a bride- 
groom of blood” because owing to him her husband was 
doomed to die. But there is no doubt that the person 
addressed is Moses, though it is disputed in what sense the 
words are to be taken. Some affirm that Zipporah speaks in 
hot wrath, upbraiding her husband with the cruelty which she 
had been compelled to practise on her innocent son. “ Hus- 
band of blood art thou”—cruel and merciless—“ bloody,” as 
Psalm v. 6 and 2 Sam. xxi. 1. But it is scarcely natural that 
she should thus reproach a man sick unto death. And “ bride- 
groom of blood” would not in Hebrew be equivalent to 
“ bloody-minded, cruel bridegroom.” Many of the older com- 
mentators—e.g. Cornelius & Lapide, Glassius, Tostatus—have 
given the true sense of verses 25, 26, which is this: “The bond 
between me and thee is now sealed by blood (Zipporah is 
speaking to her husband); if I had not shed my child’s blood 
by circumcising him, thou wouldst have perished. I have 
gotten and purchased thee anew as my husband, not by dowry 
of money or precious treasure, but by the blood of my son.” 
The account proceeds, “So he let him go,” or “he let him 
alone.” This is explained: the angel left Moses uninjured, 
the disease left him; God, who had “met” him, took His hand 
off from him. All the interpretations come to the same thing, 
viz., that when the neglected duty was performed the visita- 
tion was removed, and Moses’ life was no longer endangered. 
Seeing this, Zipporah repeats her former exclamation with an 
addition: “A bridegroom of blood art thou, because of the 
circumcision.” The two sentences are explained thus by 
Kimchi: “ Before the child was circumcised thou wast a bride- 
groom of blood, condemned to, and in danger of, death ; but 
after the circumcision thou wast a bridegroom of the blood of 
circumcision, because, by this blood-shedding, I purchased thee 
as my husband.” 

It was on account of this occurrence that Moses sent Zip- 
porah and her two sons, some say by Aaron’s advice, back to 
Midian, pursuing his way to Egypt in his brother’s company. 
Either he was unwilling to delay his journey till the child was 
ready to travel, or he had become conscious that family ties 
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would be an impediment in his dangerous mission, and that 
Zipporah herself did not sympathise with his patriotic zeal or 
encourage his high-souled enterprise. After the Exodus, when 
the Israelites had arrived at the neighbourhood of Horeb, 
Zipporah and her sons were brought to Moses by Jethro. This 
is the last mention of her in the Pentateuch, and she seems 
not to have long survived her reunion with her husband. The 
idea that she is the “Cushite woman” whom Moses is said to 
have married (Numb. xii.) appears to be quite unfounded. 
WILLIAM J. DEANE, M.A. 





Art. LV.— Difficulties of Evolution.! 


HAT the tendencies of science in the present day are 
toward atheism if not always avowedly, at least in- 
directly, seems to be beyond dispute. It also appears, perhaps 
unconsciously, to open the door for a pessimism which has 
been expounded and developed more fully by the German 
philosophers Schopenhauer and Hartmann than was ever 
before attempted. Scientists generally stand in an attitude 
of antagonism to old theological, moral, and philosophical 
faiths, of which many doctrines will have to be abandoned or 
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modified if their theories and principles shall endure the test 
of time and investigation. Their example has been followed 
by a few Christian teachers, who, either ignoring or failing to 
appreciate fully the difficulties which beset modern scientific 
theories, and not seeing that by adopting them they must in- 
evitably be landed in a position antagonistic to theism, have 
sought to reconcile them with, and even to use them for 
enforcing, the truths of religion. This position is a dangerous 
.one, for although there can never be any real contrariety 
between the teachings of science properly so called and of 
Christianity when freed from erroneous traditional interpreta- 
tions, in the present state of the former, with its tentativeness, 
uncertainties, and many unexplained difficulties, there cannot 
be said to be any satisfactory common ground on which to 
measure and balance their respective claims. 

The latest attempt to reconcile science in general and evolu- 
tion in particular with revelation, has been made by the 
Bishop of London in the Bampton Lecture for 1884. Perhaps 
somewhat unwisely, he avows his belief in the hitherto 
unproved nebular hypothesis, in the evolution of man from 
the lower animals, with its consequences of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest, but with certain limitations and 
qualifications, and the possibility of reconciling the theory 
with the argument from design. The evolution of plants and 
animals from one or a few primordial forms is only the com- 
plement of the development of worlds from a nebular haze, 
supposing the latter theory to be well founded, and does not 
detract, in his opinion, from the power and glory of God any 
more than the creation of them in the common and popular 
sense. If science can prove that the latter were evolved by 
the operation of certain known laws, there will be less 
difficulty in receiving the former theory, although it is equally 
incapable of being brought to the test of analogy, or within 
the range of any tangible experience. Both are at present 
beset by difficulties, which, being still unexplained, would seem 
to preclude the logical possibility of applying them to support 
the old arguments for the existence of an Intelligent Creator, 
or for strengthening the defences of the Christian faith. 
Whether or not the theory, even in theistic hands, leads to 
atheism, the doubtfulness of evolution renders it a suspicious 
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auxiliary until it has been freed from the imputation of the 
tendencies to which it is now liable. 

Atheistic evolutionists, rejecting the old account of the 
creation, think that they can explain how the worlds were 
formed, without having recourse to so-called Jewish legends. 
Kant and Laplace were the authors of the nebular hypothesis, 
which was suggested to them by the present condition of the 
rings of Saturn., Rejecting the creation of matter out of no- 
thing as unthinkable—although Bishop Temple has no difficulty 
in holding that Moses in his account of the creation intended 
to convey this idea, which the late Professor Clerk Maxwell 
said was beyond the power of the human faculties to under- 
stand,—and the anthropomorphic notion of architectonic world- 
building, the theory only postulates a gaseous vapour diffused 
through space, the law of gravitation, and the transformation 
of energy, and with these it proceeds on scientific principles to 
construct the universe. According to Haeckel, who is the 
most recent expounder of it, this vapour was in a high degree 
of temperature, owing to its nebulous condition, thereby assum- 
ing the existence of primeval heat, although other philosophers 
suppose that it was generated by the violent clashing together 
of the different bodies into which it had become condensed. 
In process of time the chaotic primary nebula was broken up 
into a number of spheres revolving round the solar nucleus, 
which, in consequence of its own rotatory movement, gradually 
assumed a spheroidal or flattened globular form. While the 
centripetal force tended to attract the nebulous particles nearer 
to the centre, the centrifugal, on the other hand, as the central 
mass began to cool by radiation and assume a solid shape, 
separated, and drove them off into space. The latter force 
would be most powerful in the equatorial regions, around 
which would be formed a nebulous ring distinct from the 
rotating sphere, indicating both the formation and direction of 
the motion of the future planets. This mass would in its turn 
gradually condense according to the same law, and become 
another planet moving round the sun, casting off another 
vaporous ring, and thus becoming the parent of a future pro- 
geny of heavenly bodies. In this way the moons which 
revolve around the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, came into exist- 
ence, while the ring which is still seen around Saturn shows 
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a satellite in the early stage of development; but, according 
to others, only a potential body arrested in the progress of 
development because the broken fragments of the ring were 
unable to unite. During this process of world-forming, 
which may have extended over a period of time beyond the 
power of the human imagination to grasp, the gaseous universe 
gradually changed, by refrigeration and condensation, into a 
fiery molten fluid, out of which were developed the sun, 
planets, and-their satellites, each becoming balls of fire, emit- 
ting light and heat. As the cooling process went on, under 
the influence of radiation a thin outside crust was formed, 
within which was enclosed a mass of fiery fluid, which is sup- 
posed to be the structure of the earth at the present time. 

Haeckel thinks that this cosmological gas theory has the 
advantage of harmonising with the general series of phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies at present known, and that it is not 
seriously at variance with any of them. It also, according to 
him, has the merit of dispensing with the action of a personal 
Creator, because, being purely monistic and mechanical, it 
sufficiently explains the origin of the universe by the action of 
the forces inherent in eternal matter. It rests exclusively 
upon mechanical and unconscious causes, as distinguished from 
the prearranged and supernatural. 

Perfect as the theory may seem, and sufficient, as some 
theistic evolutionists think, to account for the origin of the 
universe when a First Cause is supposed, still there are diffi- 
culties which it has hitherto been unable to explain. Science 
cannot say whether the fiery gaseous vapour was the fragments 
and debris of former systems, or whether matter existed in 
this shape from eternity. If there were always such potential 
motion, although the expression is a contradiction in terms, a 
further explanation is necessary as to the manner in which it 
became kinetic, because matter could not of itself pass from 
one state to another. Herbert Spencer, assuming that it was 
originally homogeneous, thought that potential motion was a 
condition of unstable equilibrium, from whence arose the force 
which led to the formation of worlds, with which notion 
Bishop Temple seems to agree. When the further question is 
asked, From whence did the instability of matter derive its 
origin? John Stuart Mill replied that the only explanation was 
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a reference back to a prior inexplicable. Haeckel admits that 
the theory furnishes no explanation of the origin of the rotatory 
motion. He says that inquiry after the impulse which produced 
it can only lead to an unsatisfactory search after the first begin- 
ning of the eternal phenomena of the universe, which can no 
more be imagined than the end of the motion which dominates 
all matter, this being the only explanation which the atheistic 
evolutionist is able to give. If unconscious force produced 
motion, it is just as intelligible to suppose that the gaseous 
particles might have moved in parallel lines, as Democritus 
thought that his atoms did before they were brought into col- 
lision by a side movement, or in irregular clashing action under 
the influence of gravitation, as Kant imagined, as to endue 
them from the beginning with permanent rotatory motion. 
Besides, under the conditions supposed by Laplace, as New- 
comb has pointed out in his Astronomy, in the absence of 
cohesion between the particles of gaseous matter, which have 
a tendency to separate instead of collide, the throwing off of 
the rings in the manner alleged would be impossible ; and, if 
thrown off, instead of forming a series of rings, ultimately 
breaking up into planets or asteroids, they would make a 
flat disc in the shape of innumerable rings joined together in 
the same plane. Neither have the conditions under which 
they could be formed from a rotating mass of cooling vapour 
been investigated mathematically, nor is there any experiment 
really in point, because that of Plateau, of a sphere of oil 
rotating in water, and casting off a number of smaller globules, 
relates to different matter acting in a different medium, and on 
a scale too limited to be conclusive, although it must be 
admitted that it raises some presumption in favour of the 
nebular hypothesis. 

When the nebule now known are examined, very few of 
them present the symmetry of outline which would lead to 
their condensation into a system like that to which the earth 
belongs. But the greatest difficulty is to show how a ring of 
vapour surrounding the sun could by its own motion condense 
into a single planet, surrounded by satellites. It must at least 
have been the size of the diameter of the earth’s orbit, and if 
condensed and broken up into numerous masses, all moving 
with equal velocity in the same direction, it would remain 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXLI. 26 
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further to be explained how, by the action of gravity and after 
numerous collisions, they were formed into the present sym- 
metrical system, and not into asteroids, or into rings similar to 
those which surround Saturn. Neither will the nebular hypo- 
thesis explain the apparent motion of the satellite of Neptune, 
which is retrograde, and in a direction nearly opposite to that 
which the theory requires. The same difficulty exists in the 
case of the moons of Uranus, which, instead of moving in orbits 
inclined tothe ecliptic at small angles, are found also to revolve 
round the primary with a retrograde motion. The evolution 
hypothesis will also not account for the arrangement of the 
bodies of the solar system. It does not explain how it is that 
the inner family of smaller planets is for the most part 
unattended, while the outer consists of larger surrounded by 
satellites, nor why the latter are of greater size, while just 
within their orbits are asteroids, not only individually minute, 
but collectively less than even Mars or Mercury. Why, again, 
should the two middle planets of the inner family be the 
largest members of it? Evolution will not explain Kepler’s 
Laws, which no one can suppose were impressed on the 
heavenly bodies by blind unconscious force acting from neces- 
sity. It is at least equally intelligible to suppose that matter 
received them from a great First Cause. 

These and other difficulties to which the theory is exposed 
seem to render it impossible at best to regard it as anything 
more than a plausible explanation of the method of the forma- 
tion of the universe. All that can be said at present in its 
favour is that the operations of nature in their widest range are 
generally uniform, and that, when traced back to their utmost 
limit, they seem to lead to or suggest the nebular or some 
other kindred hypotheses, such as those of Herschel and 
Thomson, just as the mode of the running down of a clock 
suggests that it was once wound up. As the theory now 
stands, encompassed with serious, unexplained difficulties, it 
seems rather a bold step to attempt to reconcile an atheistic 
speculation with the teachings of Scripture, and employ it for 
the explanation of them. It will be time enough to use it for 
this purpose when the objections have been removed. 

The evolution of the earth was accomplished in the same 
way as that of the other heavenly bodies. It was at first in a 
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fiery fluid state, but when the process of cooling began by the 
radiation of heat into space, a crust was gradually formed, which 
still encloses a mass of molten matter. This theory has not been 
proved, but some think it probable, because the temperature 
increases about one degree at a depth of every hundred feet, 
which at six miles would show a degree of heat suflicient to 
reduce the crust to its original fiery condition. Geysers, vol- 
canoes, and earthquakes are believed to be caused by this in- 
ternal mass of fire, which, as there is no air for it to live upon, 
ought long since to have been extinguished. The organisms 
distributed over the surface of the earth at remote periods, in 
regions where, owing to the cold, they could not now exist, 
furnish some further proof that the temperature was once 
greater than at present. At first there could have been no water, 
and no possibility of life existing as it is now known, owing 
to the fiery condition of the mass. Haeckel says that there 
was steam in the atmosphere surrounding the globe, which, as 
the process of cooling went on, formed into drops of water, and, 
descending to the surface, originated the ocean. The researches 
of geology are insufficient to prove the original molten fluidity 
of the earth, but the general theory of evolution is believed to 
afford it some countenance. 

On the other hand, here again there are difficulties. Why 
should any of the planets cool? What caused the earth to 
radiate heat into space? Why, after passing through a stage 
supposed to be similar to that represented by Jupiter at present, 
did it harden into a crust, while the sun, which is the centre 
and parent of all the bodies in the solar system, continues to 
blaze as a fiery mass? Whence came the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the molten fire, invented by Haeckel to account for 
the origin of water? If, as some suppose, the earth be tending 
to the same state as the moon now presents, there will be 
ultimately neither water nor atmosphere, and all life on its 
surface will be destroyed. 

The evolution of life is the great problem which scientific 
atheism has not yet been able to explain. In his efforts to 
get rid of the notion of a personal Creator, Herbert Spencer 
defined it to be a continuous adjustment of internal to external 
relations, as if this would lessen the difficulty while the power 
causing the adaptation remains unexplained. If matter be 
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eternal, and if it possess within itself the energies sufficient to 
account for the origin of living organisms, whether animal or 
vegetable, without the intervention of a Creator, the proof ought 
to be forthcoming. A recent sceptical writer has admitted the 
difficulty to be of the most serious character, because if life had 
no beginning in time, if there was always a life-supporting 
world somewhere in the universe, then the nebular hypothesis 
must be false, while, if it had a beginning, as life implies 
sensation-and conscidusness, the origin of it is unintelligible, 
because the laws of mechanics will not account for feeling, 
and the problem is therefore transcendental. Professor Du 
Bois- Reymond pronounced this question to be one of the seven 
world-riddles, of which the ultimate solution is beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. Haeckel believes the origin of 
life to be mechanical. He postulates only matter and force, and 
thinks that by them alone he can solve the difficulty. The 
elements of protoplasm are known. Carbon, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen are the component parts of which living matter 
is composed, and these when brought together in a semi-fluid 
state are the mechanical causes of the peculiar phenomena of 
motion which distinguish the inorganic from the organic, and 
constitute in a narrow sense what is usually called life. But 
between protoplasm and life there is a chasm still remaining 
to be bridged over. Haeckel thought that he had found the 
means of uniting the factors in the Bathybius or primitive 
slime found at the bottom of the sea, which Professor Huxley 
pronounced to be a living organism growing spontaneously out 
of inorganic elements, The discovery did not Jong survive the 
test of criticism, because it was soon shown to be a complex 
mass of slime composed of the debris of dead organisms, which, 
when submitted to chemical analysis, was ascertained to con- 
sist of sulphate of lime crystallising when dissolved into gypsum. 
The moneron or speck of slime, having been proved to be a 
delusion, has been given up by Huxley himself. Haeckel 
admits that the only alternative lies between spontaneous 
generation of monera and the belief in a supernatural miracle, 
whereby life was produced on the earth. He holds that the 
former can neither be experimentally refuted nor experimentally 
proved because of the difficulties which at present stand in the 
way, and that the latter is the questionable standpoint still 
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taken by many so-called “exact naturalists” who renounce 
their own reason. 

In 1870 Dr. Bastian thought that he had discovered that 
life could be evolved out of the inanimate by the generatio 
equivoca, but after a long series of exhaustive experiments 
Professor Tyndall arrived at the conclusion that the evidence 
in favour of it crumbled in the grasp of the competent 
inquirer. Scientific men, including many of those who 
accept the doctrine of evolution, admit that there is no proof 
available to show that life has yet been produced except from 
antecedent life, and that, if the forces of nature have been 
always uniform, what they do not, and apparently cannot, 
produce now, they did not produce in the remote past. If 
molecular motion was insufficient to evolve life from the 
protoplasm at the outset, subsequent and present experience 
points infallibly to the same conclusion. 

On this question theistic evolutionists break away entirely 
from the atheistic. Bishop Temple admits that present evi- 
dence is opposed to spontaneous generation. The elements of 
protoplasm can be brought together, but the means of com- 
bining them so as to produce life has not yet been discovered, 
any more than the means of recalling it after the bond has 
been: broken. Sir William Thomson, while denying spon- 
taneous generation, supposed that life came on a meteoric 
stone from another planet already inhabited, but this ridiculous 
explanation would only push the miracle of the creation of it 
one step further back, without affording any solution of the 
problem. 

Some of the followers of Darwin affirm absolutely that 
man was evolved from the ape, while others, with more cau- 
tion, are only able to say that he may have been developed 
from the lower animals. On this question the former are the 
atheistic and the latter the theistic evolutionists. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties with which the doctrine is encom- 
passed, the number of those who accept it seem to be on the 
increase. Here the difference between the two schools is not 
so marked as in the previous case, the latter appearing to 
occupy only a tentative position, waiting for more light before 
committing themselves. The language of Bishop Temple is 
cautious and obscure. He says that science has not yet 
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asserted, and will probably never be able to assert, that man 
became a fully developed animal, with brute instincts and 
inclinations, before he passed into a human being such as he 
is now ; but this is what Darwin and Haeckel his pupil dis- 
tinctly affirm. He thinks that his body may have been 
developed, according to the theory of evolution, along a 
parallel and independent line of its own, branching off at a 
very early period in the descent of animal life. When his 
body was, ready the soul was given, and man was made in 
the image of God. The difficulties of this modified form of 
his evolution are not insignificant. Until he received the 
spiritual faculty and the Divine image he must have experi- 
enced the wants and felt the inclinations of a brute, although 
in human shape, because otherwise he could not have provided 
for his own support, so that on this supposition Darwin’s notion 
that primeval men and their ape-like progenitors probably 
lived in society is not so absurd as it would otherwise appear. 
The theory makes the human body to be an offshoot from 
the lower animal life, without conscience and a soul, living, 
it may be, for countless ages, the life of a brute, with nothing 
to guide him except instinct and propensions, the sole differ- 
ence between him and his fellow-animals being the shape of 
his frame and possibly upright gait, because it is not even 
asserted that during the brutish stage he possessed the faculty 
of language. It is also unsatisfactory because while it sup- 
poses, without tangible evidence, the evolution of man’s body, 
it denies the evolution of his mental and moral powers, by 
asserting that at some stage of his development the latter 
were the result of a direct creative act. One part of his 
nature was evolved, while the other was specially created. 
Haeckel, more consistent than the theistic evolutionists, 
begins with the moneron, and infusing active powers into this 
minute speck of protoplasm, makes it evolve of itself motion, 
force, and living organisms, which by differentiation and 
natural selection ultimately, in the lapse of countless ages, 
makes it produce man as a living creature, fully formed, with 
all his faculties. He traces his descent from structureless 
protoplasm through twenty stages, the semi-apes appearing at 
the seventeenth, the man-like ape at the nineteenth, and the 
ape-like man at the twentieth. Speaking of the man-like 
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apes, who in the course of time lost their tails and a portion 
of the hairy covering of the back, he said that they do not 
exist at the present day either in a living or fossil state, but 
that they certainly did exist among the unknown extinct 
human apes of the Miocene period-—which is an admission 
that an important link in the chain of descent is wanting. 
Out of the ape-like man, man himself was evolved by the 
gradual development of his brain and larynx, thereby enabling 
him to acquire the power of ratiocination and the faculty of 
speech. If the scheme breaks down at the nineteenth stage, 
it also fails, on Haeckel’s own admission, at the twentieth, 
because he says that there is no doubt that man is descended 
from an extinct mammalian form, which, if it could be seen, 
would certainly be classed with the apes, so that the link 
between them and the human body is allowed to be wanting. 
This admission, when fully explained, practically destroys 
Haeckel’s theory. Darwin allows that it is impossible to 
obtain direct evidence of the variations which must have 
taken place in man’s ape-like progenitor before he could have 
been evolved. He therefore attempts to establish the apparent 
variability of different races, and thus argues back to the 
supposed variations of the missing ape. He says that man is 
liable to numerous slight and diversified changes, induced by 
the same general causes, and transmitted in accordance with 
the same laws, as in the case of the lower animals. On any 
theory the race must have had a beginning at some very 
remote period. One evolutionist thinks that he has lived on 
the earth for ten thousand years, while Wallace affirms that 
there is evidence to show that he has inhabited it for more 
than one hundred thousand. Whatever be the foundation for 
these opinions, there can be no doubt that if he were evolved 
the process must have begun possibly in the Miocene or 
Pliocene periods, because there must have been developed a 
race of beings higher than apes, which again must have gone 
on varying under the process of natural selection, till it reached 
the condition of the lowest known type of humanity. Darwin 
admits that the physical, and especially the mental, difference 
between the lowest type of man and the highest known 
anthropoid ape is enormous. Therefore the time required for 
the variation, which on the evolution theory of natural selec- 
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tion must have been of inconceivable duration, must have 
been equally enormous. In proportion to this duration must 
be the probability of finding some traces of the variations in 
the graye!s or fresh-water formations above the Tertiary system, 
but no being between an ape and a man has yet been dis- 
covered. Neither in the gravel nor in the drift-clay, nor in 
the fresh-water beds, nor in the tertiaries below them, has 
there ever been traced any specimen of the intermediate 
monkey which Haeckel and Darwin equally assume to have 
existed. Neither from the bed of the ocean has any relic of 
such a creature been dredged up, although the remains of the 
mamimoth and the rhinoceros have been discovered both in 
the sea and in the gravel and drifts. These animals must 
have lived before the apes, because no trace of the latter has 
been found in connection with them. The remains of flint 
implements are supposed to prove that man must have existed 
in the Stone Age, and the Neanderthal skull, which is thought 
to belong to that remote period, shows differences from the 
highest known anthropomorphous ape so decided that if the 
great variations which the doctrine assumes really took place 
during an age of unknown duration, it is inconceivable that 
no trace of them should now remain. The four-handed ape 
required to be evolved into an erect man, the howling baboon 
into an articulate, speaking being and the instinct of a brute 
into will, reason, and conscience. The changes must have 
taken place in vast tribes, not in isolated pairs; but still there 
is no evidence forthcoming to justify the attempt to bridge over 
the chasm which separates man from his ape-like progenitor. 
The similarity of structure between the body of an ape of 
the highest order and that of a man has been used to raise a 
presumption that the one was evolved from the other by the 
process of natural selection. Besides the other difficulties 
equally formidable which stand in the way of its acceptance, 
those which have been raised by Wallace, himself an evolution- 
ist, cast further doubts upon it. He admits that natural selec- 
tion alone could not have provided the savage with so large a 
volume of brain, because, being the organ of mind, it implies a 
degree of mental capacity which no uncivilised race has yet 
exhibited. The internal capacity of the human skull ranges, 
in the Teutonic family, from an average of 94 cubic inches 
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down to the Bushmen, with 77, although individuals have been 
found showing a much larger measurement. . Some of the Finns 
and Cossacks show 98 cubic inches, while Esquimaux skulls 
are known with a capacity of 113. The few remains of pre- 
historic man which have been discovered do not indicate any 
material diminution in the size of the cranium. A Swiss skull 
of a man who is supposed to have lived in the Stone Age was 
found to correspond exactly with that of a Swiss youth of the 
present day. The Neanderthal skull was estimated to have a 
capacity of 75 cubic inches, which is about the average size of 
existing Australian crania. The Engis skull, which Sir John 
Lubbock supposes to be that of a man who was contemporary 
with the mammoth and the cave-bear, has been pronounced by 
Professor Huxley to be a fair average skull, which might have 
belonged to a philosopher or a savage. The cave-men who 
were contemporary with the reindeer in the south of France, 
had great brain capacity and development of the frontal region, 
showing characteristics of superiority such as are usually 
found in civilised races, while the other anatomical peculiari- 
ties of their structure indicate great muscular powers, and the 
habits of brutal and savage men. 

The skulls of the highest apes do not show any such brain 
capacity. The gorilla is the largest specimen yet known, hav- 
ing 35 cubic inches, and the ourang-outang only 28. The 
lowest races of men have five-sixths of the capacity of the 
highest, while the highest apes have scarcely one-third of the 
capacity of the lowest savage man. A negro has been found 
with a development of 105 and an Australian with 104 cubic 
inches, which would show a mental power of no use to them as 
savages. If they inherited it from brute ancestors, the latter 
must have been very far removed from the highest apes of the 
present day. A brain slightly larger than that of the gorilla 
would have been sufficient for the limited mental development 
of the savage. His increased skull capacity could never have 
been produced by the laws of evolution, which proceed on the 
principle that a degree of organisation is developed exactly pro- 
portionate to, and never beyond, the wants of each species, and 
that one part of the body can never increase in size and com- 
plexity, except in strict co-ordination to the wants of the whole 
system. Nor can it be the result’‘of mental exertion, because 
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as savages they would have never engaged in such work. In 
view of this development of brain capacity, it is evidently 
more reasonable to suppose that the present savage races of 
men were degraded from more civilised, than that they were 
evolved from apes. Wallace inclines to the opinion that the 
brain of prehistoric and savage man was not evolved by natural 
selection, but produced by a Power distinct from that which 
presided over the development of the lower animals through 
their ever-varying forms of being. 

Darwin said that natural selection had no power to produce 
injurious modifications in any being, and that a single illustra- 
tion of this sort, if it could be found, would be fatal to his theory. 
Such a case has been found in the terrestrial mammalia, with a 
hairy covering of the body, which, when the skin is soft and 
sensitive, forms a natural protection against the climate, and 
especially against rain. The hairs are so arranged on the back 
as to carry off the water by being invariably directed down- 
wards from the upper parts of the system. In man this hairy 
covering has almost entirely disappeared, and more completely 
from the back than any other part of the body. Darwin 
absurdly supposes that the hairs scattered over the human 
frame are the rudiments of the hairy coat of the lower animals, 
but if man were evolved from the hairy apes, the naked savage 
ought to have retained the peculiarity in its integrity. So far 
from such a protection being hurtful or useless to prehistoric 
man, the habits of most savages, who provide a covering for the 
back, suggest a different view. The hair could not have ceased 
to grow on their backs simply because it was useless, even if 
it were likely that a character so long persistent in the entire 
order of mammalia could have disappeared under the influence 
of diminished utility. Natural selection could not have pro- 
duced man’s hairless body by the ‘accumulation of variations 
from a hairy ancestor. Not only could they not have been 
useful, but must to a certain extent have been hurtful. Even 
if, owing to a combination of injurious qualities, the hairy cover- 
ing could have been abolished in primeval man living in the 
tropics, it is impossible to believe that it would not have re- 
appeared as the race spread into colder climates, under the 
influence of reversion to a persistent ancestral type. It cannot 
be supposed that a character such as hairiness, which exists 
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among all the mammalia, could have become in one type only 
so continually combined with a hurtful condition as to lead to 
its permanent suppression. Wallace thinks that in this case 
also some other Power than natural selection must have 
brought about the change. 

The specialisation of the hands and feet of man is equally 
difficult to be accounted for on the evolution theory. Through- 
out the whole of the quadrumana the foot is prehensile, and 
it is impossible to see why the faculty should have been taken 
away by the process of natural selection. It must have been 
useful in climbing, and is quite compatible with locomotion, 
as in the case of baboons. It may not be consistent with 
perfectly easy, erect movement, but it cannot be conceived that 
primzeval man, as an animal, derived any benefit from such a 
form of locomotion. His hand contains latent powers and 
capacities of which savages are ignorant, and must have been 
even less used by paleolithic man and his predecessors. It 
has all the appearance of an organ specially provided for the 
use of civilised races, and with the view of rendering civilisation 
possible. The structure both of it and the foot seem un- 
necessarily perfect for the needs of a savage, in whom they are 
as fully developed as in the highest races. If an Intelligent 
Power has guided the development of man, indications of it in 
this and similar facts seem to afford a cumulative proof that 
the result has been attained by such interference, more con- 
clusive than the mere speculations of the evolution theorists. 
Sir Charles Bell, in his Bridgewater treatise, showed that the 
human hand furnished a most powerful proof of the argument 
from design. 

Between the twentieth and twenty-first stage of the develop- 
ment of man from the apes, Haeckel would introduce the 
speechless primitive ape—men who made their appearance 
in human form, but destitute of articulate speech, and of the 
higher mental development connected with it. It was the 
more perfect differentiation of the larynx and the brain which 
first produced the true man. He was evolved from the 
preceding stage in consequence of the gradual improvement of 
the inarticulate animal sounds into human speech ; but this is 
only conjecture, resting on no evidence. If man has been 
evolved from the highest apes, he must be correlated with 
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them, and if so, his language and the cry of the monkey ought 
to be capable of being traced to a common origin. The organ 
of speech has been adapted to give expression to his thoughts, 
but the ape, which resembles him so closely in structural 
organisation, and is so intelligent in many of its actions, has 
never been taught to speak as much language as a parrot. He 
can howl, squeak, chatter, and bark, and can be taught to do 
certain things in imitation of man, but not to use intelligent 
speech, from whence it has also been justly inferred by Wallace 
that there is no correlation between human speech and the 
sounds emitted by animals. 

Professor Mivart says that brutes are without true language, 
being unable to utter rational and articulate sounds. That 
they have a language of their own is not denied, but it bears 
no relation to the medium which man uses for communicating 
his thoughts to the senses of other men, and by means of 
which they learn his ideas and volitions. Darwin attempted 
to account for human language in two ways, in one place 
attributing the faculty to man having acquired a higher in- 
tellectual nature, while in another he said that his higher 
intellectual nature was the result of his having acquired the 
faculty of speech. Both positions may be true in a sense, but 
on the theory of evolution they are contradictory. He resorted 
to speculation to show how speech was at first acquired. 
Primeval man, or some of his anthropoid progenitors, probably 
used their voices largely, like the gibbose apes of the present 
day, to produce musical cadences, exerted during the courtship 
of the sexes to express various emotions, such as love, jealousy, 
triumph, or challenge to rivals. The imitation of these cries 
by articulate sounds might have given rise to words expressing 
more definite emotions. He thought that it did not seem 
altogether incredible that some wise ape-like animal might 
have thought of imitating the growl of a beast of prey so as to 
indicate to his fellows the nature of the expected danger, 
which would be the first step in the formation of language. 
To this speculation the answer is easy. If some wise ape in 
the past did what Darwin supposes to have been done, why 
cannot the gorilla or ourang-outang at present do the same, and 
thereby originate a race of apes possessing the faculty of 
speech ? 
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Evolution and Theism differ fundamentally at the outset. 
The latter sets out from a personal God, assuming His 
existence as requiring no proof, because the idea is so deeply 
fixed in the human mind as to be incapable of being eradicated. 
Butler said that the notion of an Intelligent Creator was so 
universal that he would not argue the question with an atheist. 
The other, assuming the eternity of matter, at once becomes 
involved in difficulties, which are not diminished by the 
differences about creation prevalent among scientific men. 
Bruno and Darwin admitted the existence of God, but made 
no use of Him in the development of their theories, both 
apparently wishing to save themselves from the odium of 
atheism. The disciples of the latter are not so cautious. 
Haeckel pronounces against the existence of God. He thought 
that creation in the ordinary sense was unthinkable, and that 
it is equally impossible to suppose that matter can have either 
a beginning or an end. Force acting by necessity upon matter 
has produced everything now visible, without the intervention 
of God either at the outset or subsequently. But he is in 
some points inconsistent with himself. He distinguishes 
between the coming into existence of a body by creative power, 
which is beyond human comprehension, and can never be the 
subject of scientific inquiry, and the coming into existence of 
its form, in which latter sense alone can science attempt to 
explain the history of natural bodies. By this expedient it 
endeavours to account for the organic, and the development 
of animals and plants, including their manifold historical 
changes. The mechanical view of creation embodied in the 
theory of evolution may explain the phenomena of motion in 
animals and plants, but it breaks down when applied to their 
forms, which Haeckel admits must owe their origin necessarily 
to a higher supernatural creative Power acting for a definite 
purpose. In one place he denies the existence of God, creation, 
and final causes, and in another, when his theory lands him in 
difficulties, he admits the reality of each without hesitation. 
Less dignified, but not less objectionable, is the view of Graham 
in The Creed of Science, who, in obedience to what he considers 
the claims of philosophy and modern thought, casts overboard 
the human attributes, as he calls them, of consciousness and 
personality in the Deity, which he thinks are in contradiction 
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to the notion of an absolute Being, because He cannot be 
subject to the limitations which the former imply, and accepts 
a power behind nature which is in a sense supernatural, acting 
with a purpose in creation, and in evolving the phenomena of 
life. A power, without personality or consciousness, acting in 
nature, is as mucha denial of God as Haeckel’s view, and only 
requires to be nakedly stated to insure rejection. 

A sinister consequence of the evolution theory is the denial 
of desigh in nature, because unconscious force, acting by 
necessity and without a purpose, excludes the adaptation of 
means to ends. For final it substitutes mechanical causes, 
which, after numerous trials extending over a period of in- 
definite duration, succeeded, but only by chance, in producing 
the present heavenly and terrestrial system of things. It 
affirms that the latter are sufficient to account for the evolution 
of individual organisms, and pronounces the co-operation of 
designing or teleological causes to be unnecessary, as dis- 
tinguished from the dualistic conception of the universe, which 
supposes a Creator working according toa definite plan ; the 
monistic theory regards organic and inorganic bodies alike as 
the necessary production of natural forces. Nowhere in the 
formation of animals can the latter discern the action of a 
Personal Creator, while it sees everywhere the evidence of 
the mechanical development of matter by the operation of a 
necessarily active cause. It finds in the process of evolution 
the effects of the eternal, immutable laws of nature. It assumes 
blind force acting without a beginning and without a plan. 
The teleological argument for the existence of God therefore 
falls to the ground, and along with it the belief in His 
Personality inherent in the human mind. 

Not entirely atheistic, but equally absurd, is the theory of 
Samuel Butler in his Evolution Old and New. He admits the 
existence of God, but regards Him as embodied in all living 
forms, being the Power whereby they have learned to fashion 
themselves, each, according to its ideas of its own convenience, 
making itself a microcosm or unwritten history of the universe. 
After numerous failures and experiments, man became the 
designer of every organ of his own body, because he was best 
fitted for the task by his antecedents and practical knowledge 
of the requirements of the case. By man Butler means not an 
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individual of any given generation, but the human being in the 
entirety of his existence from the dawn of life down to the 
present time. He thought that it was more consistent with 
reason and common sense to see the designer of each living 
form in the form itself than to look for him in some other 
place or person. This view of evolution is absurd, because, 
while it places God in matter, it represents Him as of limited 
power, inasmuch as only after numerous trials and failures 
was He able to produce man, with all his organs and faculties 
perfect, as he now is. 

The apparent overthrow by the new philosophy of the 
fundamental*verity of natural religion is sufficiently serious. 
But there was little need for bringing about such a result, 
because Hume and his followers, as some thought, had argued 
so effectually against the doctrine of final causes, that many 
believed the reasoning to be unanswerable. Paley’s famous 
illustration of a watch found on a heath by a passing traveller 
will not, according to them, establish his case, because much 
would depend upon whether he were a civilised man possessing 
previous knowledge of articles in common use adapted to 
certain ends, or whether he were a savage, who, being ignorant 
of the design of his own complicated nature, would not be 
likely to infer that the watch was made by a designer. After 
granting everything demanded by philosophers, and admitting 
that Hume’s objections are irrefragable, and even supposing 
that the universe assumed its present form by the laws of 
evolution, the fact remains that the human mind cannot but 
discern a purpose in the mathematical arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies, in the construction of the different organs of 
man and animals, in the adaptation of each to their surround- 
ings, and in the formation and correlation of plants. It is 
impossible to doubt that the eye was intended to see with and 
the ear to hear with, while it is infinitely more difficult to 
imagine that both came into existence by chance after 
innumerable trials and failure, or that they were evolved by 
man when carrying out the process of his own construction. 
After this, supposing the organ to be completed, there remains 
the difficulty of explaining on the evolution theory the power 
of vision with its delicate adjustments, and the faculty of 
hearing. Is there no proof of design in the adaptation of both 
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to the external world, so as to enable man to know what 
‘surrounds him? Supposing that it was chance which origin- 
ated consciousness and every living thing, reason necessarily 
falls back upon purpose as in some sense determining the pro- 
cess by which the world and men were formed. There is in 
the human mind an intuitive perception of design in nature, 
which observation and experience abundantly confirm, just as 
much as there is an intuition of God which no reason can 
eradicate. 

Here, again, evolution is inconsistent with itself. Denying 
design, it yet affirms it under another form. Herbert Spencer 
says that while the development of one species from another is 
the law of nature, the result is aided, if not mainly caused, by 
the environment in which animals are placed. Modifying 
surroundings must therefore be adapted to them, or else the 
object aimed at by force working out the process of develop- 
ment would not be attained. This is as much a proof of 
design as any of the final causes commonly seen in the world. 

Bishop Temple attempts to show that evolution, instead of 
being at variance with natural religion, actually strengthens 
the argument from design. What it really affects is, accord- 
ing to him, not the evidence of design, but the manner in which 
it was executed. Paley, knowing only the science of his age, 
argued as if plants and animals had been brought into existence 
by separate acts of creation, but the more recent doctrine of 
evolution, as the Bishop understands it, suggests that the 
creation of a single primordial form involved the development 
of the inorganic and of every species of organic life by slow 
processes, the ultimate designs of each being concealed in the 
original atom, with the laws according to which they were to 
act. This view of creation according to him, although rejected 
by Mill in his essay on Theism, presents the power of the 
Creator under an aspect vastly more majestic than the old 
conception, and gets rid of the objection that the common 
argument from design sets Him forth as an Artificer rather 
than a Creator, dealing with materials requiring to be modified, 
and shaped to answer particular ends. The one mighty act in 
the beginning was the creation of the universe, as we now know 
it, with all its varieties, movements, powers, and future develop- 
ments. No other evolutionist has hitherto propounded such a 
theory, which is destitute of all evidence to support it, except 
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what can be evolved from the human imagination. It pre- 
serves the existence of God as the First Cause, but it drops 
Him at every subsequent stage, because if the universe was 
concealed in the first gaseous atom all necessity for future 
interference was obviated ; and, if so, the opinion diminishes 
and even destroys the need for an ever-present guiding and 
controlling Power, and removes the Creator so far from the 
sympathies of man that He becomes a mere vanishing point 
in the dim vista of antecedent eternity. There follows also the 
unfortunate consequence that the evil which exists in nature 
must have originated from the same source, and that before 
man was evolved it was either already developed, or latent in 
matter, and ready to meet him at the outset of his career. If 
Haeckel and other atheistic evolutionists find it necessarily 
involved in their doctrine, what is patent and felt by every one 
cannot be excluded when theism is superadded. If the theory 
of development provides for the permanent improvement of the 
species, it also provides for the continuation of evil, and for the 
perpetuation of the struggle with good which is now in progress. 

Evolution, whether theistic or atheistic, must deal with the 
existence of evil, and each presents a different view of it, both 
in the present and in the future. The former arises out of, 
and is connected with, the argument from final causes. Mill 
explained the difficulty of reconciling the goodness of God with 
the miseries which exist in the world by rejecting the idea of 
an omnipotent Creator, and regarding nature and life, not as 
the expression of the moral character and purpose of the Deity, 
but as the result of a struggle between contriving benevolence 
and an intractable material, in which the victory rested with 
the latter. It is impossible to see how this differs from the 
theory of the theistic evolutionists, who can only account for 
the origin of evil by assuming that it was present when the 
first atom was endowed with the faculty of development in 
conformity with inherent laws, so that on their principles 
the power and the benevolence of God are both imperilled. 
According to the theistic conception, the origin of evil is 
within the range of human thought, however unsatisfactory 
this explanation may be. Hartmann thought that the uncon- 
scious force which produced the world formed organised 
beings without a preconceived plan, and afforded at the same 
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time scope for the play of evil in the evolution of life and con- 
sciousness, this being, according to Schopenhauer, Nature’s 
mistake. The denial of the conscious personality of the Deity 
removes the old difficulty from the field of inquiry, and shifts 
to Nature herself, as Mill has explained, all the responsibility 
for originating the pain and evil which exist in the world. 
They are involved in the properties of matter and in the imper- 
fect organisation which has led to the struggle for existence 
between individuals, both rational and irrational. 

Bishop Temple, adapting the argument of Butler to evolu- 
tion, explains the existence of evil, and prophesies its gradual 
but final destruction by supposing that the work of the Creator 
is not yet finished ; that the powers given to the primordial 
atom are not yet exhausted, and that the necessary imperfec- 
tions of a great design, of which some outline can even now be 
traced, will, in the lapse of time, be gradually eliminated. The 
term “necessary” is here significant, as if God could not have 
created His universe free from all liability to moral and phy- 
sical evil, which seems to trench on the idea of His absolute 
goodness. The doctrine also involves perpetual progress, be- 
cause the expression “survival of the fittest” points to a con- 
tinual diminution of pain, and the increase of the enjoyment 
of all creatures. Being better adapted to their surroundings, 
life will be easier to live. The progress may be slow, but the 
nature of it cannot be mistaken. Real science is necessarily 
optimistic. Other evolutionists, such as Darwin, Spencer, and 
Haeckel, also hold that the existing evil is steadily diminish- 
ing. In the past there has been great development of man’s 
nature, and a corresponding increase of happiness. Although 
evolution must admit a parallel development of evil, yet in the 
result good will finally predominate. 

On the other hand, evolution and final causes, according to 
some, open the door for a pessimistic view of creation and 
nature. Paley’s arguinent from the watch supposed to be 
found on the heath was adopted by Mill, who pointed out that 
while it would prove the idea of design as being in the mind 
of the maker, and so of an intelligent Designer of the universe, 
it would not prove that His plan aimed at producing human 
happiness. If the latter be not established, the proof of intel- 
ligence alone will be of little avail. At this point evolution 
interposes its difficulties. It casts discredit upon the opinion 
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that Nature was made for and intended to promote the welfare 
of man, by showing that he was developed from Nature, and 
that he occupies a position in which he is controlled by laws 
uniform in their operation, so that, instead of being her master, 
he is practically her servant. In its atheistic character it 
affirms that the existing relation between organ and function 
does away with the hypothesis of previous arrangement and 
adaptation, and leaves to theists the alternative of either disre- 
garding facts and reason, or of viewing the Divine purpose as 
comprehending interests of which human life forms a very 
small portion, regulated and controlled by unchanging laws. 

If evolution in its optimistic aspect be the ruling idea with 
some, a different interpretation of it in the pessimistic sense is 
equally possible. Natural selection, if it ensure progress and 
future happiness to a few by the destruction and disappearance 
of the weak, involves an enormous waste of organic life, and a 
degree of suffering and misery which, up to the present time, 
may and actually does far out-balance all the positive enjoy- 
ment. Spencer asks why it is that the earth is largely peopled 
with creatures which inflict on each other, and on themselves 
so much suffering. Why were animals endowed with appli- 
ances for inflicting pain? Referring to the evidences of the 
geological record, he shows that myriads of ages before the 
advent of man upon the earth they possessed such weapons. 
Besides, in every species, during all time, the majority have died 
either by starvation or by violence. Schopenhauer thought that 
the world could not have been worse than it is, without ceasing 
to exist altogether. The continual struggle everywhere going 
on does not suggest an optimistic view of creation, but rather 
the opposite. It is not at all clear that, with the increase of 
good, and with the augmented sensitiveness of man, evil does 
not make corresponding progress, and develop itself in an in- 
creasing ratio. Evolutionist pessimism has as good a justifica- 
tion as its opposite. It deals with the origin and continuance 
of evil, and provides a new and sinister rotation of them, so 
that in this aspect it will scarcely commend itself to thinking 
minds. It has opened the door for a view of human life neither 
pleasing nor encouraging, because it sees nothing in nature but 
the result of a chapter of accidents produced by blind force 
acting under the control of impersonal necessity. 

J. B. COURTENAY, M.A. 
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Art. V.—Ignatius and his Epistles. 


_— the time of the Reformation the epistles of Ignatius 

have received an unwonted amount of consideration ; and 
at present the importance assigned to them has rather increased 
than diminished. Bishop Lightfoot has recently published a 
work of enormous learning and research upon Ignatius and his 
Epistles, which, as he informs us, has occupied his attention at 
intervals for nearly thirty years. Some may think that much 
of the labour expended is comparatively useless, and comes 
under the category of what Grotius calls “laborious trifling,” 
as the Bishop has not only critically examined and annotated 
the so-called seven genuine epistles, but also those epistles 
which are universally admitted to be spurious, and even the 
different accounts of the martyrdom of Ignatius which are 
obviously fabulous and worthless. He has, however, laid us 
under great obligations, as these seven epistles of Ignatius, 
supposing them to be genuine, combined with the recently 
discovered Didaché, afford us a firm standing-ground, much 
needed, for the discussion of the constitution of the Church in 
the age immediately succeeding that of the apostles. In 
Germany the importance of the epistles of Ignatius has also 
been fully recognised by the labours of Zahn and Harnack; 
and, for the sake of English readers, we would especially refer 
to three learned articles by Harnack in the Expositor, being 
a review of Bishop Lightfoot’s work. Nor have the opponents 
of the Ignatian epistles been silent. A work has been recently 
published by Professor Killen of Belfast, entitled The Ignatian 
Epistles, being a reply to Bishop Lightfoot, in which he en- 
deavours to prove that all the extant epistles of Ignatius are 
spurious. This work is, however, marred by being evidently 
written under preconceived views and in a party spirit, and 
assumptions are therein adopted which are far more incredible 
than any of the reasons which have been adduced in favour 
of the epistles. 


I.—IGNATIUS, THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLES. 


The name Ignatius or Egnatius is of Latin origin, and was 
not- uncommon among the Romans, and especially’among the 
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Samnites and the old Italic population. The Egnatian Way 
has imparted to it notoriety. Besides the name Ignatius, the 
saint and martyr also calls himself in his epistles Theophorus, 
which may be interpreted either “borne of God” or a “ bearer 
of God.” This second name was not an honorary appellation 
bestowed upon him by his admirers, but was his proper name, 
it being not unusual at that time for persons to have two 
names, as “Saul who also is called Paul.” It is not improbable 
that Ignatius adopted this name at his baptism, and that, 
whilst Ignatius was his original, Theophorus was his Christian 
name. We know very little of his life except what we may 
learn from his epistles and a few notices by Eusebius. He 
appears suddenly before us in the full lustre of his fame, as a 
prince among Christian martyrs. From the peculiarity of his 
Greek, it has been inferred that he was a Syrian by birth ; 
certainly he was not a Jewish Christian. It is also evident 
that he was not a Roman citizen; his journey to Rome was 
that of one condemned, and not, like that of Paul, of one on his 
trial in consequence of an appeal to Cesar; and his death by 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre was not that to which a 
Roman citizen could be subjected. Eusebius informs us 
that on the death of Evodius, who was the first bishop of 
Antioch, Ignatius was appointed the second (Hist. Eccl. iii. 
22); but elsewhere he tells us that Ignatius was the suc- 
cessor of the apostle Peter at Antioch, and the second 
who obtained the episcopal office there (Ibid. iii. 36). The 
Apostolic Constitutions affirm that Evodius was ordained 
by Peter and Ignatius by Paul (Apost. Const. vii. 46). The 
bishopric of Peter at Antioch and the ordination of Ignatius 
by Paul are legendary ; and of Evodius we know nothing. All 
that is certain is that Ignatius was at an early period of the 
first century bishop of Antioch. It is further probable that 
he did not become a Christian until late in life; he speaks of 
himself being “an untimely birth ” (Rom. ix.). Nor in all his 
epistles is there the slightest allusion to his ever having come 
in contact with the apostles. He did not, like Polycarp, sit at 
the feet of John, and thus is not entitled to be called an 
apostolic father, in the sense of having conversed with the 
apostles. From his epistles it is evident that he was a man 
of a warm and somewhat fiery disposition ; that he was filled 
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with an intense love to Christ which impelled him to devote 
himself, not only willingly but joyfully, as a martyr to His 
cause; that he was somewhat of a visionary and enthusiast, and 
that he was guided by devotional feeling and not by caleu- 
lating reason. 

It is evident that a great enthusiasm was kindled by the 
fame and fate of Ignatius. His journey to Rome was rather 
that of a renowned hero than of a condemned criminal. When- 
ever his approach was reported, deputies from the neighbouring 
churches were sent to salute him; and the bishops of Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles honoured him by their pre- 
sence. From the epistles it evidently appears that he was 
condemned at Antioch to be devoured by wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre at Rome, and it was in consequence of that 
sentence that he was conveyed to the imperial city. We can 
trace the course of his journey. He travelled by land from 
Antioch to Smyrna, taking the northern route, passing through 
Philadelphia and Sardis, and not visiting Tralles, Magnesia, and 
Ephesus, which lay on the southern route. At Smyrna he 
seems to have been detained for some time, and here he 
received the deputies of the churches, and wrote several of his 
epistles. He went by sea to Troas, where was a second de- 
tention, and where he wrote other epistles. From Troas he 
went by sea to Neapolis, and from that to Philippi, where we 
have traces of his presence in the epistle of Polycarp. Here 
our records fail us; but we may infer that from Philippi he 
would proceed by the usual Egnatian road, and by sea from 
Dyrrachium to Italy, and on his arrival at Rome the sentence 
pronounced against him at Antioch would be carried into 
effect. We have several accounts of his martyrdom, but they 
vary in their contents, contradict the statements of the epistles, 
and are filled with mythical embellishments. The interview 
of Ignatius with the emperor Trajan, whether it occurred at 
Antioch, according to the Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom, or 
at Rome, according to the Roman Acts, must be relinquished 
as legendary and wholly without foundation. 

The date of the martyrdom of Ignatius is a matter of dispute. 
According to the general consensus of tradition, it occurred in 
the reign of Trajan, but at what period of his reign is un- 
certain. “We shall be doing no injustice to the evidence,” 
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remarks Bishop Lightfoot, “by setting the probable limits 
between A.D. 100-118, without attempting to fix the year more 
precisely.” Although the interview of Ignatius with Trajan 
must be regarded as fabulous, yet his condemnation may have 
arisen from something connected with that emperor when 
resident at Antioch. Trajan did not arrive at Antioch until 
A.D. 113 on his expedition against the Parthians. In a.p. 115 
the great earthquake occurred at Antioch during Trajan’s 
residence in that city, when he narrowly escaped death. Now 
it is according to analogy to suppose that a popular tumult 
would be raised against the Christians, under the supposition 
or pretext that they were the cause of the earthquake ; and 
that Trajan, who had no personal interest in them and was 
not very regardful of human life, yielded to their fury,and passed 
sentence on Ignatius, the most prominent and influential 
Christian in that city. This persecution was evidently tem- 
porary and local, and Ignatius heard of its cessation when at 
Troas. We would therefore assign a.D. 115 as the most 
probable date of the martyrdom. , 

Other dates have, however, been adopted by learned theo- 
logians. Harnack, in order to avoid certain objections against 
the genuineness of the Ignatian epistles, which would go to 
prove a later date, supposes that the martyrdom did not occur 
under Trajan but under Antoninus Pius. He gives his opinion 
in the following terms:—‘To sum up my judgment: the 
epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp were probably written after 
the year A.D. 150; that they had been composed as early as 
A.D. 100 or A.D. 118 is a mere possibility, which is highly im- 
probable, because it is not supported by any word in the 
epistles, and because it rests only upon a late and very problem- 
atic witness.” Not only does such a supposition go against 
the common tradition of the Church, but there is no record of 
any persecution against the Christians in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. Volkmar supposes that the martyrdom occurred in 
A.D. 115, in consequence of the rage of the populace against 
the Christians, occasioned by the earthquake, and that it took 
place at Antioch, and not at Rome; but this also is a mere 
hypothesis at variance with general tradition. Neander carries 
his scepticism to such an extent as to regard the whole account 
of Ignatius and his martyrdom as doubtful, so that we cannot 
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disentangle the true from the fabulous. “Neither,” he observes, 
“can we regard the report of the martyrdom of the bishop 
Ignatius of Antioch as a document belonging to this period. 
In the narrative we do not recognise the emperor Trajan, and 
therefore feel ourselves compelled to entertain doubts with 
regard to everything reported in it; as, for example, that 
Christians were, even in the reign of this emperor, thrown to 
wild beasts.” This objection and others adduced we shall con- 
sider when we discuss the authenticity of the epistles. 

It is certain that legend has been busy with the life of 
Ignatius. Not only have many epistles been ascribed to him 
which are undoubtedly spurious, but mythical actions have 
been attributed to him. One common tradition is that he was 
the little child whom the Lord took in His arms and proposed 
to the disciples as a pattern of humility—a legend which 
doubtless arose from the name Theophorus or God-borne. The 
Acts of Martyrdom are also full of legends. In the Roman Acts 
a long account is given of the interview between Trajan and 
Ignatius. Trajan, after having in vain attempted to frighten 
Ignatius by threats and tortures, tries what bribery can do. 
He offers to make him high-priest of Jupiter, and to share his 
kingdom with him, if he will recant. When cast among the 
lions the wild beasts at first refuse to touch him, but after- 
wards they rush upon him and crush him to death without 
injuring any part of his flesh. This was done, we are told, 
“that his reliques might be a protection to the great city of the 
Romans, in which Peter was crucified and Paul was beheaded, 
and Onesimus was made perfect by martyrdom.” 


Il.—NUMBER AND RECENSIONS OF THE EPISTLES. 


The great difficulty in the discussion of the Ignatian epistles 
arises from the number of the epistles which have been assigned 
to Ignatius, some of them undoubtedly spurious, and the different 
recensions and versions under which these epistles have been 
transmitted to us. The total number of epistles bearing the 
name of Ignatius which have come down to us is fifteen or 
sixteen. Of these seven are mentioned by Eusebius, namely, 
those to the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Trallians, the 
Romans, the Philadelphians, the Smyrnians, and the_epistle to 
Polycarp, and which are extant in a double Greek recension, a 
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longer and a shorter. The longer recension, besides these 
seven, contains five additional epistles, namely, those to the 
Tarsians, the Antiochenes, the Philippians, to Hero, the successor 
of Ignatius in the bishopric of Antioch, and to a certain 
female disciple called Mary of Cassobola. Besides these we 
have four epistles found only in a Latin version—two to the 
apostle John, one to the Virgin Mary, and an answer of the 
Virgin Mary to Ignatius. 

The four Latin letters containing the correspondence of 
Ignatius with the apostle John and the Virgin are short and 
wholly worthless. Their spuriousness is self-evident. They 
were probably composed in the eleventh century with the 
design to promote the worship of the Virgin. They were great 
favourites of the medizval Church, and more manuscripts 
have been transmitted of them than of all the other Ignatian 
epistles. They are found only in Latin, and there is internal 
evidence to show that this was their original language. 

The longer recension contains twelve letters. They were 
first published in Greek by Paceus in a.p. 1557, and since 
then numerous editions have appeared from the press. Bishop 
Lightfoot has given us a critical and annotated edition of 
them. The five additional letters, namely, those to the Tar- 
sians, Antiochenes, Philippians, to Hero and Mary of Cas- 
sobola, are now universally admitted to be spurious, so that no 
critic of the present day defends them. The evidences of 
their spuriousness, both external and internal, are too numerous 
and too obvious to be set aside. But even the longer recen- 
sion of the other seven better-attested epistles is now rejected ; 
and it is now universally admitted that these epistles have 
been tampered with and interpolated, with a design either to 
magnify episcopacy or to promote certain dogmatic opinions. 

The shorter recension of the seven epistles ascribed to 
Ignatius has obtained a more favourable reception among 
theological critics. Very few manuscripts of them are extant, 
with the exception of the epistle to the Romans, which is also 
found in manuscripts containing the Acts of the Martyrdom. 
Archbishop Ussher first discovered them in a Latin manuscript 
which he published in a.D. 1644, and adverted to the remark- 
able difference between them and the usual form of the 
Ignatian epistles. Two years later, in AD. 1646, a Greek 
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manuscript of them was found in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, containing six of the epistles, that to the Romans being 
wanting, and was published by Vossius ; and about half a 
century later another manuscript was found containing the 
whole seven epistles. These epistles are directed to the same 
churches to which Eusebius informs us Ignatius wrote letters, 
and hence, for the sake of distinction, may be called the 
Eusebian epistles of Ignatius. “ When,” observes Eusebius, 
“Ignatius came to Smyrna, where Polycarp was, he wrote one 
epistle, namely, that to the church of Ephesus, in which he 
mentions its bishop Onesimus ; another also to the church of 
Magnesia, which is situated on the Menander, in which he 
makes mention of Damas the bishop; another to the church 
of the Trallians, of which he states that Polybius was then 
bishop. To these must be added the epistle to the church at 
Rome, which also contains an exhortation not to disappoint 
him in his ardent hope by refusing to endure martyrdom. 
After he had left Smyrna he wrote an exhortation from Troas 
to those in Philadelphia, and to the church of Smyrna, and 
particularly to Polycarp who was bishop there ” (Hist. Ecel. 
iii. 36). 

The question concerning the Ignatian epistles became com- 
plicated by a remarkable discovery of Cureton. There was 
found in the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian 
desert, a Syriac version of the Ignatian epistles. This version 
was published by Cureton in A.D. 1845, under the title of The 
Ancient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius to Poly- 
carp, the Ephesians, and the Romans. It is to be observed 
that this manuscript contained only three of the Eusebian 
epistles, and that in a still more abbreviated form than they 
are to be found in the shorter recension. Cureton maintained 
that these three are the only genuine epistles of Ignatius, that 
the additions to them found in the shorter recension are inter- 
polations, and that the other four Eusebian epistles, namely, 
those to the Magnesians, Trallians, and Philadelphians, are 
spurious. These views he embodied in his Corpus Ignatianum 
published in a.p. 1849, which also contained a vast amount of 
information and a large collection of references and documents 
concerning Ignatius and his writings. 

The Ignatian epistles have given rise to much controversy 
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in the Christian Church. This controversy has often been 
carried on in a polemical and sectarian spirit, the Episco- 
palians defending these epistles as being favourable to their 
views, and the Presbyterians rejecting them. Before the 
discovery of the shorter recension by Ussher, it is no wonder, 
especially considering the notoriety of the Latin epistles, 
that eminent writers spoke of them in the most disparaging 
terms. Thus Calvin observes: “ With regard to what they 
(the Romanists) pretend as to Ignatius, if they would have 
it to be of the least importance, let them prove that the 
apostles enacted laws concerning Lent and other corruptions. 
Nothing can be more nauseating than the absurdities which 
have been published under the name of Ignatius.” After the 
discovery of the shorter recension and its publication by 
Vossius, the controversy was carried on by Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians with great ingenuity and ability. The 
epistles were attacked with singular acuteness by Daillé, a 
French Presbyterian, and were as ably defended by Pearson, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester. The discovery by Cureton 
of the Syriac version rekindled the controversy. Cureton’s 
views were adopted and defended by Baron Bunsen, Ritschl, 
and Ewald; and were attacked by Bishop Wilberforce, and 
in Germany by Uhlhorn, Diisterdieck, and Huther. Bishop 
Lightfoot at first advocated the view of Cureton, but in his 
last great work he defended the genuineness of the whole 
seven epistles of the shorter recension. “ For a time,” he 
observes, “I accepted the Curetonian letters as representing 
the genuine Ignatius, and this opinion was expressed in some 
of my published works. Subsequent investigations have, 
however, convinced me of the untenableness of this position.” 
On the other hand, the genuineness of all the epistles in 
every form was rejected by Baur, Hilgenfeld, Schwegler, and 
other theologians of the Tiibingen school ; whilst Neander, 
Thiersch, and Lechler expressed their strong doubts. Renan 
supposes that the epistle to the Romans alone is genuine. 

The present state of matters appears to be that the 
Curetonian Syriac is now regarded as containing not the 
original epistles of Ignatius, but as an abridgement of the 
shorter recension made for devotional purposes. The contro- 
versy is now entirely limited to the genuineness of the seven 
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Eusebian epistles in the shorter form. We are now able to 
come to this discussion, not with previously adopted opinions, 
as the controversy was formerly carried on by the Episco- 
palians on the one hand and by the Presbyterians on the 
other, but with unprejudiced feeliggs, regarding it merely as 
a question of history and criticism, without leanings to the 
one side or to the other; and it is only by an unprejudiced 
examination that the truth can be ascertained. 


III.—AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLES. 


The genuineness of the seven Eusebian epistles of Ignatius 
belonging to the shorter recension has been defended by 
evidence partly external and partly internal. 

The first testimony adduced in their favour is that of 
Polycarp. This is the most important evidence, as the 
epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians professes to have been 
written immediately after the martyrdom of Ignatius. The 
following are the two references in that epistle to Ignatius : 
“ I exhort you all to yield obedience to the word of righteous- 
ness, and to exercise all patience, and, as ye have seen, not 
only in the case of the blessed Ignatius, and Zosimus, and 
Rufus, but also in others among yourselves, and in Paul 
himself and the rest of the apostles.” And again: “Ye 
wrote to me, both ye yourselves and Ignatius, asking that if 
any one should go to Syria, he might carry thither the letters 
to you. The letters of Ignatius which were sent to us by 
him and others, as many as we had by us, we send unto you, 
according as ye gave charge. Moreover, concerning Ignatius 
himself and those that were with him, if ye have sure tid- 
ings, certify us.” These references to Ignatius in the 
epistle of Polycarp are attested by Eusebius. “ Polycarp,” he 
observes, “also makes mention of the same epistles in the 
epistle to the Philippians that bears his name ;” and then 
follow the two passages which we have quoted. From this 
we learn that Ignatius was led as a martyr through Philippi, 
and that he wrote epistles. Professor Killen endeavours 
to refute this important testimony by asserting that the 
Ignatius to whom Polycarp alludes was not the martyr, but 
a Philippian Christian—an assertion for which there is no 
support, and which is refuted by the express words of 
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Eusebius; and to remove the difficulty about Syria, he has 
to adopt the extravagant supposition that by Syria is not 
meant the country of that name, as every one would naturally 
suppose, but some obscure island on the Augean Sea not far 
from Smyrna. The testimony of Polycarp, so far as it goes, 
we hold to be irrefutable, though certainly it does not testify 
to the genuineness of particular epistles. 

The next testimony adduced by Bishop Lightfoot is sus- 
picious, and we think must be relinquished. It is that of 
Lucian. Lightfoot supposes that Lucian, in his description of 
Peregrinus, caricatures Ignatius. Zahn also had previously 
adverted to the points of resemblance between Peregrinus and 
Ignatius. The instances, however, which these authors ad- 
duce are not sufficiently striking, are scattered throughout 
the narrative, and are counterbalanced by more remarkable 
points of difference, so that we do not suppose that there is any 
reference to Ignatius in the writings of Lucian. We there- 
fore assent to the judgment of Harnack on this point: “I 
confess I cannot imagine how writers go on citing Lucian as 
a witness for the epistles. The coincidences are vague and 
far scattered, and they are as easily explained from the 
coincidences in the actual history of the Peregrinus and 
Ignatius, that the hypothesis of Lucian having heard Ignatius, 
or having seen his epistles, and having made use of this 
knowledge in his Peregrinus, is to be regarded as utterly 
groundless.” 

Much more important and decisive is the testimony of 
Irenzeus. We have in his writings an actual quotation from 
Ignatius’ epistle to the Romans. “A certain man of ours,” 
he observes, “said, when he was condemned to wild beasts 
because of his testimony with respect to God: ‘I am the 
wheat of Christ, and am ground by the teeth of the wild 
beasts, that I may be found the pure wheat of God’” Com- 
pare with this Romans iv.: “I am God’s wheat, and I am 
ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may be found pure 
bread of Christ.” These words of Irenzeus are also men- 
tioned by Eusebius: “Ireneus knew the martyrdom of 
Ignatius, and makes mention of his epistles.” Professor 
Killen attempts to nullify this testimony by the supposition 
that these were the dying words of some unknown martyr of 
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Lyons, and were afterwards inserted in a spurious epistle 
attributed to Ignatius, in order to give authority to it; a 
supposition which bears improbability in the very face of it. 
These words of Irenzus are a strong testimony in favour of 
at least the epistle of Ignatius to the Romans. 

There are two quotations from the epistles of Ignatius in 
the writings of Origen. “I remember,” he observes, “ that 
one of the saints, Ignatius by name, said of Christ, ‘My love 
was ‘crucified,”—words which occur in the epistle to the 
Romans, chap. vii. And again he says: “I find it well 
written in one of the epistles of a certain martyr, I mean 
Ignatius, second bishop of Antioch after Peter, who in the 
persecution fought with beasts at Rome, that the virginity of 
Mary escaped the prince of the world,”—a statement which 
is contained in that remarkable passage in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, chap. xix., when Ignatius mentions three things 
he concealed from the devil—the virginity of Mary, her child- 
bearing, and the death of the Lord. 

We have already repeatedly adverted to the remarkable 
and full testimony of Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 36). He men- 
tions the condemnation of Ignatius and his journey to Rome : 
“ Tradition says that he was sent from Syria to Rome, and 
was cast as food to wild beasts, on account of his testimony to 
Christ.” On his journey “he fortified the different churches 
and the cities where he tarried by his discourses and exhorta- 
tions, particularly cautioning them against heresies.” Euse- 
bius then mentions by name the seven epistles which he 
wrote: four at Smyrna, namely, the epistles to the Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Trallians, and Romans; and three at Troas, 
namely, the epistles to the Philadelphians, Smyrna, and Poly- 
carp. He then gives extracts from these epistles, and adduces 
the testimonies of Polycarp and Irenzus in their favour. It 
is evident that Eusebius had before him the seven epistles of 
Ignatius when he wrote his History. 

These external evidences in favour of the epistles of Igna- 
tius are supported by internal. There are many incidental 
notices in the epistles, undesigned coincidences, which attest 
their genuineness. For example, at Smyrna Ignatius is met 
by deputies from the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, and 
Tralles. Now the number of these deputies is, as we would 
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expect, in the inverse ratio of the distance of these cities from 
Smyrna; more numerous from Ephesus, less numerous from 
Magnesia, and least of all from Smyrna. From Ephesus there 
are five deputies, the bishop Onesimus, and the presbyters and 
deacons Crocus, Burrhus, Euplus, and Fronto; from Mag- 
nesia there are four deputies, the bishop Damas, the presby- 
ters Bassus and Apollonius, and the deacon Sotion ; and from 
Tralles, the most distant, there is only one, the bishop Poly- 
bius. Again, there is in the epistles no mention of later con- 
troversies, which, in the age immediately succeeding that of 
Ignatius, distracted the Christian Church. There is no allu- 
sion to the Paschal controversy which, forty years afterwards, 
was the occasion of the journey of Polycarp to Rome; nor any 
mention of the Montanistic movement, which overspread the 
Church, and was embraced by Tertullian. The Gnostic heresies 
alluded to in the epistles were the earliest developments of 
that system, with the possible exception of one statement to be 
afterwards mentioned. Another mark of antiquity is the very 
little reference to the writings of the evangelists and apostles 
in these epistles. This shows that they were written at a 
period before any collection of the books of the New Testa- 
ment was made. 

. Another internal mark of genuineness is the recurrence of 
certain names throughout the epistles. This is a proof that 
the epistles must be regarded as a whole, especially as those 
names recur in a manner which is evidently undesigned. 
Thus—to take an instance—Burrhus the deacon is mentioned 
as one of the deputies of the church of Ephesus who met 
Ignatius at Smyrna. The martyr expresses the hope that 
Burrhus may remain with him, to the honour of the Ephesians 
and their bishop. Now, turning to the epistles written from 
Troas, we find that Burrhus was still with Ignatius, and was 
employed as his amanuensis in writing the epistles to the 
Philadelphians and the Smyrnians. 

A still more remarkable undesigned coincidence is the men- 
tion of Alce. She is mentioned in two epistles, and these 
both addressed to Smyrna, as a Christian woman of some note 
belonging to the church of Smyrna. Thus in the epistle to 
the Smyrnians written from Troas, Ignatius says: “I salute 
Alce, a name very dear to me, and the incomparable Daphnus, 
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and Euternus, all by name.” And in the epistle to Polycarp, 
the bishop of Smyrna, he writes : “I salute Alce, a name very 
dear to me.” Now in the account of the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, a document generally considered authentic, and written 
forty years after the death of Ignatius, there is mention of 
Alce as a woman of influence. Nicetas, the father of Herod, 
who occupied the official position of irenarch at Smyrna, is 
said to, have been the brother of Alce. Both Nicetas and 
Herod were enemies of the Christians ; but the special mention 
of Alce suggests that she was a Christian ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that she is the same as is mentioned in the 
epistles of Ignatius. We have here a strong corroborative 
internal evidence in favour of these epistles. 

Such are the external and internal evidences in favour of 
the Ignatian epistles, and these we consider sufficiently strong 
to show that the balance of proof is on their side, provided 
that these evidences be not nullified by the existence of ana- 
chronisms in the epistles. We must however defer the con- 
sideration of this and of the other objections brought against 
the epistles to a future article. PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 


Art. VI.—The History of Jacob. 


HE second stage in Jacob’s wonderful career—the period 
of conflict or season of discipline—extended from the 
moment when he left the heights of Bethel till the solemn 
midnight hour, many years later, when, beside the brook 
Jabbok, on the north of Mount Gilead, as he returned from 
Padan-aram, he held mysterious combat with the nameless 
assailant whom he there encountered. How long an interval 
lay between these remarkable experiences of the Patriarch— 
the first in passing out into exile, and the second in coming 
home to his ancestral abodes—will fall to be determined in 
the course of this investigation; but the general character of 
the period, regarded as a whole, demands a preliminary notice. 
It began with the Bethel vision, in which heaven opened 
above the head of the travel-stained, foot-sore, heart-saddened, 
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and conscience-burdened fugitive, who was fleeing from a 
brother’s wrath, compelled, by reason of his treacherous 
behaviour, to put miles between himself and that brother's 
murderous intent. Then, for the first time, the soul of the 
Patriarch and God stood face to face, the one with its mean- 
ness, duplicity, and guilt, the other with His majesty, truth, 
and grace, an experience which, with more or less vividness, 
must precede in every soul the awakening of a truly religious 
life. Then, too, there entered into the heart of Rebekah’s 
son, or woke up within it, in answer to the quickening breath 
of Heaven’s grace a principle of thought and action, the prin- 
ciple of faith in God, to which in preceding years he had been 
in great degree a stranger, but which from this moment 
onwards was to bear rule within his spirit, struggling with 
the old habits and instincts of craft and greed, of double- 
dealing and self-seeking, till these were overthrown, and it 
was established in uncontested dominion over his inner and 
outer lives. This goal was reached when at Jabbok he 
wrestled with the angel and prevailed,’ achieving a victory 
more splendid than that which he had won in his father’s 
house when he fought a brother with the carnal weapons of 
lying and deceit, and carrying off a prize incomparably more 
valuable than the fat acres Isaac had bequeathed him, even 
the blessing of the Lord, which “maketh rich, and He addeth 
no sorrow with it,”? the blessing which He still promises to 
Jacob’s seed,* the blessing of righteousness and salvation, or 
of “life for evermore.”* Between the two—the starting out 
upon a new path at Bethel, and the coming in to a terminus 
of moral and spiritual triumph at Jabbok—extended the 
years of foreign residence in Padan-aram and of hard service 
with Laban, years of struggle, in which the battle of grace and 
faith as against nature and sight was fought out in the soul of 
Jacob, in which, by being permitted in some degree to reap as 
he had sown, he learned to know the meanness, bitterness, and 
guiltiness of sin, to recognise the feebleness and insufficiency 
of his own unaided strength in the holy warfare upon which 
he was entered, to acquire the grace of humility and self- 
distrust, and to realise his constant dependence upon Heaven 
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for all things pertaining to both life and godliness. Nor is it 
difficult to see that in meting out such a season of discipline 
or period of conflict to Jacob, the Sovereign Arbiter of human 
destinies was subjecting His servant to no unusual treatment. 
In the earlier career of Abraham the same method of pro- 
cedure can be discerned—first, the awakening call in Ur’ of 
the Chaldees, or at Haran,’ then the intermediate years of 
waiting and hoping, despairing and rejoicing, obeying and 
sinning, and finally the crowning victory on Mount Moriah. 
The later history of Israel as a people reveals a similar plan 
of education: first, an interview with God at Sinai, after that 
a time of wandering in the wilderness, and in the end a con- 
quest of the Promised Land. In Christian experience a like 
phenomenon occurs. To borrow language from Paul, there is 
first, in the moment of conversion or of spiritual quickening, 
a revelation of the Son of God to the soul,‘ after which there 
commonly ensues a contest,” more or less prolonged and acute, 
between the forces of nature and the principles of grace within 
the regenerated man, which in turn culminates in the triumph 
of the latter, or of the establishment within the soul of a per- 
manent ascendency of grace and faith. The perception of 
these analogies may lend additional interest to a study of this 
part of Jacob’s career. 

1. The arrival at Haran is the incident which first arrests 
attention as the sacred narrative pursues its onward way. 
Turning his back upon a scene which for him had been 
hallowed by the holiest experience through which a human 
soul can pass—namely, an interview with God—and bearing 
within his bosom ineffaceable impressions of the vision he had 
there beheld, of the promise he had there received, and of the 
vow he had there uttered, Jacob descended from the elevated 
plateau of Bethel, and “lifting up his feet” in answer to the 
“merry heart” within, directed his steps northwards towards 
“the land of the sons of the east,” Padan-aram (the field of 
Aram), or Mesopotamia (the district between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates), pursuing probably the route that had a cen- 
tury before been taken by Eliezer when he went to woo 
Rebekah for his master’s son. Haran or Charran, in Accadian 
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Kharran, called by the Romans Carrhae, the city to which 
more particularly Jacob was travelling, the residence of his 
mother’s brother Laban,’ was at that time the frontier town of 
the Babylonian Empire, and contained a temple to the moon- 
god of Ur. It stood near the crossing of the highways from 
Babylon to the Mediterranean, and from Damascus to the 
regions beyond the Great River. It was situated, according 
to Niebuhr, two days’ journey s.s.£. from Edessa; and by 
Arabian geographers has been described as extremely beautiful, 
and surrounded by high hills, though somewhat defective in 
water and wood. Scripture mentions it as a town which was 
afterwards conquered and sacked by the Assyrian monarchs 
before Sennacherib;* and Assyrian inscriptions‘ inform us 
that one of those predecessors, Tiglath Pileser 1, “ the powerful 
king, the: subduer of hostile races, the illustrious warrior, he 
who has extirpated* all wild animals,” as the monuments 
describe him (1100 Bc), slew “ten large wild buffaloes 
in the country of Kharran and the plains of Khabur,” 
and brought “their skins and their horns, with four live 
buffaloes ” he had captured, to his city Ashur. Distant from 
Bethel close on 400 miles, it might be reached by Jacob in 
ten or twelve days. The locality was to him entirely new 
and strange. Having looked about him on the outskirts of 
the city, either to ascertain his whereabouts or to discover 
water wherewith to quench his thirst, he observed a well, with 
three flocks of sheep lying quietly around its mouth, waiting 
for their shepherds to remove the stone and fill the troughs 
that they might drink. According to trustworthy testimony, 
it was, and still is, a frequent Oriental scene. “ Who that has 
travelled much in this country,” says Thomson,’ “has not often 
arrived at a well in the heat of the day which was surrounded 
with numerous flocks of sheep waiting to be watered? I once 
saw such a scene in the burning plains of Northern Syria. 
Half-naked, fierce-looking men were drawing up water in 
leathern buckets ; flock after flock was brought up, watered, 
and sent away ; and after all the men had ended their work, 
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then several women and girls brought up their flocks and drew 
water for them. Thus it was with Jethro’s daughters; and 
thus, no doubt, it would have been with Rachel, if Jacob had 
not rolled away the stone, and watered her sheep.” “In 
following up the Wady (extending from Beit Ibrin in a south- 
easterly direction),” writes Robinson,’ “we passed two other 
wells. One of them, about half-way up, was quite large; 
flocks and herds were gathered around both, while men and 
women were drawing water, and filling for them the many 
drinking-troughs, presenting an animated scene of Oriental 
pastoral life.”* Canon Tristram, speaking of the wells of 
Moladah (El Mihlha), near Beersheba, says :—“ Eight ancient 
water-troughs stand irregularly round, some oblong, some cup- 
shaped, and others apparently the scooped pedestals of ancient 
columns which have supported a portico over the well. Into 
these our muleteers and guards were busily pouring water for 
the various cattle. The whole scene was a vivid illustration 
of pastoral life.” Having accosted the shepherds of the three 
flocks, who were waiting the arrival of their companion flocks, 
that the watering might be performed all at once, Jacob learnt, 
to his surprise and delight, that his journey had been prosper- 
ously clirected since leaving Bethel, that the city in the neigh- 
bourhood was Haran, that his mother’s brother was a well- 
known and considerable personage in the locality, that Rachel 
(his daughter) was a fair shepherdess, a by no means inappro- 
priate vocation for one whose name signified “Ewe,” and 
that she was coming, like the rest of them, to the well 
with her flock. Whether Jacob recognised in the situation 
an evidence that already Jehovah had begun to implement 
His promise*—“I am with thee, and will keep thee in all 
places whither thou goest ”—may be somewhat uncertain; it 
would seem as if he promptly discerned and appreciated the 
opportunity a kind Providence was placing in his way for 
becoming acquainted with his cousin. With commendable 
zeal and sagacity—perhaps because he saw the shepherds were 
lazy, perhaps with an eye to the coming interview with 
Rachel, which he preferred should be held without the pre- 
sence of third parties—he advised them not to lose so much of 
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the precious day, but to water their flocks and drive them off 
again to pasture. This, however, they declined to do; and 
thereupon the expected damsel appeared, who at once made a 
powerful impression upon the heart of Jacob by her personal 
charms, we cannot doubt, though clearly her father’s flocks were 
not devoid of attractions. It was the work of an instant to 
spring to his feet—having before her arrival been reclining on 
the sward, to approach the well’s brink, to roll away the heavy 
stone which closed its mouth (Robinson mentions that in the 
East he often found the wells covered by stones so heavy that 
two or three men were requisite for their removal), to water his 
uncle’s flocks, and to kiss his cousin—whether on the lips, brow, 
cheeks, or neck is not related. If he performed this tender 
salutation before informing her who he was, it no doubt took 
her by surprise, as even in those unconventional times it was 
hardly the custom for middle-aged gentlemen to salute in such 
fashion young and pretty girls to whom they were strangers. It 
is, however, probable that he first explained to the maiden who 
he was, in which case the kiss of affection and friendship he 
gave her was quite in accordance with the manners of the day.’ 
So, soon after, Laban kissed his nephew,’ and at a later period 
his sons and daughters,’ Esau kissed Jacob,‘ and Joseph his 
brethren. The heart of Jacob was deeply moved. Partly in 
joy at so speedily discovering his relatives, it may be hoped also 
in grateful recollection of the Heavenly Guide who had pro- 
mised to be with him and prosper his way, he “lifted up his 
voice and wept.” He had not done so when he cheated Esau 
and lied to his father. Was this a preliminary symptom that 
Jacob in Haran was another man from Jacob at Beersheba ? 

2. The matrimonial experiences of Jacob form an interesting 
study. Welcomed into Laban’s home, and employed in the 
capacity of a shepherd, he soon gave evidence of skill in 
handling flocks. At a month’s end his uncle discerned it 
would be advantageous to retain his services, and for this end 
proposed to give him wages—“ because thou art my brother 
(i.e. my kinsman), shouldest thou serve me for naught? Tell 
me, what shall thy wages be?” Jacob, whose heart had been 
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at first sight smitten with tender love for Rachel, had no diffi- 
culty in arranging with his kinsman, whom perhaps already he 
perceived to be reluctant to part with money or money’s worth, 
though uncommonly easy about disposing of his daughters’ 
hands. “TI will serve thee seven years for Rachel thy younger 
daughter,” said Jacob; and immediately his offer was accepted. 
“It is better that I should give her to thee, than that I should 
give her,to another man,” responded Laban ; in this following 
the practice of the day, Orientals generally preferring alliances 
within the circle of their own relatives, as “Burckhardt, Volney, 
Layard, and Lane testify is still the case among the Bedouins, 
the Druses, and other Eastern tribes.” It was soon appazent 
that Jacob was not the only man in Haran or Beersheba who 
knew how to make a bargain. The same cunning and cupidity 
which Jacob himself had formerly exhibited were now dis- 
played by his uncle. Hard service was exacted by Laban, 
but Jacob deemed it light, and the long years as a few days, 
for the love which he had to Rachel. It has been well said’ 
that these words “ breathe the purest tenderness, and express 
more emphatically than the flowery hyperboles of romantic 
phraseology the deep attachment of an affectionate heart.” 
When the days of servitude were ended, Laban made a great 
feast—a mishteh or drinking, a wedding banquet or bridal 
(bride-ale), to which the principal inhabitants of the place 
were invited, ostensibly to celebrate the wedding of his younger 
daughter Rachel with her cousin Jacob, but in reality to put 
upon the latter as base a cheat as one man could put upon 
another—to fraudulently give him a wife he did not want, and 
rob him of the bride he had wooed and won, as well as loved 
and purchased. If one’s pity for the son of Isaac is consider- 
ably modified by the circumstance that in so suffering he was only 
reaping that which he had sown; receiving from his fellow-men 
the measure he had meted out to them, finding himself wounded 
with his. own weapons, hoist with his own petard, taken in his 
own net, one’s indignation against Laban is justly inflamed, as 
one thinks of the meanness that could so requite a faithful 
servant, of the treachery that could so deceive a trusting kins- 
man, of the inhumanity that, without hesitation and without a 
pang, under the impulse of cold, calculating avarice, could 
: 1 Kalisch, in loco. 
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trample on the affections of one daughter by withholding her 
from the man she loved and who loved her, and practically 
prostitute another by giving her to one whom perhaps she loved, 
but who neither loved nor desired her as a wife. As sufficient 
justification can be held neither the lame excuse Laban offered 
for his monstrous wickedness—* It must not be so done in our 
country, to give the younger before the first-born,’—nor the 
reparation he proposed, to at once give to Jacob Rachel as a 
second wife for another term of seven years’ service; “ fulfil 
her week ”—meaning either the week of festivities for Leah, or 
a second week for Rachel,—“ and we will give thee this also, 
for the service which thou wilt serve with me yet other seven 
years.” If it was contrary to custom to give away in marriage 
a younger daughter before an elder—a custom said by Rosen- 
miiller, Bohlen, and. Lane to prevail among the Indians, 
Egyptians, and other Orientals——the proper time to have 
adverted to it was when Jacob contracted to serve him for 
Rachel ; and if it was agreeable to morality for a man to 
marry two sisters, which is doubtful'—the Mosaic law? after- 
wards pronounced it incestuous,—Jacob might as well have 
married Rachel first and Leah second, as Leah first and Rachel 
second. In every aspect of it the entire transaction reflected 
unfavourably on the character of Laban, while in almost every 
consequence of it it proved a source of unhappiness to Jacob. 
To begin with, it led to partiality on Jacob’s part in the affec- 
tion he evinced towards his wives—he loved Rachel more than 
Leah. In his case, of course, this was wellnigh inevitable, both 
because Rachel was more beautiful in form and countenance 
than Leah, being probably possessed of lively, sparkling, clear, 
and expressive eyes, in the judgment of an Oriental indispens- 
able to female loveliness, whereas those of Leah were weak 
and dull, and because Rachel had been the choice of his heart, 
whereas Leah had been thrust upon him by guile, and in a 
manner against his inclinations, Yet, evenif this had not 
been the case, and both women had been personally selected 
and desired by himself, it was hardly likely that he would 
have long been able to hold the balance fairly between them, 
for as Scripture says that no man can serve two masters, so 
experience proclaims that no man can give to two wives an 
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equal place in his regard, that either he will love the one 
and hate the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other. Then it woke the demon of jealousy within the 
bosom of his wives. Leah envied Rachel on account of the 
larger share of Jacob’s favour she possessed ; Rachel envied 
Leah because of the children she had obtained. One can 
almost pardon these women the sin they committed in thus 
indulging rancorous feelings towards one another, the two 
things least dispensable by a wife being the undivided affec- 
tion of her husband and the attainment of motherhood 
through the birth of children; but their subsequent behaviour 
in inciting Jacob to make second wives of their maids— 
Zilpah (“Myrrh Juice,” Fiirst ; or “ Dropping,” Gesenius), 
the maid of Leah, and Bilhah (“Bashful” or “ Modest,” 
Gesenius), the maid of Rachel—can only be condemned as at 
once a strange perversion of the instincts of wifehood and an 
explicit violation of the law of God. Hence it is by no 
means surprising that where peace and mutual goodwill 
should have reigned, a spirit of strife and unholy rivalry 
should have entered, or that the offspring of so many mothers 
should not always have been able to own as brethren, or dwell 
together in unity. 

In all, Jacob’s family was thirteen, of whom six sons— 
Reuben, “ Behold a son!” Simeon, “ Hearing ;” Levi, “ Asso- 
ciated” or “ Joined ;” Judah, “ Praising ;” Issachar, “ Reward;” 
Zabulon, “ Dwelling ;” and one daughter, Dinah, “Judgment,” 
were born of Leah; while two were children of Rachel—Joseph, 
“ He shall add,” and Benjamin, “The son of my right hand ;” 
two were the offspring of Zilpah—Gad, “Good Fortune,” and 
Asher, “ Happy,” and two the descendants of Bilhah—Dan, 
“ Judge,” and Naphtali, “ My wrestling.” As all these, with 
the exception of Benjamin, were born during the first seven 
years of Jacob’s married life, it is obvious the writer does not 
adhere with perfect strictness to chronological succession in 
recording their births ; otherwise a difficulty would present 
itself, to explain how so large a family could be born in so 
short a time. But if Leah’s six children could have all been 
born within the seven years—and this was by no means im- 
possible, even with a year’s cessation from pregnancy, then it 
will be obvious that every difficulty vanishes, since Bilhah’s 
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sons might have been born in the third and fourth years, 
Zilpah’s in the sixth and seventh, and Rachel’s towards the 
close of the seventh, leaving Dinah to be born later. But in 
whatsoever order born it is certain that, as they grew to man- 
hood, they gave evidence, in the dispositions they evinced 
and the characters they showed, of the disadvantage a child 
suffers by entering upon the path of life through the gateway 
of a polygamous home, and of the disappointment a parent 
cannot fail to experience who expects to see his sons and 
daughters choosing the ways of virtue and religion, while 
himself living in open contravention of both. The subsequent 
histories of Jacob’s children, and, in particular, the wicked- 
nesses recorded of Judah, Reuben, and Dinah, not to speak of 
Er and Onan, furnish the strongest proof that the moral atmo- 
sphere in which their’early years were spent exercised a bale- 
ful influence on their subsequent development, and that the 
evil examples of their parents had in them brought forth their 
natural and legitimate results. 

3. The contracts of service with Laban are likewise suggestive 
of thoughts that deserve attention. Jacob speaks of Laban as 
having changed his wages ten times,’ but it is probable that 
these were not occasioned by as many different contracts. 
Jacob rather hints the opposite, that in almost every instance 
his uncle had been guilty of fraud. The contracts proper were 
three in number, or at most four: the first for a period of 
seven years as purchase-money for Rachel, whom he desired to’ 
wed; and the second for a like period of seven years to pur- 
chase her a second fime, when through Laban’s craft he had 
been cheated of her through the substitution of her sister. The 
third was for an indefinite period, which might at any moment 
be terminated by either party resiling from the bargain. As it 
turned out, it lasted six years, when Jacob, feeling himself un- 
equal to the strain of contending longer against the craft and 
greed of Laban, determined to return home to Canaan with his 
wives and family and flocks. Thus the whole period of Jacob’s 
exile in Padan-aram and service with Laban was twenty years. 
Dr. Kennicott, who is followed by so excellent authorities as 
Bishop Horsley, Adam Clarke, and The Speaker’s Commentary, 
extends the period to forty years, interposing the twenty years 
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of service spoken of in xxxi. 38, in the middle of the twenty 
referred to in verse 41, after the fourteen which Jacob served 
for his wives, and before the six which he served for his cattle. 
Several obvious advantages present themselves as resulting 
from this mode of reckoning, which is perhaps grammatically 
not inadmissible.’ It does not make Jacob quite so elderly a 
gentleman on leaving his father’s house, permitting his age to 
be fifty-seven rather than seventy-seven, and it affords more 
time for the birth of Jacob’s family, while it relieves the narra- 
tive of certain grave chronological difficulties which subse- 
quently emerge in connection with Judah and his sons, who, 
on the supposition of the shorter period, must have been little 
more than children when they married.” But on the other 
hand, the interposition of a second twe ty years in the middle 
of the first is unnatural ; the birth of Jacob’s family within the 
short space of seven years is by no means an impossibility, 
and the difficulties connected with Judah and his sons remain 
on either hypothesis.* Hence there is no sufficient ground for 
departing from the customary view that Jacob’s residence with 
Laban was not more than twenty years. Years of hard 
service they were, as Jacob afterwards felt constrained to tell 
Laban.* “This twenty years have I been with thee; thy 
ewes and thy she-goats have not cast their young, and the 
rams of thy flock have I not eaten. That which was torn 
of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bare the loss of it; of 
‘my hand didst thou require it, whether stolen by day, or 
stolen by night. Thus I was; in the day the drought con- 
sumed me, and the frost by night; and my sleep fled from 
mine eyes. These twenty years have I been in thy house: I 
served thee fourteen years for thy two daughters, and six years 
for thy flock ; and thou hast changed my wages ten times. 
Except the God of my father, the God of Abraham, and the 
Fear of Isaac, had been with me, surely now hadst thou sent 
me away empty.” The substantial accuracy of this account 
was not denied by Laban, as indeed it had been previously, 
and, as it were, by anticipation, corroborated by Laban’s 
daughters, who thus encouraged their husband to turn his 





1 Cf. Exod. xiv. 20; Job xxi. 23, 25 ; Eccles. vi. 5. 
2 Gen. xxxviii. 1-11. 
3 See Pulpit Commentary on Genesis, p. 383. 4 Gen. xxxi. 38, 42. 
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back upon their close-fisted, avaricious, and exacting parent, 
whose unspeakable meanness to themselves had wellnigh 
extinguished in their bosoms the last spark of filial affection. 
“Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our 
father’s house? Are we not counted o jhim strangers? for he 
hath sold us, and hath also quite devoured our money. For 
all the riches which God hath taken away from our father, 
that is ours, and our children’s: now then, whatsoever God 
hath said unto thee, do.”* Now it is usual in studying this 
portion of the Patriarch’s life to moralise on the exactitude 
and fitness with which he was made to experience the stroke 
of retributory justice, and to point out that not even the hard 
discipline of servitude in Laban’s house had cured him of the 
ingrained and inveterate habit of deception which he had 
acquired in his early, years; but without either denying or 
undervaluing these uses of this section of Jacob’s personal 
history, it may be only just to the Patriarch’s reputation to 
show how all through these twenty years, in consequence of 
the Bethel vision, the better nature which was then awakened 
began to assert itself, and to struggle for the mastery. No 
doubt Jacob was not perfect in his behaviour with Laban. 
The interview with Jehovah at Bethel had not so renewed him 
that he should henceforth lead a sinless life. It only gave 
him new principles, new motives, new aims, which should do 
battle with the old principles, old motives, old aims of his 
natural life; and almost from the first it is possible to trace 
in Jacob’s personal behaviour in Laban’s house the operation 
of the former. The first contract he makes is not the 
bargain one would have expected to be struck by a man who 
had lately been engrossed in love of self, dominated by self- 
interest, and inspired by a passion for accumulating pelf. It 
is not the acquisition of sordid wealth that now forms his 
great ambition, but the securing of that which noble and 
refined natures have ever counted a richer treasure than gold 
or silver, houses or lands, flocks or herds—the love of a pure 
and good woman. The late George Eliot, in her novel Silas 
Marner? has depicted how the old weaver of Raveloe was 
cured of his miserly greed of gain by the coming into his 
shrivelled bosom of a new force, a passionate affection for the 


1 Gen. xxxi. 15, 16. 2 See chap. xiv. pp. 261-265. 
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child Providence had cast upon his care. It was a striking 
illustration of what Dr. Chalmers used to call ‘ the expulsive 
power of a new affection.’ And while it cannot be doubted that 
the Bethel experience through which Jacob passed was that 
which dealt the first and most powerful blow at Jacob’s thirst 
for earthly possessions, it need not be questioned that Jacob’s 
love for Rachel was the second,—a love which, if it was suddenly 
enkindled, was strong and deep, steadfast and enduring, pure, 
tender, and ennobling. If before he met with God at Bethel 
and Rachel at Haran Jacob’s life circled round “self” as its 
centre, after these meetings it became increasingly apparent 
that it had two centres—an earthly in Rachel and a heavenly 
in the Elohim of Bethel. Then in framing his second contract 
he exhibits qualities of soul for which he does not always get 
credit. On discovering the deception put on him by Laban, 
it would not have been surprising had he broken out into a 
rage, repudiated all responsibility for the injury done to Leah, 
declined to accept her as his lawful spouse, and claimed Rachel 
as his affianced wife. It is to be feared that not a few professedly 
Christian men, with piety beyond suspicion, were they placed 
in circumstances similar to those in which Jacob stood, would 
not behave themselves so creditably as did he. To begin with, 
he was patient and self-restrained. Then he was manifestly 
considerate of Leah, though she had wronged him, and out of 
concern for her happiness did not propose to put her away. 
Nay, it is possible he recognised the hand of God in the trans- 
action, base though its human actors had been, and was pre- 
pared to accept Leah as the wife God had chosen for him, 
though it should require of him the sacrifice of the dearest 
possession he had—his love for Rachel; and if this was so, 
Jacob will at once stand out as a hero worthy of being placed 
side by side with his father Isaac or his grandfather Abraham, 
Nor, when it afterwards appeared that this great sacrifice was 
not to be required of him, and that after all he might have his 
heart’s bride by rendering another seven years’ term of service, 
did he hesitate to accept the proposal, and with perfect fidelity 
carry out its stipulations. With the memory of Laban’s 
exactions during the preceding years still fresh upon him, with 
a soul rankling under the base deception which had been 
practised against him, he has himself no thought of being other 
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than true to his bond. To the last hour of service, with all its 
intolerable meanness and irritation, he will pay the last farthing 
of the price he has engaged to give; and he does it with such 
fidelity that, as already stated, he can fearlessly appeal to 
Laban himself to say if in aught he has failed. It is, however, 
in connection with the third contract that the shady side of 
Jacob’s character is commonly supposed to appear. Kalisch,’ 
indeed, represents Jacob, who had “ withstood all temptations 
for the full period of fourteen years,” as having suddenly 
become transformed into a monster of craft and duplicity, whose 
mind, “ when he made the proposal (about the wages he should 
receive) had already formed the whole fraudulent procedure by 
which he acquired his wealth,” and who in carrying out his 
unprincipled stratagems permitted himself to be checked neither 
by honesty nor by conscience. But it is doubtful if a careful 
examination of Jacob’s conduct in this matter will warrant such 
extravagant denunciation as this eminent expositor indulges in. 
There was clearly nothing wrong in the proposal Jacob made : 
to be allowed first to separate from Laban’s flocks all the 
spotted, patched, ring-marked or striped, and black or brown 
animals (four kinds in all), leaving only animals of one colour, 
and then to receive as his hire whatever spotted or speckled, 
ring-marked or striped, should appear amongst these latter. 
Obviously Laban had no objections to such an arrangement. 
Doubtless he believed Jacob was correct in saying that that 
would be as good as serving him for nought. As for Jacob, he 
cannot be supposed to have suggested such an arrangement, 
while entertaining the same expectation of its issue as Laban 
did. He must have believed that a different result would 
follow from it, and he could only have proposed it on the tacit 
understanding that he should be allowed to deal with the flocks 
as he pleased. It was thus on Jacob’s part, whatever it may 
have been on Laban’s, a virtual appeal to Heaven to protect 
him against the avarice and oppression of his relative. If the 
scheme he resorted to in order to procure speckled cattle was 
of his own devising, it does not follow that that was the real 
cause of his success; if it was suggested to his mind—as he 
appears to hint—by the dream-vision® he obtained, then his 
adoption of it was only one more proof that he was now 
1 Commentary on Genesis, p. 542. 2 Gen. xxxi. 11, 12, 
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seeking prosperity rather by the way of faith than by that 
of sight. That the pilled rods had very little to do with the 
multiplication of Jacob’s flocks and herds may be inferred 
from this, that the observant Laban ten times over modified 
his son-in-law’s wages, but without effect. “If he said thus,” 
Jacob told his wives,’ “The speckled shall be thy wages; 
then all the cattle bare speckled: and if he said thus, The 
ring-straked shall be thy hire; then bare all the cattle ring- 
straked.” It was clear to Jacob himself that not his cunning 
but God’s favour had taken away the cattle of their father and 
given them to him. 

4. The homeward journey, meditated shortly after the birth 
of Joseph,? was at length somewhat suddenly begun. It par- 
took more of the nature of a hasty flight than of a leisurely 
departure. Summoning his wives to the field as he tended 
the flocks, he explained how all the circumstances in which 
he then was placed conspired to revive the wish which, six 
years before, he had felt to return home. First, the singular 
prosperity which during the past six years God had showered 
upon him had effectually changed towards him the counte- 
nance of Laban and his sons. Then the God of his fathers 
had appeared to him, and announced that the hour for his 
return to Canaan had arrived. And, finally, a recollection of 
his own vows at Bethel imperatively urged him to go. The 
daughters of Laban, who had never received a large portion of 
their father’s affection, were nothing loath to bid farewell to 
their paternal abodes. Selecting a moment when the ogre of 
the household was absent, Laban having gone to the distant 
station on his farm to attend to the shearing of his sheep, 
Jacob stole away from Haran, accompanied by his wives and 
children, and all his cattle, and all his goods which he had 
gotten, passing over the great river Euphrates, and setting his 
face southward towards the Mount of Gilead, three hundred 
miles distant, on the north bank of the Jabbok, now called 
Jebel Ajlun, and situated near Mahanaim. The frontier-land 
between Palestine and Syria, Gilead,* was a region that in 
beauty and fertility scarcely fell behind the much-praised and 


1 Gen. xxxi. 8. 2 Gen. xxx. 25. 
3 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 321, 325; Riehm, Handwérterbuch 
des Biblischen Altertums, art. “Gilead ;” Tristram, The Land of Israel, p. 472. 
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justly celebrated district of Bashan—that as far surpassed the 
mountainous territory on the western bank of Jordan as 
Devonshire surpasses Cornwall in England. It was in fact 
the forest-land and pasture-land of Palestine. Richly watered 
with streams and springs, and in the dry season compensated 
for want of rain by heavy dews, in opposition to the country 
on the west with its scanty vegetation, Gilead on the east of 
Jordan was, and still is to-day, a highly-favoured, verdant 
land. On the elevated plateaus and mountains were and are 
extensive woods of evergreen oaks, mingled with needle-trees, 
wild pistachios, pear-trees, pomegranates, and other sorts of 
wood, while in the lower parts the soil affords excellent 
pasture, fresh evergreen meadows, often decked with lovely 
flowers, being seldom absent. 


“T have camped,” says Canon Tristram,' “ under Scotch firs on the top 
of Mount Gilead, and then descending past Ramoth Gilead I came to the 
Turkey oaks, and then down to the evergreen oaks, the prickly ilex, then 
the forests of wild olive, the sycamore, fig, and the splendid Syrian 
arbutus ; then we came to the false balm of Gilead ; and finally I camped 
at night under the date-palms and the shittim in a temperature of 88°, 
in the plains of Jordan. That is one day’s ride. In that day I passed 
through four different zones, from Scotch fir down to date-palm in its 
native soil. I do not think you could do that in any other country in 
the world in so short a ride.” 


Nothing could have been more appropriate than that Jacob, 
with his numerous flocks and herds, should have made this the 
first and more immediate goal of his journey. A start of three 
or four days’ journey, which, owing to Laban’s absence, Jacob 
obtained, placed such a distance between them that the latter 
was located in the Mount before the former overtook him. 
What might have been the consequence had the two men been 
suffered to meet, while the one was wrathful at being deceived 
and the other was angry at being overtaken, it would hardly 
be safe to predict; but God warned Laban in a dream not to 
speak to Jacob either good or bad, meaning probably that he 
should indulge in no violent or acrimonious railings on account 
of what had taken place. The result was that Laban only met 
him with a pompous harangue, in which passionate reproach, 
hypocritical affection, and boastful assertion were conspicuous, 











1 Manchester Sci Lectures, 1879 (quoted in Handbook on Palestine, 
by Henderson, p. 39). 
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and which ended with the terrible indictment that, not content 
with having absconded with his property and run away with 
his daughters, he had committed the nameless atrocity of steal- 
ing his gods! At Jacob’s invitation a strict search was made 
throughout the camp. First into Jacob’s tent, and then into 
Leah’s, and after that into the tents of the two maid-servants, 
and finally into Rachel’s, went the wrathful man looking for 
his lost divinities. The ¢eraphim were small wooden or silver 
images,-or human figures, that were worshipped as gods, con- 
sulted for oracles, and believed to be the custodians and 
promoters of human happfness. It was a spectacle of infinite 
humour, had it not been so sad—a man hunting for his lost 
gods! Laban in his search was unsuccessful. Rachel, un- 
known to Jacob, had the gods concealed in the saddle-bags on 
which she sat, and deceived her father by a barefaced lie. In 
this Rachel was not free from sin, but Laban only reaped as 
he had sown. At length it was Jacob’s turn to pour out, 
and with juster cause, a storm of invective against Laban. 
But eventually this, too, came to an end, and the two relatives, 
thinking over it, and perhaps feeling somewhat ashamed of 
their respective ebullitions, struck a covenant of friendship 
with one another, setting up a heap of stones upon the Mount 
for a pillar, Laban naming it, in Aramaic, Jegar-sahadutha, 
and Jacob calling it, in Hebrew, Galeed, both terms signifying 
“heap of witness,” and both men meaning it should be a 
witness of the solemn engagement they had that day made: 
Jacob, that he would never cross that line in order to inflict 
wrong on Laban ; Laban, that he would never pass it to put an 
injury on Jacob. “‘This heap is a witness,’ said Laban, ‘ be- 
tween me and thee this day.’ Therefore was the name of it 
called Galeed, and Mizpah; for he said, ‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent one from another.’ ” 
Then Jacob offered sacrifice upon the mount, and prepared a 
feast for his kinsman, who tarried all night. With the 
dawning of the morning Laban rose up, kissed his sons and 
daughters, blessed them, and departed ; and Jacob went on his 
way, and the angels of God met him. The mysterious struggle 
on the Jabbok which soon after followed will form a fitting 
introduction to the third and last division of Jacob’s career. 
THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 
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Art. VII.—~Seience and Pseudo-Science. 


‘tage is the title of a very remarkable article by Professor 

Huxley in the April number of the Mineteenth Century. 
The title is designed to indicate the writer’s estimate of the 
scientific attainments of the Duke of Argyll. In the course of 
his remarks on the Duke—for they are almost as much on the 
Duke as on the Duke’s science—the critic brings forth from 
his scientific treasury some of the chief characteristics of the 
philosophy he has been advocating for more than a quarter 
of a century, and arrays them once more before the British 
public. As some of these dogmatic deliverances are irrecon- 
cilable with recognised -primary beliefs which lie at the foun- 
dation of sound philosophy and genuine science, it may not 
be out of place in this review to subject them to a brief ex- 
amination. 

On page 488 we find the following :— 


“The Duke of Argyll affirms that the ‘law of gravitation’ as put forth 
by Newton was something more than the statement of an observed order. 
He admits that Kepler’s three laws ‘ were an observed order of facts and 
nothing more.’ As to the law of gravitation, it contains an element of 
causation, the recognition of which belongs to a higher category of intel- 
lectual conceptions than that which is concerned in the mere observation 
and record of separate and apparently unconnected facts.” 


Such is the Duke’s remark regarding the distinction between 
the discovery of Kepler and the discovery of Newton. Let 
us hear what Professor Huxley has to say about it, and his 
reason for writing it down under the head of Pseudo-science : 


“There is,” he says, “ hardly a line in these paragraphs which appears 
to me indisputable. But, to confine myself to the matter in hand, I 
_ cannot conceive that any one who had taken ordinary pains to acquaint 
himself with the real nature of either Kepler’s or Newton’s work could 
have written them. That the labours of Kepler, of all men in the world, 
should be called ‘ mere observation and record,’ is truly wonderful. And 
any one who will look into the Principia, or the Optics, or the Letters 
to Bentley, will see, even if he has no more special knowledge of the 
topics discussed than I have, that Newton over and over again insisted 
that he had nothing to do with gravitation as a physical cause, and that 
when he used the terms attraction, force, and the like, he employed 
them, as he says, mathematic?, and not physicé.” 
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In support of the interpretation here given of Newton’s 
doctrine, we are favoured with the following :— 

“ How these attractions [of gravity, magnetism, and electricity] may 
be performed, I do not here consider. What I call attraction may be 
performed by impulse or by some other means unknown to me. I use 
that word here to signify only in a general way any force by which 
bodies tend toward one another, whatever be the cause.” 


Such.is his textual reference. Will the reader pause for a 
moment, and “look into” his exegesis of it? He says :— 

“ According to my reading of the best authorities on the history of 
science, Newton discovered neither gravitation nor the law of gravita- 


tion ; nor did he pretend to offer more than a conjecture as to the causa- 
tion of gravitation.” 


The result arrived at by our scientific exegete of the text of 
Newton, aided by the light shed upon his work by those who 
have written the history of science, is that Newton restricted 
his definition of the law of gravitation to the mere order of 
sequence, and excluded from it the idea of causation. This is 
what Professor Huxley teaches ; and if this be not what he in- 
tends to teach, his criticism of the Duke of Argyll’s estimate 
of Newton’s discovery as distinguished from Kepler’s is as 
gratuitous as it is pointless. 

Professor Huxley, at points seemingly suitable to his object, 
introduces quotations from the Duke of Argyll which, in their 
isolation, seem somewhat incongruous with other passages and 
with the findings of science as interpreted by his critic; but 
here we have the critic himself, when bent on confounding the 
subject of his strictures, citing from Newton a passage which 
sustains the Duke’s interpretation and negatives his own. The 
point in dispute between the Duke and his critic is, “ whether 
Newton’s law of gravitation added to the idea of mere order of 
sequence that of causation.” Such is the point, and Professor 
Huxley, who takes the negative, adduces, in proof, a sentence 
pregnant with this very idea of causation from beginning to 
end. The only point which the passage relied on’ establishes 
is, that Newton did not undertake to say how or by what 
means attraction may be performed. It is manifest, however, 
that while he did not profess to solve the mystery of gravity, 
magnetism, or electricity, he regarded the masses, of whose 
movements he was taking cognisance, as impelled by some force. 
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From his statement of the law of gravitation, the idea of force, 
or causation, is inseparable. The law as laid down by him was 
that every portion of matter in the universe attracts every 
other, with a force varying directly as its mass and inversely as 
the square of its distance. Is it possible to eliminate from 
this definition the idea of a force of some kind to whose action 
the movements of the astronomical masses are ascribed by the 
father of astronomy? So far is such elimination from being 
possible, the patent fact is, that it is with a force and its 
action that Newton is dealing throughout. He finds every por- 
tion of matter in the universe obeying its mandate and acting 
under its sway with mathematical precision. It is true he 
does not confound the ruler with the law. The law is simply 
the rule in accordance with which the administration is con- 
ducted ; but he is careful-to recognise the existence and action 
of a force which, however inscrutable in its essence, gives 
unmistakable evidence that its acts are in accord with the 
demonstrable principles of mathematical science. In a word, 
Newton has demonstrated the teleology of the astronomical 
array, while such scientists as Professor Huxley, and such 
agnostic philosophers as Mr. Herbert Spencer, in defiance of 
the first principles of both philosophy and science, have been 
proclaiming its death-knell in- every department of the works 
of God. 

Indeed, Professor Huxley cannot speak on the subject in 
question without implying, in the language his subject con- 
strains him to use, if he will make himself intelligible, the 
very doctrine of causation which he wishes to rule out of the 
field of science. For example, on page 489 he uses the term 
physical as an appropriate designation of astronomy. Now, 
take away from this term the idea of force, and it is divested 
of all import as a designation of the science elaborated by 
Newton. The science whose laws he worked out was a science 
which deals with material substances—substances possessing, 
by virtue of their constitution, qualities which, as subordinate 
causes, determine the movements of the masses which consti- 
tute the sidereal systems of this marvellous universe. It may 
be very desirable for Professor Huxley to get rid of causation, 
for so long as it remains a recognised scientific principle the 
doctrine of the teleologists abides impregnable. But the last 
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name in the world he should invoke against the principle of 
causality is the venerabile nomen of the author of the Prin- 
cipia. Had Newton not recognised that principle, and followed 
it out to its consequences in the field of astronomy, the Prin- 
ctpia had never had birth. 

It may, perhaps, be said that all that Professor Huxley aims 
at is to correct the Duke of Argyll’s conception of law, restrict- 
ing the use of the term to the order in which facts take place, 
and excluding from the idea covered by it the idea of causa- 
tion. If this were all, he has certainly put himself to much 
unnecessary labour. One page of the Nineteenth Century 
might have sufficed to settle such a dispute. But he has 
made it pretty clear that his chief objection to the Duke’s 
doctrine is not simply that he has embraced causation under 
the conception of law, but that he recognises the conception 
at all. This is manifest from what he says on page 489, 490 :— 


“To talk of the law of gravitation alone as the reason of Kepler’s 
laws, and still more as standing in any causal relation to Kepler’s laws, 
is simply a misuse of language. It would really be interesting if the 
Duke of Argyll would explain how he proposes to set about showing 
that the elliptical form of the orbits of the planets, the constant area 
described by the radius vector, and the proportionality of the squares of 
the periodic times to the cubes of the distances from the sun, are either 
caused by the ‘ force of gravitation’ or deducible from the ‘ law of gravi- 
tation.’ I conceive that it would be about as apposite to say that the 
various compounds of nitrogen with oxygen are caused by chemical 
attraction and deducible from the atomic theory.” 


Here is a distinct repudiation of the doctrine that gravita- 
tion sustains any causal relation to the movements of the 
planets, or that it has anything to do with the determination 
of their orbits. According to Professor Huxley’s reading of 
astronomy the orbits of the planets might have been elliptical, 
and the radius vector in every instance might have moved as 
it does over equal areas in equal times, and the squares of the 
periodic times of the several planets might have been to each 
other as the cubes of their distances from the sun, although 
there had been no such force as gravitation in existence! So 
much for Professor Huxley’s astronomy. It is not too much 
to say that had the Professor made such a statement to New- 
ton, the formulator of the law of gravitation would have sent 
him back to begin his astronomical studies over again. 
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But really are we to take this statement of the Duke’s 
critic as a deliberate conclusion? Is it possible that all we 
have been told by astronomers about centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces holding each other in check, and through their 
combined, yet antagonistic, action preserving the planets in 
their orbits and maintaining the orderly adjustments of the 
solar array, is a mere mythical hypothesis, without any foun- 
dation in fact or in the nature of things? If it were not for 
the touching solemnity of the words with which Professor 
Huxley has closed his critique, one could hardly regard him 
as putting on record his sober conviction in the foregoing sen- 
tences. A more untoward illustration for a disciple of David 
Hume than the one he has here adopted cannot well be 
imagined. His object is to exorcise causation out of the 
sphere of astronomy, and yet he has furnished the material 
for one of the most convincing proofs of its action to be found 
in any department of the physical sciences. The case adduced 
by him is that of the radius vector—the imaginary line con- 
necting a planet with the sun in his position in one of the 
foci of its elliptical orbit—passing over equal areas in equal 
times. Such is the instance, and regarding it Professor Hux- 
ley does not hesitate to allege that it is not deducible from 
the law of gravitation, nor caused by the force of gravitation. 
Now mark what the actual phenomena connected with the 
movements of this radius vector are. As the orb approaches 
its perihelion its velocity is constantly accelerated, and when 
it passes this point its rate of motion as constantly diminishes, 
until it reaches its aphelion on the opposite side of the ellipse. 
The nearer the planet is to the sun the faster it moves, and 
the further it recedes from him the slower is its motion. Will 
any one claiming the rank of a scientist venture to risk his 
reputation by accepting the position here taken by Professor 
Huxley, which amounts simply to this, that the sun exerts no 
controlling influence upon the movements of his satellites? It 
is not too much to say that it is only by suppressing Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s “ questioning impulse,”—that is, by holding in abeyance 
the instinctive primary principle of causality, without which 
there can be neither philosophy nor science,—that causation 
can be ruled out of court in this case. It is impossible for the 
human mind, constituted as it is, not to connect, causally, the 
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great central orb as he holds his royal seat in that focus of 
the ellipse, with the ever-varying movements of his attendant 
satellites. He who repudiates the causal relationship, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley has done, may adopt the unphilosophic, un- 
scientific maxim of Mr. Hume, that “anything may be the 
cause of anything.” 

But not content with the exclusion of causation from the 
science of astronomy, our critic enforces his strictures by an 
act of excommunication designed to exclude it from the 
science of chemistry. “TI conceive,” he says, “ that it would 
be about as apposite to say that the various compounds of 
nitrogen with oxygen are caused by chemical attraction, and 
deducible from the atomic theory.” This is a truly “apposite” 
illustration. It shows us that we have not misapprehended 
Professor Huxley’s aim in this marvellous critique. It places 
the fact of his repudiation of causal efficiency beyond ques- 
tion. But as in the astronomical illustration, so is it in the 
chemical: the instance adduced does not help the cause in 
whose behalf it is invoked. Take, for example, that chemical 
combination of nitrogen and oxygen which results in the pro- 
duction of aquafortis ; will any chemist deserving of the 
title agree with Professor Huxley in the assertion that the 
resultant compound was not caused by the mutual attractions 
of its constituent gases? This were all one with saying that 
this new product was uncaused ; and when one accepts this 
view of chemical combinations, he would be as well out of the 
laboratory, and much safer at less perilous experiments. 

But the illustration borrowed from chemistry is not only 
impertinent and injurious to the cause it is adduced to sup- 
port, it is, on Professor Huxley’s part, unkind to his great 
atomic philosophic chief, Mr. Herbert Spencer, to so present 
it as to belittle his cosmic philosophy. According to the 
statement of the case, the various chemical compounds are 
not deducible from the atomic theory, while the eminent 
philosophic speculator at whose feet Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall do homage, has spent a considerable portion of a long 
life in the attempt to deduce the entire cosmos, with its 
various streams of animal and vegetable life—yea, its entire 
organic and inorganic contents, including thought and emotion— 
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from the atom and its laws. According to his own belauded 
philosopher, the atom occupies the throne of causality, and is 
the efficient causal factor of all things that have, or ever have 
had, being in the universe. If the atomic theory, as amended 
by Mr. Spencer, is to be so quietly set aside as impotent to 
account, in any measure, for chemical combinations, the whole 
life’s labours of this master of abstract formule are set at 
naught. If it be impossible to deduce from the atoms of 
oxygen and nitrogen the various compounds, chemical and 
mechanical, into which they are capable of entering, what are 
we to think of the claims advanced by Mr. Spencer in his 
philosophic and scientific speculations regarding the virtues 
of his atomic Ultimate, even when stripped of every attribute 
which would justify the ascription to it of an efficient caus- 
ality? The Spencerian cosmos, it is true, is a mere chimera 
evolved from principles, which are not “first principles,” by 
the exercise of a very unscientific imagination; but Professor 
Huxley should have had more care for the scientific reputation 
of his friend, and should have been more on his guard in 
speaking of the atomic theory, and should not have placed 
deductions from it under the category of the impossible. 
However the account may stand between the Professor and 
the Duke, certainly Mr. Spencer owes him no thanks for his 
remarks respecting the possibility of forecasting the achieve- 
ments of the atoms and molecules from which he has evolved 
his artistic cosmos. 

It may be, however, that when Mr. Spencer takes into con- 
sideration the fact that Professor Huxley has, in this same 
rejection of causation, placed his own cosmic speculations in 
peril, he will look more leniently upon the offence offered to 
himself in the implied disparagement of speculations on the 
potency of atoms. That the Professor has done this is very 
easy of demonstration. In his book on Evidence as to Man's 
Place in Nature, we have, as was shown by the writer of this 
article in a former number of this Review, a full outline of his 
cosmical theory. “ But even leaving Mr. Darwin’s view aside,” 
he writes, “the whole analogy of natural operations furnishes 
so complete and crushing an argument against the intervention 
of any but what are termed secondary causes in the produc- 
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tion of all the phenomena of the universe, that in view of the 
intimate relations between man and the rest of the living 
world, and between the forces exerted by the latter and all 
other forces, I can see no excuse for doubting that all are co- 
ordinated terms of Nature’s great progression from the formless 
to the formed, from the inorganic to the organic, from blind 
force to conscious intellect and will.” 

Now, if the reader will take note of the terms “ operations,” 
“ intervention,” “secondary causes,” “ production,” “ forces ex- 
erted,” and “ blind force,” he will see at once that the idea of 
causation pervades the statement from beginning to end. 
There can be no “operation” without some operator or some- 
thing that operates, and there can be no “ intervention” where 
there is nothing to intervene, especially where the “ interven- 
tion” is by a cause, whether primary or “ secondary,” and there 
can be no “ production” where there is no productive energy 
brought into action ; and certainly a “ force,” whether “ blind” 
or argus-eyed, which has given birth to the co-ordinated series 
of cosmic phenomena, ending in conscious intellect and will, 
leaves no “excuse for doubting” that it is entitled to take 
rank as a cause—a cause compared with which all others 
must be regarded as subordinate and “ secondary.” 

It is not a bad way of testing a man’s philosophic or scien- 
tific theories to observe whether the language he uses when he 
is off his guard be in harmony with the doctrine he professes. 
The school to which Professor Huxley belongs do not consent 
to the application of this test, and give as their reason that 
the vocabulary on which they have to draw has been so 
vitiated by association with erroneous theories that it is diffi- 
cult to press it into the service of the genuine scientific 
Renaissance without conveying impressions akin to the aban- 
doned notions of effete systems. Such, in effect, is their 
apology when pressed with the obvious implications of their 
own phraseology, but it does not seem to be satisfactory. 
They are perfect masters in the art and science of technical 
manufacture ; and if, as the fact is, with the treasures of the 
living and the dead languages open to them, they cannot de- 
scribe their scientific novelties without using terms which 
imply the very principles they are avowedly repudiating, the 
inference is that their doctrine is not congruous to human 
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thought or speech. In fact, the ark of teleology is like 
** A vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still.” 

Despite the chemical compounds of their great apothecary 

wherewith they have endeavoured to neutralise every trace of 
. design contained in this notable theistic palladium, the odour 

of the Divine Name still reveals itself as ointment poured forth. 

No better illustration of the failure to dissipate the teleological 

conception of causation could be given than the one furnished 

by Professor Huxley in the foregoing sketch of his cosmogony. 

In the one sentence he has employed no fewer than four terms, 

which, if they mean anything at all, express or imply the opera- 

tion of an efficient cause. Surely if it had been possible to ex- 

pound the system he wished to set forth by terms which would 

give no quarter to the idea of causation, the author of the Bathy- 

bius was just the man to have discovered or invented them. 

It would seem to be one of the chief objects of his strictures 
on the Duke’s science to dissociate law from causation. He 
not only repudiates the alliance, but gives examples of laws 
where, he alleges, no such relation can be said to exist. “I 
presume,” he observes (p. 492), “that it isa law of nature that 
a straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
Whether the notion of necessity which attaches to it has an a 
priori or an a posteriori origin is a question not relevant to the 
present discussion. But I would beg to be informed, if it is 
necessary, where is the compelling force out of which the 
necessity arises? and further, if it is not necessary, whether it 
loses the character of a law of nature ?” 

This illustration is hardly fair in dealing with the point at 
issue. The Duke was not speaking of the intangible lines 
and points with which the science of mathematics deals, but of 

' the material entities which make up this universe, and of the 
laws of their constituent elements and motions. It is from 
instances within the domain of the material that tests of the 
scientific accuracy of the definition in question should have 
been drawn by his critic. No one contends that there is any 
causal efficiency in a mathematical point or line ; but no one, 
without repressing his philosophic instincts, can hold that 
when, instead of mathematical points, we have posited material 
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orbs, the element of force does not enter upon the scene, and 
give a new character to the problem of the scientist. His 
mathematics will be indispensable in the exposition of the 
properties of the orbits along which the material masses move, 
but in solving the mystery of their motions he must fall back 
upon qualities inherent in, and inseparable from, their native 
constitution. Whether the question be raised in reference to . 
the phenomenon that all the orbs of the solar system have 
assumed the spheroidal form, or in reference to the phenomena 
of their motions described by Kepler and Newton, no answer 
will satisfy the human mind which does not ascribe both the 
form of the orb and the peculiarities of its variant motion 
along its viewless mathematical curve to “a compelling force.” 

But Professor Huxley comes fairly out, and enters the 
domain of physics for another illustration. “I take it,” he 
says, “to be a law of nature, based on unexceptionable 
evidence, that the mass of matter remains unchanged, what- 
ever chemical or other modifications it may undergo. This 
law is one of the foundations of chemistry. But it is by no 
means necessary. It is quite possible to imagine that the 
mass of matter should vary according to circumstances, as we 
know its weight does. Moreover, the determination of the 
‘force’ which makes mass constant (if there is any intelligi- 
bility in that form of words) would not, so far as I can see, 
confer any more validity on the law than it has now.” 

On this attempt to sever the connection between force and 
law, it raay be remarked : (1) That it is not very complimentary 
to the science of chemistry, denying as it does the necessity 
of one of the laws on which that science is built. If the 
foundations be destroyed, what can the chemists do? (2) It 
may, as Professor Huxley says, be quite possible to imagine 
the inconstancy of the mass of matter, for it is hard to say 
what such scientists as Professors Huxley and Tyndall may 
not be able to imagine, when the latter, projecting his vision 
backward over the boundaries of theexperimental sciences, could 
discern in matter the promise and potency of all forms of 
terrestrial life. (3) The point at issue is not the possibility of 
determining the nature of the force by whose action the 
constancy of the mass of matter is maintained, but whether 
the-constancy is due to the operation of “force” at all. This 
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is the point, and suffice it to say that if there were no force 
constituting the atoms into a mass and maintaining them in 
their mutual relations, each atom asserting its right to dance 
would form a universe of dust. Professor Huxley has blinked 
a most important previous question, viz., whether there could 
be any such thing in the universe as “amass of matter” 
if there were no such thing as force? (4) His concluding 
remark is altogether gratuitous and beside the mark. He says 
that “the determination of the force would not confer any 
more validity on the law than it has now.” Who says that 
it would? The question is not about the conferring of 
validity upon the law of constancy of mass, but whether there 
could be any such law at all if there were no “force” to 
combine the atoms composing the mass, and to exert its 
energy in the maintenance of its constancy. 

The Professor’s next instance is that of man’s mortality, 
which he says is a law of nature, but of whose necessity he 
does not find any conclusive evidence; and he asks again, 
What is the “ compelling force” of this law? Some theologians 
might perhaps take advantage of this concession, and claim 
that it is in harmony with the Scripture doctrine that, in the 
case of man, death is a penal infliction. The law that all men 
are mortal, he tells us, “is simply a statement of the observed 
order of facts that all men sooner or later die.” He is “not 
acquainted with any law of nature which is more constant and 
uniform than this. But will any one tell me,” he asks, “that 
death is necessary? Certainly,” he adds, “there is no @ priori 
necessity, for various men have been imagined to be immortal. 
And I should be glad,” he continues, “to be informed of any 
‘necessity’ that can be deduced from biological considerations ” 
(p. 492). 

This is certainly a wonderful specimen of scientific argu- 
mentation. To give it a quasi-philosophic cast its author 
introduces the phrase a priori necessity, and at once sets such 
necessity aside by a reference to the fact that “various men 
have been imagined to be immortal”! Now, as a matter of 
fact, the question of man’s mortality or immortality has nothing 
whatever to do with any a priori principle. It is simply a 
question of facts and their interpretation. Professor Huxley 
admits the facts, and admits the law, and even goes so far as 
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to admit that he is “not acquainted with any law of nature 
more constant and uniform.” The only point at issue, there- 
fore, is whether this constant uniform law implies the existence 
of a“ compelling force.” In denying that it does he sets him- 
self in antagonism against a scientific canon which lies at the 
foundation of all genuine scientific progress, viz., that a quality 
or characteristic common to all the individuals of a class must 
have its root in the constitution of the class. If it is found 
that all cows chew the cud and divide the hoof, it is not 
unnatural to infer that these phenomena are the necessary 
outcome of their constitution. And if it is found that animals 
of the horse species neither chew the cud nor divide the hoof, 
the inference is unavoidable, that these characteristics are 
inseparable from their nature. In a word, the nature of 
the thing determines the law of its action or mode of life. 
This holds true throughout the whole range of creaturely 
existence, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral. The law is 
simply the statement of the mode in which the nature of the 
thing moves it to act. 

Nor does this principle hold good simply in regard to the 
character or mode of action of an organism. It is equally 
true o? the duration of its organic existence. Each kind has 
its period of growth, maturity, and decay, and these are deter- 
mined by its constitution. And to this law man in his present 
estate is no exception. His earthly house of this tabernacle 
has not been built for eternity. Its dissolution is asswred by 
its architecture, and none of the sons of men, save those who 
are alive and remain till the coming of the Lord, shall be 
exempt from the tremendous necessity of death. It must be 
a desperate cause indeed, and a very vain philosophy, which 
compels a man to deny that uniformity of result does not im- 
ply the existence of a uniformly operating cause. This prin- 
ciple is too deeply rooted in the constitution of the human 
mind to be eradicated by either Mr. Hume’s sceptical philosophy 
or Professor Huxley’s lay homilies. Quoting from one of these 
lay homilies a sentence its author has quoted from a Roman 
poet, tere may indeed “ be written over the portals of life” 


Debemur morti nos nostraque. 


But our critic’s disquisition on the possibility, or at least the 
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imaginary possibility, of the immortality of man, is completely 
thrown into the shade by the lesson he reads the Duke of 
Argyll on the mutual convertibility of all forms of energy. 
After delivering such a lecture to His Grace as a Professor 
might think it necessary to give a class commencing the study 
of physiology, he recommends him “to devote some study to 
Book 11. chap. v. section 4 of my friend Dr. Foster’s excellent 
text-book of Physiology (1st edition, 1877, p. 321), which 
begins thus.: — ‘Broadly speaking, the animal body is a 
machine for converting potential into actual energy. The 
potential energy is supplied ; this the metabolism of the body 
converts into the actual energy of heat and mechanical labour.” 

This is the sum and substance of the long lecture administered 
to the Duke on the conservation and transmutation of energy, 
and the lecturer evidently imagines that it must put him to 
absolute confusion. Well, one cannot say how the Duke may 
have felt when he read this passage, after giving ear to the 
monitions with which it is introduced ; but it is very question- 
able whether his cheeks grew red with the blush of confusion. 
The fact is, the lecture and the proof-text recommended to his 
noble pupil are a destructive critique on the philosophy 
espoused by Professor Huxley himself, in the interest of which 
he has been at pains to pen this most unphilosophic and 
unscientific article. The philosophy of David Hume, glorified 
in the Professor’s lay homily delivered in Edinburgh, “ almost 
within ear-shot” of the sceptic’s house on a Sunday in Novem- 
ber 1868, substitutes “ order of sequence ” for causal efficiency, 
and here we have a philosophic excursus whose every sentence 
is pervaded with the doctrine of energy, which is but another 
name for causal efficiency—that is, another name for the 
doctrine denied ! 

In the course of this physiological prelection he disabuses 
the Duke’s mind of the notion that when a man’s arm is raised, 
in sequence to that state of consciousness we call a volition, the 
volition is the immediate cause of the elevation of the arm: 


“On the contrary,” he says, “that operation is affected by a certain 
change in form, technically known as ‘ contraction,’ in sundry masses of 
flesh, technically known as muscles, which are fixed to the bones of the 
shoulder in such a manner that, if these muscles contract, they must raise 
the arm. Now each of these muscles is a machine, in a certain sense, 
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comparable to one of the donkey-engines of a steamship, but more com- 
plete, inasmuch as the source of its ability to change its form, or contract, 
lies within itself. Every time that, by contracting, the muscle does 
work, such as that involved in raising the arm, more or less of the 
material which it contains is used up, just as more or less of the fuel of a 
steam-engine is used up when it does work. And I do not think,” he 
adds, “there is a doubt in the mind of any competent physicist or physio- 
logist that the work done in lifting the weight of the arm is the 
mechanical equivalent of a certain proportion of the energy set free by 
the molecular changes which take place in the muscle. It is further,” 
he continues, “a tolerably well-based belief that this and all other forms 
of energy are mutually convertible, and therefore that they all come 
under that general law or statement of the order of facts called the con- 
servation @f energy. And as that certainly is an abstraction, so the 
view which the Duke of Argyll thinks so extremely absurd is really one 
of the commonplaces of physiology.” 


On this exposition of what physiology teaches regarding 
the wondrous arrangement provided for carrying into execution 
the fiats of the will, it may be observed, first, by way of correc- 
tion in its metaphysical branch, that it confounds a volition 
with a state of consciousness. This may seem too small a 
matter for criticism, but the misapprehension it reveals has 
much to do with the false philosophy of both Hume and 
Huxley. Neither the one nor the other has made a careful 
analysis of the sentence, J am conscious of a volition. The 
volition gives birth to the state of consciousness, but except 
on the assumption that a cause is to be identified with its own 
effect, the volition and the consciousness of the volition are 
not to be spoken of as one and the same thing. Even accord- 
ing to the “sequence” theory, the volition must precede the 
state of consciousness, and cannot, where that notion is fairly 
carried out, be coincident with it. But this “ sequence ” theory 
is not in accordance with the findings of consciousness. When 
we are conscious of a volition we are aware that we are 
exercising our volitional faculty,—in a word, that our mind 
is changing its potential energy into actual energy, and not 
simply that one state of mind has followed, in order of sequence, 
upon the heels of another. In a word, we here reach the seat 
of information regarding the fundamental principle of all 
genuine philosophy, and, consequently, of all true science, viz., 
the principle of causality. It is in the phenomena of our own 
consciousness that this principle is revealed, and as it then 
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discloses its nature it produces the conviction that its essential 
idea is that of efficiency, and not that of mere order of sequence. 
As such is the birth and origin of the very conception of a 
cause, no one has authority, when speaking correctly, especially 
when he is delivering lectures of remonstrance and rebuke to 
others, to transform this primary belief into the unphilosophical 
notion of a mere order of events, sustaining to each other no 
such relation as the very term of necessity implies. 

But, secondly, passing from the metaphysical to the physical 
branch of the exposition, we find ourselves at every step face 
to face, not simply with an “order of sequence,” but with 
“energy ” in actual, efficient manifestation. The speech of the 
expositor bewrayeth him at every turn and winding of his 
excellent physiological demonstration. He speaks not of the 
rising of the arm, but of the raising and elevation of it. He 
tells us, quite correctly and in scientific phrase, how this is 
effected. The muscles contract, and, doing so, must raise the 
arm. To impress this very lucid lecture on our minds, he has 
recourse to an exceedingly apposite illustration, which he 
finds in the machinery and operations of a steam-engine. One 
point of difference between these two pieces of mechanism he 
very properly points out, is that the muscular arrangement is 
“more complete” than its analogue the steam-engine, “ inas- 
much as the source of its ability to change its form, or contract, 
lies within itself.” For the main point of the demonstration 
he claims the consensus of all competent physicists and physio- 
logists, who hold with him that “the work done in lifting the 
weight of the arm is the mechanical equivalent of a certain 
proportion of the energy set free by the molecular changes 
which take place in the muscle.” 

As one might expect from so eminent a physiologist, the ex- 
position is as lucid as science can make it, but the trouble is 
that it is just too lucid for the cause of the expositor. If the 
analogy to which he has pledged himself be fairly carried out, 
mere order of sequence must give place to causal efficiency, for 
the operations of a steam-engine leave no room for “doubt in 
the mind of any competent physicist,” however they may im- 
press a Huxleyan physiologist, that there is energy at work, 
attended by effects due to an unquestionable causal agency. 
Are we to be told that the heat in the furnace, the steam gene- 
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rate. in the boiler, the movements of the piston in its cylinder, 
the raotions of the crank, and the revolutions of the wheels, are 
simply so many disjointed facts, following one another in an 
invariable order of sequence, without any “compelling force” 
determining the order of their procession? Yes, this is what 
we are asked to accept as the outcome of physiological inves- 
tigation into the springs (if one may use the word springs in 
speaking on such a subject) of organic activity. Whether the 
organism be a steam-engine or “the human form divine,” the 
phenomena presented in its operations (sit venia verbo) are not 
to be regarded as springing from any fontal source possessing 
productive energy, nor to be looked upon as sustaining among 
themselves any such relation as obtains between a cause and 
its effect. Such is the demand made upon our credence by 
men claiming to lead the scientific thought of Great Britain ; 
but before the thing demanded can be granted, the present 
constitution of the human mind must undergo a radical trans- 
formation. The primary belief designated by the term caus- 
ality is so rooted in the mental texture of man’s nature that it 
cannot be eradicated, and while it holds its place the rival 
negation of David Hume will never establish its claims to 
scientific or philosophic recognition. 

Finally, one cannot have failed to observe that the exposi- 
tion is subversive of the position taken by the anti-teleolo- 
gists. If there be a teleological arrangement in the steam- 
engingz—and he who denies that there is cannot have much 
acquaintance with its marvellously ingenious mechanism— 
there must be a pre-eminently more perfect teleological appa- 
ratus in the structure of the human body, which Professor 
Huxley has compared with it. “Each of these muscles,” he 
tells us, “is a machine, in a certain sense, comparable to one 
of the donkey-engines of a steamship, but more complete, inas- 
much as the source of its ability to change its form, or contract, 
lies within itself.” If the donkey-engine, in the structure and 
arrangement of its several parts, and their subordination to an 
end manifestly aimed at by its inventor, exhibits marks of design, 
surely the more complete muscular machine, with its attach- 
ments and inherent contractile power, and its more exquisitely 
contrived self-adjustments for the attainment of ends essential 
to the existence and well-being of the organism itself, and the 
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execution of its functions towards kindred organisms, cannot 
be ruled out of court when it is cited as a witness on behalf 
of a design whose evidence is engraven on every part of its 
wondrous mechanism. He who challenges its right to bear 
testimony in the case must abstain from comparing it to a 
steam-engine, or must hold that the more exquisite the machine 
the less evidence does it furnish of contrivance or design. 
Before closing his critique Professor Huxley propounds a 
psycho-physiological or psycho-physical problem, which he 
evidently thinks sufficient to confound the Duke of Argyll. 
As this problem raises very important metaphysical, scientific, 
and theological issues, it is but proper it should be carefully 
investigated. As stated (pp. 495, 496), it reads as follows :— 


“There is no more difficult problem in the world than that of the rela- 
tion of the state of conscidusness, termed volition, to the mechanical work 
which frequently follows upon it. But no one can even comprehend the 
nature of the problem who has not carefully studied the long series of 
modes of motion which, without a break, connect the energy which does 
the work with the general store of energy. The ultimate form of the 
problem is this: Have we any reason to believe that a feeling, or state 
of consciousness, is capable of directly affecting the motion of even the 
smallest conceivable molecule of matter? Is such a thing even con- 
ceivable? If we answer these questions in the negative, it follows that 
volition may be a sign, but cannot be a cause, of bodily motion. If we 
answer them in the affirmative, then states of consciousness become 
undistinguishable from material things ; for it is the essential nature 
of matter to be the vehicle or substratum of mechanical energy.” 


It will be observed that the problem is introduced by a re 
petition of the metaphysical misconception which lies at the 
root of the theory of Hume, that order of sequence exhausts the 
entire contents of the idea of causation. Volition is confounded 
with the state of consciousness ; that is, to will and to be con- 
scious of willing are all one and the same thing! As already 
stated, this may not seem a great error on the part of the Pro- 
fessor, but a little reflection will serve to satisfy any com- 
petent judge that the gist of the controversy between the 
advocates of causal efficiency and their opponents, who find 
nothing save order of sequence among the phenomena presented 
in a causal series, lies just. here. It is here, and not, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley seems to think, “in the long series of modes of 
motion which, without a break, connect the energy which does 
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the work with the general store of energy,” that the key to the 
solution of the problem is to be found. The fundamental, all- 
determining question is, “ What is the testimony of conscious- 
ness regarding this problem?” In other words, when we are 
conscious of a volition in regard to effort ad extra, are we 
conscious that we directly affect and put into motion the 
mechanical apparatus of muscles and nerves provided for 
carrying out the mandates of our wills? This question must 
be answered in the affirmative, for it is simply a matter of fact 
that such is the conscious belief of all men when actively 
engaging in the execution of their purposes. When a man 
raises his arm he is conscious that he has set the machinery in 
motion for raising it, and he is conscious of effort in doing so ; 
and surely this consciousness does not reside in the muscles 
and nerves called into activity by his fiat. The Ego is the seat 
of the consciousness, because it is the seat of the causal 
efficiency. In fact, it is just where Professor Huxley seems to 
think there is nothing but a “sign” and not a “cause” that we 
obtain our primary belief of causality, or where that belief 
rises into the sphere of consciousness. 

It is no answer to this argument, or rather statement of the 
facts: of consciousness, to say that it sheds no light upon the 
point raised, viz., “the relation of the volition to the mechanical 
work which frequently follows upon it.” It is true it sheds no 
light upon the how of the mind’s action upon the material 
organisation, but it certainly, if consciousness is to be trusted, 
proves that the mind does act upon it and guide its movements 
throughout. Such is the testimony of consciousness, and the 
more carefully we study “the long series of modes of motion 
which, without a break, connect” the volition with the work 
done, the stronger will our conviction be that the mind is 
constantly acting upon the physical apparatus, and using it as 
its instrument for the achievement of previously determined 
ends. Professor Huxley says there is no break in “ the long 
series of modes of motion,” but he has, by his imperfect 
physiological exposition, broken the chain right off at the 
muscular attachments to the shoulder, for he does not give 
even a hint that there are motor nerves, which do not termi- 
nate where the muscles that raise the arm terminate. This is 
certainly a strange omission. The mind, if we are to accept 
this physiological sketch, must deal directly with “ masses: of 
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flesh, technically known as muscles,’ whereas there are medi- 
ating factors known as motor nerves, by whose agency the 
mind awakes the muscles into action. These nerves convey 
mandates, as the electric wires do, from the presiding intelli- 
gence at headquarters, and obey its volitions. 

If this doctrine be accepted, the critic alleges that “then 
states of consciousness become undistinguishable from material 
things.” It is not unreasonable to ask scientific authority for 
this ex cathedra deliverance. The reason assigned is that “ it 
is the essential nature of matter to be the vehicle or substratum 
of mechanical energy.” Such is the reason assigned. Does it 
justify the dictum that if the volition sustains a direct causal 
relation to muscular motion (the motor nerves, be it observed, 
again ignored in the series), the volition must be a material, 
and not a spiritual agency? There never was a clearer 
instance of a non sequitur. It may be true that it “is the 
essential nature of matter to be the vehicle or substratum of 
mechanical energy,” and yet it does not follow that the mind 
which sets the mechanism agoing and guides its action is but 
a form of material energy. One might as well say that the 
engineer who drives the engine is nothing but ten or a dozen 
stones’ weight of matter. That which knows matter, and 
controls and guides its energies, must be other and greater 
than matter, and that which avails itself of “the essential 
nature of matter as the vehicle of mechanical energy,” and 
employs it for the attainment of intelligent ends, as our con- 
sciousness affirms our minds do, must be different, and essen- 
tially different, from all forms of matter or mechanical energy. 

In a word, Professor Huxley gains nothing by his dilemma. 
There is not a step, from the forth-putting of the volition to 
the realisation of the thing willed, that does not imply the 
action of an intelligent, self-determining mind upon the won- 
drous apparatus of nerves and muscles by which the end 
designed is finally attained. There is a vast issue involved 
in the question here raised by our critic. Its range cannot be 
restricted to the human will and its capacity to act directly 
upon matter. The principle laid down, if applicable at all, 
must apply as well to the action of the Divine will. The 
doctrine propounded is irreconcilable with what the Scrip- 
tures teach regarding the relation of the universe to its 
Author. It precludes the conceivability or possibility of a 
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volition putting in motion even the smallest conceivable mole- 
cule of matter, and, of course, will not tolerate for a moment 
the idea of a volition bringing a molecule, or even an atom of 
matter, into being. This, it is true, is what Professor Huxley 
claims ; but his positions, and the arguments advanced in 
support of them, are as unphilosophical and unscientific as 
they are unscriptural. The constitution of both the inorganic 
and organic creation gives evidence of the action of intelli- 
gence, which leaves those who gainsay it without excuse. As 
this evidence extends to the ultimate elements of matter, it 
proclaims the antecedent volition and action of a Being who 
gave birth to the material as well as the orderly arrangements 
of the universe. 

But while the foregoing dilemma has failed to place the 
theistic argument from design in peril, its author has fur- 
nished the teleologists with material for completely circum- 
venting their opponents. Whether we accept his incomplete 
physiological sketch of the instrumentality by which the arm 
is raised, or implement it scientifically by the addition of the 
motor or efferent nerves, there is still, between the mind and 
the immediate agency by which the elevation is effected, an 
acknowledged gap which neither the physiologist nor the gross 
materialist can fill up. This is a grave fact for those who are 
ever trying to sound the death-knell of teleology on the evolu- 
tionary bell so rudely cast in the Darwinian foundry. On the 
one side of this gap there exists nothing but matter, and yet 
its movements are purposeful, and admirably adapted to the 
attainment of the purposes with which they are charged. 
This is, of course, but another way of. saying that on the 
materialistic side of the gap there is nothing to account for 
the orderly arrangement of the means, nor for the manifest 
intelligence displayed in the result. From whatsoever quarter, 
therefore, help may arise, there is manifestly no scientific 
ground for expecting relief from this side. Constrained by 
the exigencies of the situation, and moved by the instinctive 
principles of its own constitution, the mind looks across the 
chasm, and discerns in the contents of consciousness, fairly 
analysed, the key to the solution. It finds in that camera 
lwida an intelligent, self-determining agent, conscious of its 
Own activities, of activities which do not terminate upon 
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itself, but which bridge the gulf and control the materialism 
beyond, so as to achieve its own purposes. 

Such is the result of a candid, fairly-conducted process of 
introspection, and, except the constitution of the human 
mind be an ingeniously devised contrivance for the express 
purpose of deception, it proves that the true cause of the 
entire phenomena in question is to be found in a designing 
mind acting wpon, and directing for determined ends, the 
marvellous machinery constructed for its use and subordinate 
to its commands. A mere phenomenologist may not see deep 
enough to see this. He may be so engrossed with anatomical 
investigations into the physiological mechanism of the body 
that he cannot see anything save bones, and muscles, and 
muscular contractions, and may, on occasion—as, for example, 
when reviewing an opponent— overlook the motor nerves, with- 
out whose interposition the muscular action would never take 
place; but if he comes forth from his physiological reverie 
with the deliverance that this is all that can be seen by an 
eye illumined by the light of science, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that he is simply uttering unscientific unphilosophic 
dogmas—dogmas subverted by his own physiological labours, 
which prove that the human body is an organism, artistically 
construeted as a habitation and an instrument for the accom- 
modation of an agent possessing what matter, whether organic 
or inorganic, does not possess, viz., intelligence and will. 

Nor is the principle underlying this teleological demonstra- 
tion to be limited to the microcosm presented in the organism 
presided over and governed by the spirit of man. There is 
another gap just as patent and palpable as that already recog- 
nised, which materialism, however refined, cannot fill up. 
This gap is revealed in the macrocosm of the universe, whose 
movements imply the exercise of an intelligence and will not 
found in its atoms or molecular constituents. Fairly carried 
out, that innate principle which impels the human mind to 
seek an adequate cause for the phenomena under investigation 
must lead on to the conclusion that there is a Spirit at work, 
before whom all finite spirits should bow in adoration, whose 
volitions cross the gulf which separates material essences from 
spiritual, and controls and guides to the achievement of infin- 
itely wise ends the vast complex machinery of this stupendous 
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cosmos. We cannot say how these volitions produce the de- 
signed effect, but the effects are such as to necessitate the 
assumption that they are the products of intelligence, and not 
the mere offspring of atomic or molecular vibrations. In this 
conclusion we are confirmed by the only philosophical source 
of information open to us, viz., our own consciousness. As we 
have already seen, our minds are so constituted that we cannot 
rid ourselves of the conviction that our wills are the efficient 
causes of the action of those organs which are called into 
exercise for the carrying of our purposes into effect. In a 
word, if there be a spirit in man, there must be a Supreme 
Intelligence in the universe. 

What is thus attested by external nature and receives, as 
we have seen, unquestionable confirmation in the findings of 
our own consciousness, cannot be set aside by the unscientific 
scepticism of Hume or Huxley. However mysterious the 
mode in which the human spirit, by a volition, moves the 
mechanism it inhabits, no man can doubt that it does so 
without placing himself at war with one of the deepest con- 
victions of his own nature. The school represented by Pro- 
fessor Huxley may try to keep one another in countenance by 
a system of mutual eulogy, varied with expressions of con- 
tempt for all who challenge their unphilosophic postulates, 
but, as the Duke of Argyll has said, the revolt is begun, and 
abdication or deposition cannot be long delayed. 


ROBERT WATTS, D.D. 


Art. VIII.—Reason as a Basis for Theistic Belief. * 


i fe proposing to discuss the relations of reason to the belief 

in God, it is necessary, first of all, to describe the function 
and analyse the content of reason, and then to show how 
reason can give birth and support to this belief. This 
necessity is determining for the form of our present discussion. 
We proceed, then, to illustrate :— 

I. The Nature and Contents of Reason.—Reason is the faculty 
of intuition and reflection. It is more than the perceptive 
function ; it is more than the logical faculty. It is the con- 
stitution of the mind’s powers to know andthink. The truths 


' From Christian Thought, 
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of reason, therefore, are those which the mind knows with an 
immediate knowledge. They come into consciousness on 
condition of reflection and contact with the outer world. They 
are called forth by experience, but are known by the mind as 
not dependent for their origin and continuance upon experience 
or association. They are perceived by reflection to underlie 
and condition all thinking and to enter into the validity of 
every mental act. Reason is the mind’s capacity to know 
these truths and to co-ordinate them into a consistent system 
of knowledge. This is the formal definition of reason. The 
question now arises: What are the truths which are thus 
known, and how are they to be combined in the unity of a 
consistent system of thought? We answer: 

1. In reason we have a knowledge of reality. We know 
ourselves as real in all the changes of our life, and we know 
the world as real through the medium of perceptive intuition. 
Personality is the starting-point in our knowledge of being. 
This knowledge proceeds from self-knowledge as a centre, 
according to the sense of the maxim of the father of modern 
philosophy—Cogito ergo sum. 

(1) In knowing ourselves as personal we know our power 
to act. In knowing the action of the outer world upon our- 
selves we know it in its power to act, which is the condition 
of its becoming known to us. Being and power are rationally 
inseparable. Being is an empty concept without the deter- 
mination of power. “Pure being is pure nothing.” As we 
find in ourselves the principle and experience of power, we are 
naturally led to construe the knowledge of other being under 
terms of power. Hence many profound thinkers maintain the 
spiritual origin of all force, because mind-force is the only 
force which we directly know. 

(2) Another mental principle, regulative of all our thinking 
and constitutive in all our knowledge of being, is that of cause. 
We know ourselves as free causes, and necessarily believe that 
no event can occur without a cause. This principle we bring 
to our interpretation of the outward world. There we perceive 
action, and for it we necessarily assume cause. The applica- 
tion of this principle is not limited to our experience, but is 
necessarily assumed for all possible events and changes. 

(3) The principle of purpose is one of the elements of the 
interpretative reason of man, Free-will belongs to the very 
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essence of reason, and the action of free-will is nothing else 
than action in view of ends chosen in the light of reason. 
Willing is final causation. We know ourselves as always 
acting in view of ends. We therefore know finality as a 
constituent principle of reason, in the light of which we must 
interpret the universe. 

The question now arises: Do we know that all the events 
in the outer world occur with reference to an intelligent end? 
Can we carry the argument over from ourselves to the world 
and say that because the world of mind is a domain of final 
causation, the world of matter must also be? Porter has 
maintained that the principle of design is necessarily assumed 
in all our knowledge of the world, and that in its light we 
must interpret nature and build our science.’ Janet takes 
the opposite position and holds that we have first to prove the 
fact of design in nature, that we have no proper warrant for 
assuming it.” 

To me the correct position seems to be this: we know design 
as a mental principle belonging to the very nature of reason, 
but it is only on condition of experience, induction, and reflec- 
tion that we are able to apply it as a universal principle. It 
is seen to be a universal and necessary principle only in the 
process of thought by which we are led to comprehend the 
universe in the unity of a rational system. The latter view is 
correct from the standpoint of chronology, or order of time ; 
the former from the standpoint of logic, or order of thought. 
Whatever confirms and necessitates the assumption of reason 
as universal and supreme in the universe necessitates the 
belief in the universality of design. If it shall appear later 
that we know Reason to be supreme and universal in the 
universe, and that this is a necessary assumption of the mind 
in every attempt to complete the process of thought regarding 
the worlds of matter and mind, then design as a principle of 
universal application will find its justification. 

2. Closely connected with our perception in presentative 
intuition of being and its interpretation by reason, is the 
fundamental idea of the true and the corresponding distinction 
of the true and the false. The true is that which corre- 


1 The Human Intellect, sect. 608. 
2 Final Causes, preliminary chapter, passim. 
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sponds to reality. Thus the distinction of the true and the 
false, the rational and the absurd, has the highest practical 
importance for the mind as the test of opinions and proposi- 
tions. The idea of the true is that which corresponds more 
closely to the merely intellectual side of reason, as the ideas 
of the right and the good correspond more to its moral side, 
and stand in closer relation to the will. Reason necessarily 
believes in itself as endowed with the power to test and dis- 
tinguish the true and the false. This is its intellectual 
function, and the ground of this distinction is in reason itself. 
Plato, too, closely identifies this function of reason with its 
moral function of knowing and approving the right or the good. 
But to know the truth is by no means equivalent to the 
approval and performance of the right. The right must be first 
known as true, but it must also be felt as obligatory. 

To the rational test of the true we bring all fundamental 
questions in philosophy. We characterise them as true or false 
according as they agree with the norm of reason. It may be 
asked: Why, thea, is it that all rational beings do not agree 
in their judgments on such questions? If there is an infallible 
norm of truth for ultimate realities of human knowledge, why 
do not men agree in their opinions of them? We may reply that, 
while there are infallible principles, there are fallible inter- 
pretations of them. It is often, and erroneously, supposed 
that because rational ideas and principles are simple and 
fundamental, they are therefore easily interpreted. But the 
ultimate truths of reason, so far from lying on the surface of 
the mind, lie in its very depths. Their very character, as 

fundamental and universal truths, renders their interpretation 
and application most difficult. Though they are the logical 
starting-points of knowledge, they are apprehended in con- 
sciousness and defined in thought only by the most patient and 
painstaking reflection. They are simple because they are the 
deepest facts of intelligence, but they are difficult for the same 
reason. 

The varying and contradictory results, therefore, in the 
attempts to apply the rational norm of the ¢rue, by no means 
discredit the existence of such a norm. It would be as 
erroneous to maintain this as to discredit conscience because 
interpretations of conscience are so diverse. It is a testimony 
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to the universal belief in ultimate rational tests of truth that 
all men seek to bring their opinions into harmony with reason, 
which is always assumed to be the same in its principles in all 
men. This is the underlying assumption of all philosophy and 
science. No systematised knowledge would be possible were 
this assumption denied. We must hold that what is really 
true for one rational being is true for all; that reason’s norm 
of truth, could we always correctly apply it, is the same 
always and everywhere. 

Some minds have sought to go behind the standard of 
reason itself and raise the question: What guaranty have we 
that a proposition which reason approves really corresponds 
to the objective fact of things? We reply that this question 
seeks a test of reality more fundamental than reason itself, 
which is absurd. If the verdict of reason were questioned, it 
could only be questioned by reason, and that reason should 
discredit itself is a contradiction in terms. That which 
reason universally sees as true, is true, not only for thought, 
but in reality, for universal, rational truth zs the ultimate 
reality. The distinction between idea and fact has played a 
great role in modern philosophy. Because we have a certain 
idea, the objective fact does not follow, it is said. We cannot 
conclude from the subjective to the objective. I have the 
idea of a centaur ; its objective existence does not follow. We 
readily admit the position so far as all factitious, arbitrary, and 
unnecessary ideas are concerned. They constitute no argu- 
ment for the corresponding reality, else the imagination might 
create reality at its will. Our argument is dealing, not with 
such ideas, but with constituent, universal principles and tests 
of reason. The Platonic and medizval realism assumed the 
reality of general concepts and thus maintained the correspon- 
dence of reason with the objective world. Our position is 
that reason, as the ultimate reality of the universe, knows its 
necessary ideas as real and trustworthy. Their authority is 
reason itself. To ask for any higher authority is irrational 
and absurd. The truths of reason are supreme in authority 
and universal in application. 

We may here briefly indicate the bearing of the foregoing 
considerations upon the theistic problems, reserving their 
completer application to a later stage of our discussion. In 
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reason we know spiritual being directly. We know it as con- 
stituted with principles of intelligence, free will, and moral 
agency. Indirectly, through perceptive intuition and ex- 
perience, we know a world of order and beauty external to us 
whose constitution we interpret in the light of the rational 
principles of cause and design in ourselves. By further re- 
flection we find that a fundamental determination of reason is 
the distinction of the true from the false, and all experience 
illustrates this distinction as universal among men. Thought- 
necessities are our tests of truth; the rational is the real. At 
this stage of our argument, therefore, and without supple- 
menting it with other factors, we are prepared to discredit all 
objections to the effect that we cannot know real being, and 
to maintain that whatever shall appear as a necessary assump- 
tion of reason has every mark of conceivable or desirable 
evidence as objective fact. These considerations release us 
from any necessity of framing a formal argument for whatever 
shall appear as a necessary presupposition of reason. They 
tend, therefore, to narrow down the question concerning the 
relation of reason and theistic belief to this inquiry: Is the 
existence of God a necessary assumption of reason? But before 
approaching this question we have to enlarge the horizon of 
our argument by considering a third fundamental idea of the 
reason. 

3. As the true is that which is perceived by reason to be real 
for the intellect, so the right is that which is perceived to be 
obligatory for the will. The right, or the morally good, is that 
fundamental ethical conception which gives rise to obligation 
or duty, and constitutes the ground for praise or blame in moral 
action. All persons who have developed reason recognise the 
distinctions of the right and the wrong, the good and the bad. 
That various minds perceive the idea of the right with 
different degrees of clearness, that various ethical theories give 
it different applications in their systems, forms no objection to 
the universal character of the principle. It is this funda- 
mental capacity of distinguishing right and wrong which 
constitutes the possibility of a science of conduct, which 
makes man amenable to moral law, which forms the ground 
for civil enactments and sanctions, and which, in large part, 
constitutes man’s capacity for religion. 
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No fact of reason is more potent in the practical life of man 
than this. That which reason approves as right is seen at once 
to be law for the will. This intuition, therefore, lays a broad, 
firm ground for ethics. It founds the principles of ethics in the 
very nature of reason, whose fundamental convictions must be 
conceived as universal and supreme. No rational being can 
conceive any state of human society or intelligence where the 
distinction of right and wrong should wholly disappear. The 
disappearance of this distinction would be the disappearance 
of human personality itself. The animal knows no right as 
such, because in him the essential elements of moral personality 
are wanting. The existence of moral distinctions in reason as 
such, and the necessary belief that they are universal, is the 
basal fact from which may be refuted all theories of ethics 
which base morality upon feeling, expediency, education, or 
enactments, whether human or divine.' 

An important question for theology and ethics here arises : 
‘What is the content of this rational intuition of the right? 
Kant defines this principle as equivalent to the maxim : “So 
act that the maxims of your action might become the principles 
of a universal law.”* This is the “categorical imperative”— 
the formal principle of the law. But what is the material 
principle and how is it known? Kant’s system at this point is 
defective in that he attempted to build ethics upon this formal 
principle alone. What are we to do in order to fulfil this 
sublime sense of duty which Kant has so eloquently described ? 
We cannot answer this question from the standpoint of 
Kant’s abstract system, but from the standpoint of Christian 
ethics we can easily do so. Christianity teaches that “ love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” It is difficult to retire behind the influ- 
ence of Christian teaching and experience and define the rela- 
tion of this principle to reason.. It is certain that under Chris- 
tianity the principle of love has been applied to the relations 
of human life with a fulness unknown apart from its influence. 


1 Herbert Spencer would render easy his task of establishing his theory 
of ethics upon long ages of human experience, as against Christian theology, 
by the following caricature of theological ethics: ‘ Religions, creeds, estab- 
lished and dissenting, all embody the belief that right and wrong are right 
and wrong simply by divine enactment” (Data of Ethics, p. 50), On the 
contrary, theology founds ethics, not upon the divine will, but upon the 
divine reason, absolute and supreme. 

2 Abbott, Kant’s Theory of Ethics [London, 1883], p. 18. 
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Still, we must claim for this material principle of the moral 
law—love—a foundation in reason, as such. When man per- 
ceives that he is a part of a system, that he stands in relation 
to other beings like himself, he cannot avoid recognising that 
this categorical imperative of conscience should be applied by 
him in his relations to others. The accompanying obligation 
to some form of helpfulness is spontaneous. This is the germ 
of the principle of love, which, indeed, may be choked under 
human selfishness, but which still exists as a form of obligation 
intuitively perceived. The stage of development in intelli- 
gence, the plane of social life which man reaches, will limit or 
enlarge this sense of obligation. But in its root it is a part of 
human nature and human reason. The applications which are 
made of this principle will vary with physical, intellectual, 
and moral conditions. We claim for it, however, a germinal 
existence in reason, which, in connection with experience in 
social relations, must ever give evidence of itself in some sense 
of reciprocity of duties and rights. 

If the foregoing considerations are correct, man is a moral 
being, knowing moral law and feeling moral obligation as 
universal and supreme. He cannot suppose these moral 
obligations to originate in himself. Duty is, in its principles, 
not relative but absolute. 

4. Weconsider next the idea of God as an element of reason’s 
content. It is necessary carefully to guard this point from 
misconception. It is not meant that the idea of God, as 
defined in Christian theology and cherished in the Christian life, 
is a native possession of reason. This more complete idea is 
complex and has many roots. Nor is it meant that any idea 
of God at all must be clearly present in the consciousness of 
every man. This is not the fact. Since the truths of reason 
are not. upon the surface but in the depths of the mind, only 
patient thought can discover them. The proposition here 
maintained is that, as upon condition of the experience of the 
relations of space and time, the ideas of space and time arise 
as necessary ideas in the mind, so on condition of the use 
of reason and the discovery of rational principles and laws, 
the idea of a Supreme and Universal Reason necessarily 
arises in the mind as the ground of reason in man and the pre- 
supposition of all knowledge and thought. 
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It is not a philosophical theory but a historic fact that all 
men have some idea of a Supreme Being. The form in which 
this idea arises, the clearness with which it is apprehended, and 
the influence which it exerts upon conduct and character 
depend upon the degree of development which they have 
attained, and their capacity for apprehending the deeper 
meaning of this idea. The so-called “ nature peoples” who do 
not reflect upon themselves, but feel only certain impressions 
of the vastness and power of outward nature, commonly con- 
ceive of some Power residing in the individual natural objects 
with which they are familiar. This low stage of the idea of 
God corresponds to fetichism. A more reflective people will 
generalise this conception and rise to the notion of the Soul 
of the world and of a Supreme Power whose activities are dis- 
tributed through the various departments of nature and human 
life. We see these stages of religious development exemplified 
in the religions of Greece and Rome. Only those who are 
capable of closer self-examination and clearer analyses of 
thought will conceive of this Power from the standpoint of 
reason. This conception is attained in antiquity with more or 
less clearness by Anaxagorasand Plato. It is here—in reason 
—that theistic belief has its deepest root. When reason per- 
ceives its own ideas, principles, and laws, it perceives them to be 
universal. Reason is therefore compelled to assume as the 
adequate cause for itself a Supreme Reason, in which it has its 
origin and ground. The idea of God, therefore, as known in 
man’s reflective ,reason, is to be defined as the idea that there 
must be a Supreme and Absolute Reason. This is the form of 
the idea of God which reason, reflecting upon itself, requires 
and is compelled to assume. Our position, then, concerning 
the function and content of reason, requires us to show, not 
that the being of God can be proved, but that a God of whom 
we may predicate reason and personality must be assumed. 

In application of the principles thus developed, I proceed 
to the discussion of— 

II. The Knowledge of God in Rational Intuition.—Our pre- 
vious analysis precludes the supposition that man has an 
immediate consciousness of God, because his deepest know- 
ledge comes into consciousness only on condition of profound 
reflection and in connection with experience. We also ac- 
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knowledge that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated in 
the strict sense by the so-called logical “ proofs.” We cannot 
by a logical syllogism reach the Infinite from finite premises. 
We shall seek to show that the existence of God is the logical 
presupposition of reason and thought in man. If this be true, 
it cannot be the object of a proof, since it underlies and con- 
ditions all reasoning. Without entering upon a critique of 
the traditional “arguments,” for which we have not time, we 
freely admit their logical inadequacy. But, notwithstanding 
this, it is a fact that man as a personal, rational being has a 
knowledge of God as personal. How is this knowledge to be 
accounted for? What is its justification and ground? [If it 
be a true and valid knowledge it must have its ground in man’s 
personality and reason as such. The conclusion to which all 
our preceding considerations point is that the knowledge of 
God is given in reflective or rational intuition, That a 
personal God exists is a first truth—or rather it is the first 
truth of reason—because the most fundamental element of 
human knowledge, the presupposition of our rational constitu- 
tion and processes. The universal and constitutive principles 
and norms of human reason cannot be explained except on the 
supposition of a Supreme Reason—that is, God, in whom they 
have their changeless origin and ground. This conviction, 
when apprehended in its true character, becomes the most 
fundamental conviction of our mental life, and can endure the 
essential tests of first truths, viz., necessity, universality, and 
self-evidence. The proposition that reason is supreme and 
absolute in the universe cannot be denied without logically 
denying the grounds of all truth and certainty. Such denial 
involves, therefore, contradiction and absurdity. 

It is granted that theistic belief may be stated in other terms 
than this, though we think that these are at once the simplest 
and the most comprehensive. The supremacy of reason means 
the existence of a personal God who is absolute in the only 
sense in which we can know absolute Being. Of a Being 
metaphysically absolute we can know nothing, for, by the very 
terms of the definition, such a Being exists in no relations and 
cannot therefore be an object of knowledge. We can only 
know absolute Being in the sense of Being that is independent 
and supreme, and that therefore exists in no necessary relation. 
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Whether, therefore, we state our theistic conviction as belief 
in the Absolute or as belief in a personal God, or as belief in 
a Moral Governor, they are all forms of thought which are in- 
cluded in the concept of Supreme Reason. We hope to show 
that this belief is necessary when we analyse the facts of our 
own rational being and reflect upon their character. 

It is no valid objection to the belief under consideration 
that many never see it as necessary. When the conditions of 
its rise in consciousness are not fulfilled, it cannot assert itself 
in its true force. The view which we have stated unites and 
harmonises in their essential elements the various forms of 
theistic defence which proceed from different classes of facts in 
man. For example, the view that the belief is a necessary 
religious postulate is in perfect accord with the view (so far as 
that which is positive in it is concerned) that theistic belief is 
a necessary postulate of our whole rational being. Our moral 
nature is not outside of reason since reason is the total organ- 
ism of the principles and laws of knowledge and thought. In 
interpreting the demands of reason for the assumption of the 
divine existence, we may proceed from the moral nature of 
man—or from the more distinctively religious, a realm in 
which this demand comes more obviously forward—or from 
the more intellectual side of his being—that is, from reason in 
the stricter and narrower sense. We do conduct our argu- 
ment chiefly from this standpoint. 

The larger truth, however, is that God is the necessary 
assumption of our whole being, without which we are a puzzle, 
a mystery, a contradiction. He is just as truly demanded by 
the intellect (though not so obviously) as by the feelings and 
the conscience. He is known in reason in the highest sense 
of knowing as the necessary explanation and ground of reason, 
harmony, order, and law in the worlds of matter and mind. 
Here lies the deepest truth of the so-called “proofs” of the 
being of God. In their real value and use they represent vari- 
ous phases of the process of reflection in which our necessary 
knowledge of God is disclosed. Their true value is thus 
apparent only when they are combined and seen as each pre- 
senting an important element in that knowledge of ourselves 
in contact with the world, on condition of which we perceive 
that we must assume the universe to be grounded in reason. 
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In this view they have a cumulative force. The cosmological 
and physico-theological arguments, as proceeding more from 
our world-consciousness, have the disadvantage of trying to 
interpret a system of forces and laws which we know but im- 
perfectly from observation and experiment. Their deeper force 
lies, however, in the conviction of dependence and the intuition 
of order, law, and design which we have as a constitutive prin- 
ciple of reason. They thus interpret and set forth the convic- 
tion that, since we are derived existences, organised with 
principles of rationality which cannot be thought but as uni- 
versal, we must assume a rational ground of these principles. 
The moral and ontological arguments, in their deeper signifi- 
cance, proceed from reason itself, and explicate the content of 
our necessary belief that our organisation, as beings who find 
ourselves under universal principles of moral law and laws of 
thought, presupposes a Supreme and changeless Author of this 
constitution. At bottom all these forms of proof attempt the 
same thing: to describe the method in which we reach the 
rational apprehension of a truth which is logically before all 
argument and is the postulate of reason itself in man. They 
proceed from different sides of our rational nature, and seek to 
trace the method of reflection by which, from the given starting- 
point, we reach the necessary truth of the divine existence. 
In this function lies their deeper meaning and their imperish- 
able value. For, as has been shown, the necessity of a truth 
does not mean its spontaneous appearance in consciousness ; 
so far from this, the deeper and more fundamental the truth, 
the more careful and profound must be the reflection and 
analysis by which it shall be disclosed to reason in its true 
character. This is the task of the theistic argument: to rid 
the mind of misconceptions, to disarm erroneous presupposi- 
tions, and, by a thorough analysis of the essential elements of 
reason and personality, to show that the knowledge which man 
has of God has its roots in his whole rational nature. 

In the same sense in which universality can be predicated 
of any fundamental truth of reason, it can be affirmed of 
belief in God. This does not mean that all minds have 
actually arrived at the conscious acceptance of this belief. 
Many have never arrived at the clear apprehension of the 
universal principle of causality or design, or apprehended the 
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fundamental distinctions in ethics which we consider elemen- 
tary truths. These truths, like the belief in God—so far as it 
is a rational belief,—come into the clear view of the mind only 
on condition of careful and profound study of the mind itself. 
These considerations apply with special force to the idea of the 
Supreme and Absolute Reason which, just because it is the 
deepest certainty of human knowledge and thought, is the last 
to be seen as such in the process of reflection. It is a universal 
truth, therefore, in the sense that it is tacitly,—that is, logically, 
though often unconsciously,—assumed in all rational processes ; 
that the capacity for its development is universal in reason, and 
that, as the necessary basis of those universal laws and 
principles of thought, morality, and religion, which we have 
considered, it cannot be denied without being logically assumed. 
Men of all opinions agree that there is such a thing as Truth ; 
that there are corresponding distinctions of true and false, right 
and wrong, etc. Now, we maintain that, whatever truth may 
be, it must have a ground. We hold that this ground cannot 
be rationally thought as other than a personal Being. As the 
ultimate ground of truth, this person is absolute. This view 
may be expressed in various forms, but they are, in the last 
analysis, one and the same. We may call this ground of 
truth—this basal Reality which reason necessarily assumes, a 
Person, the Supreme Reason or the Absolute. These terms are 
identical in content in the only sense in which they are 
legitimately used. The absolute Being is a reason, and the 
content of personality is reason. Our knowledge of ourselves 
as rational and personal, and of the principles of our reason 
as universal, leads us to posit the existence of the Supreme 
Reason as the ground of our reason and its laws. If a 
syllogistic form for this argument were sought, it would be 
something like this: We know ourselves as dependent, derived 
existences ; we possess universal, rational principles ; therefore 
the Cause of our existence must possess rationality, and must 
be the ground of these principles and laws. But a syllogistic 
expression makes no logical progress because its premises are 
simply necessities of thought, and the conclusion cannot be of 
the nature of a demonstration, but only the expression of the 
conviction which the facts of reason compel. The existence of 
God is a first truth of reason underlying and conditioning all 
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reasoning, and therefore logically prior to it, not a conclusion 
from it. 

In this manner we maintain that the existence of a personal 
God is a truth logically assumed by all intelligent beings, and 
claim that where reason is not sufficiently developed to appre- 
hend its necessity, itis nevertheless the presupposition of know- 
ledge and thought. Where God is denied as personal, it is be- 
cause the facts of man’s own rational personality are not 
clearly apprehended and held in view as the starting-point of 
all philosophical thinking. In harmony with this position we 
maintain that the existence of God is a logical condition of all 
science. The physical sciences not only proceed upon the tacit 
assumption that the universe is pervaded by order, law, and 
design, which they hope more and more to observe and 
formulate, but they bring to their study of nature the mental 
principles which are employed in the scientific methods of 
induction and deduction. The necessary correlate of these 
assumptions of the scientific method is the existence of a 
Designer or Intelligent Ground of the universe. When this 
conviction is obscured by being expressed in such forms as the 
necessary assumption of some “ Inscrutable Power” unknowable 
to us, or as the “ Absolute,” it is generally because the true 
nature of personality is overlooked, and reason is made a 
function of matter. To this Agnosticism it is to be replied that 
it violates the principle of causation in that it gives no adequate 
cause for reason in man and no adequate ground for the 
assumptions with which all science must start. This, then, is 
our conclusion in regard to the universality of our belief in 
God: that whenever the capacities of reason are unfolded and 
the processes of knowledge analysed in their underlying 
assumptions, they conduct to the conviction of a self-existent 
and supreme Reason, who not only can be known by huraan 
reason, but who must be known and implicitly recognised as the 
condition and ground of all other knowledge. To have shown 
how this assumption is a logical, as opposed to an actual, 
necessity for reason as such, is all that our argument requires 
or permits. 

If our process of analysis is correct, a few words will suffice 
to justify the self-evidence of theistic belief. On this question 
there can really be but two types of opinion for those who hold 
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that there are any rational grounds at all for belief in a personal 
God: (1) the view that His existence can be proved by reason- 
ing from some principles more elementary and fundamental 
than the conviction of His existence, and (2) the view that 
whatever certainty the belief has is immediate for the mind. 
Our whole argumentation has been directed against the former 
view. Under the latter type there are many varieties of opinion. 
The elements of our nature, which are the starting-point in 
analysing the theistic belief, determine largely the sense in 
which it is defined as immediate. Those who proceed more 
distinctively from the religious needs and nature of man are 
wont to consider the conviction of his existence as wrought by 
an immediate activity of God upon the human spirit. This 
view easily shades into the mystic conception of the vision of 
God. Those who proceed distinctively from the phenomena of 
conscience, the sense of obligation, remorse for wrongdoing, 
etc., commonly hold that God is immediately known by the 
mind as the necessary postulate of these moral truths in man. 
Without depreciating in any degree the important and profound 
truths contained in these conceptions, we prefer to proceed 
from the view of man as a knowing and thinking being in our 
maintenance of the immediate character of our knowledge of 
God, not because the other forms of thought are not equally 
important. in themselves, but because we are concerned here 
with confirming and illustrating the specifically rational grounds 
of theism. Reason in its narrower sense of the power of 
knowledge and thought is our starting-point and chief concern. 

How, then, does it appear that the existence of God is a self- 
evident truth? We answer that He is necessarily assumed 
when the true nature of reason and its principles are rightly 
apprehended. The belief in God does not rest upon any truth 
underlying it, since it underlies all truths. There are many 
truths more obviously self-evident, but none more really so. 
This truth is not attained by reasoning, but is discerned by 
reason and analysis. It is no valid objection to its self-evidence 
that it is reached with difficulty where it is reached at all. 
The same may be affirmed in greater or less degree of all truths 
which philosophy holds as fundamental. The fact that it is 
the most difficult to clearly perceive in its necessary character 
—because it is the deepest in reason—is in precise harmony with 
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our position that it is the generalisation which unites and 
harmonises all other truths. It is never to be overlooked that 
intuitions are never self-evident as requiring no thought to 
apprehend them. They are developed into the clear view of 
consciousness only through a process of careful and profound 
analysis and abstraction. A standard treatise on psychology ' 
distinguishes six steps in this process, the last and most 
difficult of which is the clear recognition of the implications or 
“correlates” of these relations of first truths which must be 
previously apprehended. These are time, space, and God. 
“These are conceived as the conditions of the possibility of the 
universe, and the ground of its reality, and are therefore the 
first principles of everything that is or can be known” (p. 508). 
But the perception of these “correlates ” is reached only in the 
culmination of a process which is “the last attainment of the 
human mind,” and “the number is exceeding small who can 
analyse the processes by which they are necessary or see their 
relations as the ground of all being and of all knowledge” 
(p. 508). 

From another starting-point Ulrici has indicated the belief 
in God as the first truth of knowledge and thought. This start- 
ing-point is cosmological. From the conditioned character 
(Bedingtheit) of the atoms, he affirms the necessary assumption 
of an unconditional Ground of their existence. In connection 
with the law of causality, the mind which contemplates these 
phenomena of the universe is led to affirm the existence of an 
absolute Power as the most fundamental conviction of reason.” 
As the horizon of thought is enlarged, and the specific truths of 
reason and conscience are taken into view, the mind comes into 
ever clearer apprehension of the theistic conception of the 
world, and God is seen to be the necessary and self-evident 
presupposition of ontology, cosmology, and ethics. 

We will briefly consider the more important objections to the 
view that the knowledge of God is intuitive, taking as represen- 
tative those which are stated in a recent treatise of high merit, 
Professor Robert Flint’s Theism (Appendix, note xl). They 
are in substance as follows: (1) The idea of God is a complex 
idea and all intuitions are simple. We answer that an intuition 


1 Porter, Human Intellect, pp. 506-508. 
2 Gott und die Natur, Sects. 450, 486 seq., 591 seq. 
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may be so narrowly defined as to exclude the idea of God from 
the category of intuitions, but if by intuition is meant simply a 
first truth of reason, a necessary assumption of the mind, it 
need not be simple in the sense of containing one unresolvable 
concept. Our intuition of self is not simple in any such sense. 
We know ourselves in the variety of the states of our self-con- 
sciousness and in distinguishable elements of our being, yet our 
self-knowledge is one and immediate. Our knowledge of God 
as percéived in reason is simple in the only sense in which 
simplicity can be predicated of other acknowledged intuitions. 
It may doubtless be stated in many forms, its contents may be 
analysed ; but it is a clear and definite concept. We state it 
thus: We know Supreme Reason as fundamental in the uni- 
verse. If this knowledge is intuitive, as we claim, it is at once 
simple and comprehensive. It is an unwarranted limitation of 
the idea of a first truth that its content cannot be analysed in 
thought. Our intuitions of being and of self are capable of 
such analysis. 

(2) “The proof by which the idea of God is reached is, like 
the idea itself, complex and capable of being analysed.” This 
we have not only admitted but maintained. The same may be 
said, as we have shown, of all the most fundamental elements 
of our knowledge. But this fact has no force against the in- 
tuitive character of the knowledge thus attained. The whole 
force of the considerations advanced regarding first truths is 
against the objection. It proceeds on the assumption that an 
intuitive truth is perfectly obvious to every mind, however 
unaccusiomed to reflection or self-observation. It assumes 
that intuitions are superficial instead of fundamental. We 
must,recognise a difference in the degree of obviousness 
with which fundamental truths are known. This is often 
done by making the distinction of the immediate from the 
philosophical consciousness, or of perceptive from rational in- 
tuition. The above objection proceeds as if there were imme- 
diate consciousness and perceptive intuition only, and no deeper 
ground of truth perceivable by the mind or condition of the use 
of its power of reflection and generalisation. In this process 
our deepest truths are reached. They are not derived from 
this process but discovered in and through it. 

(3) God cannot be known in intuition because He is known 
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in nature and Scripture. We reply that, so faras God is known 
through nature, it is only as nature is interpreted in the light 
of rational principles which are seen to demand His existence. 
This a posteriori knowledge is only an aid to the more funda- 
mental a priori knowledge. That He is known through revela- 
tion can be no objection to the view that He is known in 
reason. St. Paul distinctly teaches that the heathen had a 
knowledge of God apart from revelation through their rational 
interpretation of the universe (Rom. i. 19, 20). Our intuition 
of an object does not mean that we know by reason alone all 
that can ever be known of it. Revelation may extend the 
knowledge of God which reason is competent to attain. 
The Scriptures everywhere assume a knowledge of God as 
native to man. 

(4) The various forms in which men have conceived of the 

: Deity preclude the view that He is intuitively known. ‘This 
objection we have anticipated. We need only add that the 
universality of some idea of God does show the operation of a 
constitutional tendency in man to develop this idea. But that 
the most profound truths of reason, whose apprehension is the 
necessary condition of developing the idea of God in its true 
character, are not apprehended by unreflecting and depraved 
peoples, need not surprise us or cause us to doubt the 
capacity of reason to develop this idea, or to deny that it is 
potentially present and presupposed in all minds. 

Thus have we examined the content of man’s reason, and 
found it to include, as its most fundamental element, the 
necessary assumption of reason as the ground of the universe 
—the seat of universal rational principles as man knows them 
—in other words, that a personal God must be presupposed. 
Our argument is not an attempt to prove that Ged is, but an 
effort to show that He must be asswmed. The themes which we 
have sought to treat are too high and too difficult to permit 
any over-confidence of opinion. For years the conviction has 
been deepening in the mind of the writer that we have not 
only a religious but a rational knowledge of God; that He is a 
necessary postulate not only of the “moral reason” but of the 
“speculative.” To triumphantly defend this position is one of 
the noblest aims, as it is one of the severest tasks, of philo- 
sophical thought. GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 
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Art. IX.—The Function of Christian Doctrine. 


-™* science, all classified knowledge, has its first principles ; 

its beginnings, which are set in its foundation, upon which 
the whole structure rests; its skeleton framework which gives 
it form and symmetry, which holds it together. These first 
principles have to be stated didactically, or in a form suitable 
to be taught by a teacher, to be received by a pupil. Sir 
William Hamilton defines science to be “a complement of 
cognitions, having in point of form logical perfection, and in 
point of matter the character of real truth.” There is no 
science which does not take on a logical form; that is, which 
cannot be commended to the human reason; to man in the 
exercise of pure and formal thinking. Nor is there any science, 
unless that which it embodies as its subject-matter be the truth. 
Science, then, is truth logically set forth, addressed first to the 
intellect. 

The works of Herbert Spencer are books of doctrine; that 
is, of science stated abstractly. And they are scientific just in 
proportion as the statements are logical and the subject-matter 
is the truth. The first principles of any science are derived by 
the process of abstraction. They are abstract generalisations. 
The abstract presentation of truth is not popular, but it is the 
only scientific presentation. The people like to hear truth 
taught by illustration and not didactically, but truth taught 
didactically is the only exact truth, Take the leaf of the 
maple and consider its form or its colour in spring-time or 
autumn: dentated, green, golden. Here is a law of configura- 
tion, a law of tint, according to the season of the year, which 
holds true of all such trees. This law we find by a process of 
abstraction. Take the moral nature of man. Here is a tend- 
ency to evil in Adam, who breaks away from God; in all his 
posterity, who follow hard after him, in the apostasy. It is in 
Cain, who kills his brother Abel ; it is in Jacob, who deceives 
his old father Isaac, and defrauds his brother Esau; it is in 
Moses, who, though he has led a great people to the brink of 
the promised land, cannot enter it; it is in Elijah even, who is 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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translated so that he shall not see death, for whom the great 
King sends His horsemen and chariot to take him to glory; 
and yet who is just as much of a coward in the presence of 
Jezebel, after he has slain her prophets, as he was a prince 
with God upon Mount Carmel; a man of like passions as the 
rest of humanity. Goethe says: “ At all times it is the in- 
dividual that preaches the truth, not the age. It was the age 
that gave Socrates the hemlock for his supper; the age that 
burnt Huss. The age is always the same.” So that in the 
apostasy, Elijah and Moses and Jacob represent not the age 
but the individual, far above the age—the age in its mountain- 
peaks! The age-spirit is always apostate. 

Abstract this one quality or attribute of the race, and what 
have we? Sinfulness instead of sin; a scientific statement 
which is applicable to the whole human family. For the con- 
crete has been substituted a principle, which covers every 
instance of the concrete. David says: “ Against Thee, Thee 
only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” Judas 
says: “I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood.” St. Paul says: “There is no difference, for all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” David and Judas 
make statements that are concrete; St. Paul, a statement 
which is abstract, which is doctrine, which is didactic—a 
statement derived from a knowledge of all the facts in the case 
as God knows them, a first principle! The statement of 
Herbert Spencer, that the self-existence of the Creator is a 
thing “rigorously inconceivable,” is no less a doctrine than 
the counter challenge of the living God: “I am that I am.” 
The statement that “the Power which the universe manifests 
to us is utterly inscrutable” is no less a doctrine than this 
statement of Him without whom was not anything made that 
was made: “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father; 
how sayest thou then, Show us the Father?” So that you 
can have no science without first principles; you can have no 
first principles without abstract statements addressed primarily 
to the logical faculty, having “in point of form logical per- 
fection.” 

The commonplace and flippant charge that the abstract, the 
didactic statement of Christian doctrines is dull and uninter- 
esting, and therefore should never be adopted, ought to be 
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weighed in connection with the apology for the same qualities 
in Herbert Spencer’s “Synthetic Philosophy.” This work 
embraces discussions in biology, physiology, sociology, from 
“which to derive correct rules of human action and the true 
theory of right living;” the very object of the Christian 
religion, though from another standpoint. This is the 
apology: “As the present volume is a working out of universal 
first principles, it is of an abstract character. The discussions 
strike down to the profoundest basis of human thought, and 
involve the deepest questions upon which the intellect of man 
has entered. Those unaccustomed to close metaphysical 
reasoning may, therefore, find parts of the argument not easy 
to follow. But all who have sufficient earnestness of nature 
to take interest in these transcendent questions will find them 
considered with unsurpassed clearness, originality, and power. 
The invigorating influence of philosophical studies on the mind, 
and their consequent educational value, have been long recog- 
nised.” But what discussions strike deeper, demand closer 
metaphysical reasoning, greater seriousness, and earnestness of 
nature than those which have to do with Christian doctrine ? 
And if Herbert Spencer, when he speaks of “Genesis and 
Heredity,” of “The Shape of Plants and Leaves and Animals,” 
of “Society and the Family,” of “The Principles of Ethics,” 
needs to caution the student against impatience with the state- 
ment of truth in didactic forms, how much more out of char- 
acter is impatience at doctrinal statements in religion ! 

The Epistle to the Romans is full of the first principles of 
Christianity, addressed to the pure intellect; to the logical 
faculty. It contains the philosophy of the Christian system. 
It contains the novum organon of Christianity. Before St. 
Paul, Christianity was like plant-life before Linneus. It had 
great unclassified facts. “For the Jews require a sign, and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom.” And here comes this great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, not working miracles to convince the 
Jews, but putting a philosophical construction upon the facts 
of the case; giving Christianity, in “point of form, logical 
perfection,” as “in point of matter” his Divine Master had 
given it “the character of real truth.” Why not? Why shall 
every other department of God’s works have a science, and this 
highest department of all be without? “The hawk flies by 
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God’s wisdom, and stretches her wings toward the south. 
Thé eagle mounts at His command, and makes her nest on 
high. She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of 
the rock and the strong place. From thence she seeketh the 
prey, and her eyes behold afar off. Her young ones also suck 
up blood; and where the slain are, there is she.” There is 
philosophy in these movements of birds of prey. The natural- 
ist finds law here, first principles, science. And that reminds 
us of the claim that is set up for Wisdom in the Book of Pro- 
verbs: ‘‘ The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
before His works of old; I was set up from everlasting, from 
the beginning, or ever the earth was. Before the mountaias 
were settled, before the hills, was I brought forth; while as yet 
He had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part 
of the dust of the world.” And so on through that whole sub- 
lime passage, which, lest we may forget that man is concerned 
in it, and that Wisdom is the God-man personified, closes with 
the language: “Rejoicing in the habitable part of the earth ; 
and my delights were with the sons of men;” implying that 
there is the same opportunity for scientific research, for classi- 
fied knowledge, in this highest of all God’s economies as in 
those lower ones. 

It is said, indeed, that these truths of revelation are so 
transcendent, are so ineffable, that accurate conception and 
accurate formulation of them in the language of man are im- 
possible. This objection, of course, would bear against any 
attempt on the part of our heavenly Father to become our 
teacher and to disciple us; to give us didactic truth in the 
form of language. Inadequate as is human language to portray 
the love of God, the Son of God attempted it when He said: 
“For God so loved the world, that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” There is scarcely a word there which 
is not transcendent, which is not ineffable. And when the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles takes up the theme, he rises to 
apostrophe ; his philosophy, his severe logic, melts into love, as 
the ice of the Alps melts into bloom on the edge of the glacier : 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God; how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
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or who hath been His counsellor? Or who hath first given to 
Him, and it shall be recompensed to him again? For of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him are all things. To whom be 
glory for ever. Amen.” Here logic is lost in adoration and 
praise ; and the great metaphysician and philosopher assumes 
the attitude of the seraphim in the vision of Isaiah, when the 
Lord’s train filled the temple, covering their faces with their 
wings, and crying one to another: “Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is full of His glory!” 

In one sense, all science is transcendent and ineffable. If it 
were not, there would be no charm in its pursuit. When we 
have uttered all we can learn, we have only begun. The higher 
we climb the wider the horizon. But it is the attempt to 
know, and to utter in language, which projects us into the 
sphere of the transcendent and the ineffable ; brings us under 
the power of the transcendent and ineffable. Take the art of 
speech itself, as an illustration. Is it any argument against 
elocution as a science, with fundamental principles, with abs- 
tract rules, when the living speaker, full of his theme, kindled 
in his emotions, so loses himself in his subject and in the 
occasion, as to go beyond man’s ordinary horizon, in what are 
called flights of eloquence—in pictures and fancies and intui- 
tions of beauty unspeakable, that seem to defy all classification 
and analysis? Shakespeare, doubtless, conceived of his art as 
transcendent and ineffable. But who that analyses Hamlet’s 
direction to the players: “Suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action, with this special observance, that you o’er- 
step not the modesty of nature,” can doubt that the dramatic 
art with him was founded upon great first principles? Besides, 
the transcendent and ineffable in Christian doctrine relate 
especially to those fundamental things about which Christen- 
dom has always been a unit, such things as are embraced in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Says the Duke of Argyll, in his Unity of Nature: “ Man’s 
sense of ignorance is one of the greatest of his gifts; for it is 
the secret of his wish to know. The whole structure and the 
whole furniture of his mind are adapted to this condition. 
The highest law of his being is to advance in wisdom and 
knowledge; and his sense of the presence and the power of 
things, which he can only partially understand, is an abiding 
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witness of this law, and an abiding incentive to its fulfilment.” 
And yet it is not absolute knowledge of truth, alone, after 
which we aim. It is confronting ourselves with the infinite 
in search of the truth, in trying to formulate it. It is measur- 
ing our finiteness with God’s infiniteness. The statement of 
truth in the concrete never makes this impression, only the 
statement of truth in the abstract. It is only the statement 
of truth in the abstract that isolates us from material surround- 
ings, as a single cloud is isolated in the expanse of heaven, 
floating in mid-air. So that the very fact that a statement 
relates to truth which is transcendent and ineffable is an argu- 
ment in its favour; I mean, for the uses of Christian doctrine. 
When we are under the power of such abstract truth, we are 
lifted above material things; as Vinet expresses it, “ We feel 
that our true and fundamental relation is with the infinite ; 
that the roots of our being are imbedded there, and that thence 
our existence derives its meaning. Then we feel that God is 
the idea of ideas, the truth of truths; that He not only en- 
velops our whole existence, but penetrates its inmost recesses ; 
that the thought of Him claims like Himself the right of omni- 
presence, and ought to be mingled with all the elements and 
all the successive movements in our life; that life, to answer 
its end, ought not only once for all, but during each instant, to 
receive God entire; that He should determine and regulate 
every pulsation; in a word, that the loftiest of all ideas is 
also the closest to us, that the sublime and the necessary are 
one; and that God is the life of the soul.” 

The great Teacher gives us the germs of doctrinal truth: 
the germs of a true Christian philosophy. He leaves His 
teachings, just as He leaves what He has done in nature—His 
teachings there; hiding in them the infinite wisdom, the 
wisdom of God: lodging in them anticipations and previsions, 
to be fulfilled, to be unfolded, according to the laws of the 
human mind. When He says, “I am the Good Shepherd; the 
Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,” here in the germ 
is the vicarious atonement ; is the doctrine of justification by 
faith ; is the doctrine of participation in the life of God. This 
is the pou sto, where the apostle stands, as he undertakes to 
move the world; as he moves the world, and shifts it back into 
its proper orbit, wheeling obediently around the throne of 
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God. For “ we thus judge, that if One died for all, then were 
all dead ; and that He died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died 
for them, and rose again.” A great many people in these 
days speak of the apostle Paul as left to his own preconcep- 
tions and idiosyncrasies in the unfolding which he gives to 
the Christian system; in the transformation which it is 
claimed that he wrought upon the real teachings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And they go learnedly through the apostle’s 
writings, and say, “This is Pauline!” “That is Pauline!” 
What does he say himself? “But I certify you, brethren, that 
the Gospel which was preached of me is not after man; for 
I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” “ Which thing also we speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” “Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe? Where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world?” Think of the 
apostle Paul undertaking to foist a Pauline philosophy, a 
wisdom of his own, a philosophy of man into the Christian 
system ; bringing upon his own head the very anathema maran- 
atha which he pronounced upon another; colouring the clear 
waters of the River of Life, which proceed from the throne of 
God and the Lamb, with the mud of his own human thinking, 
making the sediment of the Pauline float down the ages! 
Doubtless the peculiarity of his mental temperament, con- 
stitution, training, was a part of God’s purpose in selecting him. 
God chose a man of his many-sidedness, to give the Gospel as 
he presented it, many sides; but not to make it Pauline, as 
against the Gospel as Christ presented it; but Pauline only in 
the sense that the novwm organon is Baconian. If personal 
idiosyncrasy or mental structure has prevailed over inspira- 
tion, it was, at least, contrary to the apostle’s consciousness, 
if we may confide.in his own declarations. “ Who, then, is 
Paul?” The Pauline idea! no one despises it more than Paul 
himself. 

The argument for the inspiration of Christ’s immediate dis- 
ciples is, that, though speaking for all time, He showed no 
concern to have His words recorded as He uttered them; all 
the while meaning that the Holy Spirit should bring all things 
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spoken to their remembrance; that the fragments should be 
gathered up and nothing should be lost. There are no 
abstractions in nature, there is no attempt to classify and keep 
separate the various distinct economies of the Creator. The 
violet for the botanist grows beneath the shadow of the rock 
for the mineralogist. It is much so with the speech of the 
great Teacher, who derives so many analogies from the material 
world ; or, rather, who has set in the material world so many 
germs of truth divine. He never opens His mouth but some 
sublime, some infinite truth is hidden in His utterance. Just 
as a single tree shakes from its full branches a forest of oaks, 
indifferent what may be their fate, so this Tree of Life, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations, towers heavenward, 
bearing its twelve manner of fruits, and yielding its fruit every 
month. 

So much has been said during the last generation against 
what is called doctrinal preaching—although, perhaps, no 
generation in the Christian era has had so little of it, or needs 
it so much—that we have come to forget that the intellect is 
the medium through which all truth is received. Doctrinal 
preaching is only the putting of truth into its teaching form: 
its function being to make intelligent, well-informed Christians, 
no less than to bring men under the power of a great system 
of truth. Practical preaching, as distinguished from doctrinal 
preaching, is the urging of duties derived from the admission. 
of the truth presented in the doctrinal or the teaching form. 
There can be no practical preaching without implying doctrinal 
preaching. Intelligence is a preliminary to belief. Belief is 
a preliminary to Christian morality. Says Coleridge: “In 
our present state it is little less than impossible that the 
affections should be kept constant to an object which does not 
employ the understanding, and yet cannot be made manifest to 
the senses. The exercise of the reasoning and reflecting 
powers, increasing insight and enlarging views are requisite 
to keep alive the substantial faith in the heart.” Again, “ It 
is worthy of especial observation that the Scriptures are dis- 
tinguished from all other writings pretending to inspiration 
by the strong and frequent recommendations of knowledge, 
and a spirit of inquiry.” After showing the insufficiency of ~ 
mere intellectual knowledge, the vanity and emptiness of 
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philosophical speculation alone, Alexander Vinet goes on to 
add: “But I think I hear some one say, Is it really nothing 
to know ? is not knowing the way to the truth? is it not a part 
of the truth? Doubtless it is. And were this the proper 
occasion, I should insist on the utility of that very knowledge, 
the insufficiency of which I have just exhibited; and for this 
very reason that religion ought to be seized by the whole man. 
I should demand that the intellect should enter into it; and, 
considering the beautiful harmony of the evangelical system, its 
perfect consistency, founded upon absolute, and by consequence 
necessary truth ; the accordance of that work of God with all 
the other works of the same hand; I would say that if we 
wish to place man at the point of departure of all just ideas, 
on the way of all practical truths, it is good to make him 
embrace the Christian religion on the sides which interest his 
reason ; a thing, perhaps, too much neglected, and which would 
form, for the mass of society, an instrument of mental develop- 
ment, not less than of moral culture.” 

Many of you remember the picture which Horace Bushnell 
gives in his address on “The Age of Homespun” of the old- 
style New England congregation. “There is no affectation of 
seriousness in the assembly, no mannerism of worship; some 
would say, too little of the manner of worship. They think of 
nothing, in fact, save what meets their intelligence, and enters 
into them by that method. They appear like men who have 
a digestion for strong meat, and have no conception that trifles 
more delicate can be of any account to feed the system. 
Nothing is dull that has the matter in it; nothing long that 
has not exhausted the matter. Under their hard, and as some 
would say stolid faces, great thoughts are brewing. Free-will, 
fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute, trinity, redemption, special 
grace, eternity; give them anything high enough, and the 
tough muscle of their inward man will be climbing steadily 
into it; and if they go away having something to think of, 
they have had a good day. A perceptible glow will kindle 
in their hard faces only when some one of the chief apostles— 
a Day, or a Smith, or a Bellamy—has come to lead them up 
some higher pinnacle of thought, or pile upon their sturdy 
minds some heavier weight of argument. True, there was a 
rigour in their piety, a want of gentle feeling ; their Christian 
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graces wore cast-iron shapes, answering with a hard, metallic 
ring. But they stood the rough wear of life none the less 
durably for the excessive hardness of their temperament, kept 
their families and communities none the less truly, though, it 
may be, the less benignly, under the sense of God and religion. 
If we find something to modify or soften in their over-rigid 
notions of Christian living, it is yet something to know that 
what we are they have made us, and that when we have done 
better for the age to come after us, we shall have a more 
certain right to blame their austerities. View them as we 
may, there is, and always will be, something magnificent in 
their stern, practical fidelity to their principles,” 

In his Rationalism Lecky says that, “originally, Christian- 
ity was strictly a religion; that is to say, it consisted of modes 
of emotion, and not of intellectual propositions.’ What is 
emotion? It is the moving of the mind or soul. What moves 
the mind or soul? “Modes of emotion.” What does the 
apostle of love say of the philosophy of love? “ We love Him 
because He first loved us.” The very word because implies 
something addressed to the reason. Religion, as distinguished 
from theology, is something subjective. But how is that some- 
thing subjective produced? how is the obligation formed ? 
First, the intellect perceives; then the conscience urges its 
law ; then the emotions are kindled. “Come, now, let us 
reason together, saith the Lord.” The idea is that of disputa- 
tion and argument, in order to persuasion. The Atonement is 
the expression and embodiment of the Divine Reason, the 
infinite logic of infinite love. The Cross is the Father’s last 
argument. And when the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
becomes incarnate, though God the Father, whom He comes 
to reveal, is defined to be love, He is not personified as love ; 
but as the logos, the wisdom, the reason ; implying that intelli- 
gence, the understanding, lies at the basis of all recognition of 
God, reconciliation with God. Says Coleridge, “A reason 
there must be, in order to a rational belief. It must be the 
practical reason of man, comprehending the will, the conscience, 
the moral being, with its inseparable interests and affections ; 
that reason which is the organ of wisdom, and, as far as man 
is concerned, the sense of living and actual truths.” He does 
not mean by this the abstract, or speculative reason alone ; 
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but this abstract or speculative reason is involved in the 
phrase, the organ of wisdom. It is the eye of that organ. 

The theology of this period wants to substitute for old-time 
doctrinal statements, which are Deo-centric, statements which 
it designates as Christo-centric; making the Son, and not the 
Father, the keystone of the arch. The Fatherhood of God is 
to be interpreted by human fatherhood ; the attributes of God 
by human instincts. And yet the only human father who 
has given us the key to God’s fatherhood, as seen in the Atone- 
ment, performs an act, the ethico-religious character to which 
makes every tender instinct of human nature revolt. God’s 
ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts. The 
fatherhood of Abraham lifting up the knife to slay his son, 
and not the fatherhood of Eli, “Not so, not so, my sons!” is 
the type of God’s fatherhood. The mystery of the Cross is 
not to be interpreted from the side of the Cross, is not to be 
interpreted from the nature of human fatherhood. In a very 
able discussion of this subject by one of the acutest minds of 
this country * occurs the following : “It may be conceded that 
logically the doctrine of decrees is the true centre upon which 
all the others depend ; but here, as in so many other instances 
of systematised religious thought, the logical and spiritual 
centres do not correspond.” It certainly must be conceded 
that in the Saviour’s utterances, the utterances of the Divine 
Logos, the Divine Wisdom, the logical and spiritual centres 
must correspond. Take the following: “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
He would be a very revolutionary thinker who should claim 
that this sentence had not the proper spiritual centre. But it 
evidently centres in the throne of God. It is the movement 
of the heart of God toward this lost world that is here 
described. From this heart of God proceeds the gift, the 
human acceptance of which results in life everlasting. “When 
ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I 
am He, and that I do nothing of Myself.” “And this is the 
will of Him that sent Me, that every one that seeth the Son 
and believeth on Him, may have everlasting life.” The 
Saviour always refers to the Father as the origin of all His 


1Dr. J. H. M‘Ilvaine, in The Wisdom of Scripture. 
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words and works. He is here in this world to do the Father’s 
will, to speak the Father’s words, to fulfil the Father’s pur- 
pose, to reveal the Father. Spiritually, at least, the Saviour’s 
theology must be Deo-centric. It is so historically, for He 
claims to be the seed of Abraham and the fulfilment of the 
Father’s promise to the patriarch. It is true that the teaching 
of the Saviour is all of a soteriological character; that all 
that He reveals respecting God, man, sin, mercy, things present, 
things to come, Himself, stands in direct relation to salvation 
as an end. But spiritually it proceeds from the Father, and 
ends in the Father, being consummated, as the apostle 
described: “ And when all things shall be subdued unto Hira, 
then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under Him ; that God may be all in all.” 

These utterances of the Saviour are in exact harmony with 
those of the great logician of the New Testament. “God 
commendeth His love to us, in that while we are yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” “Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in His blood; to declare His righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God.” “All things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to Himself, by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation: to wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.” “Hethat spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Hira 
freely give us all things?” If they are spiritually true and 
historically true, thus tested, we see also they are also logically 
true. The systematic forms and formulas into which the 
apostle Paul threw the truths taught by the Saviour are inspired 
by the same Being who met him on the road to Damascus, and 
who as really selected him for his work as a logician as for 
his work as the Apostle to the Gentiles; nay, who doubtless 
saw that asa logician alone, as a man with a system, could he 
successfully encounter the Greeks that sought after wisdom. 

If the human mind is one, if the system of Christian truth 
is one, there can be no difference between the spiritual and 
logical centres of Christian thought. Certainly, there is none 
in the mind of God. With Him, what is spiritually true is 
logically true, and what is logically true is spiritually 
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true. The light-rays and the heat-rays are one in the 
light. The intuitive process by which the apostle John 
discovered that he had passed from death to life agreed 
with the logical process by which he derived the duty of loving 
the brethren. “We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” This is a spiritual 
process, an intuition. “Every one that loveth Him that 
begat, loveth Him also that is begotten of Him.” This is a 
logical process, an inference. Like the two radii of a circle 
they meet in the same centre. They must meet there! It is 
very true that every believer has to experience for himself the 
truth of the truths of religion. First, he knows them from the 
testimony of others logically ;' then, he knows them by finding 
them out spiritually, by recognising them within. “Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying ”—the logical process—“ for 
we have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” “It is the Christian 
alone,” says Vinet, “who sees the justice, goodness, and pro- 
vidence of God manifest themselves in all their fulness, and 
develop in perfect harmony. In Jesus Christ they are com- 
plete, real, triumphant. In Him Divine justice has been satis- 
fied ; by Him the goodness of God proclaimed ; through Him 
the government of the Holy Spirit, moral providence, have 
been raised above doubt. These truths are all the substance 
and all the object of the Bible. The Christian alone knows 
God; alone has a God.” And yet, logically, a man not a 
Christian may know, may have, the same God with the 
Christian. “For the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made; even His eternal power and Godhead.” The 
apostle there refers to the logical process. “He left not 
Himself without witness, in that He did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons ; filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” “The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard.” All this argument is addressed to the logical faculty. 
Nature is the great teacher of the intellect. God may be 
this- man’s inference, as the Messiah was at first the inference 
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of those who heard the woman of Samaria. But there is a 
spiritual way of knowing God by which a man reaches the 
same centre. Then he not only knows Him, but has Him, 
and knows Him because he has Him! ‘“ When ye shall have 
lifted up the Son of Man, ye shall know that Iam He.” Here 
was to be a spiritual process. The process by miracles was 
logical, by repentance spiritual. “This is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only true God; and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent.” “Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known Me? He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” 

The science of theology never made a Christian in the world, 
any more than natural science, which is natural theology. 
Science puffeth up, charity buildeth up. But the truths of 
Christianity are susceptible of logical statement, and only 
their logical statement can make them symmetrical; and 
the logical reception of them can alone keep us from distorting 
them, from holding and preaching them out of proportion 
to each other; which is just as much error as the most open 
heresy. Christian doctrine has to do with all parts of man’s 
nature. Received in its symmetry, it makes a symmetrical 
man. It is addressed first to the reason, just as the material 
world is addressed to the organs of sight. Unless a man knows 
what he is taught, he is taught nothing at all; unless what he 
is taught conforms to his reason, he rejects it. It is an 
instinct to do so. Not that the reason has any sovereignty 
over the realm of Christian doctrine; not that there are not 
realms of truth over which God has not made man a ruler and 
a divider. There are secret things which belong to God. 
There are realms of truth so high, so rare, that the human 
reason pants there for breath ; just as there are realms in space, 
where even the eagle must stay his flight. But so fur as the 
reason can fly, it finds things reasonable. If there is a more 
sublimated atmosphere than it can breathe, it is for the Infinite 
Reason. And what we know not now we shall know here- 
after, if we can bear it, if it is best for us. Martensen says 
in his Christian Dogmatics “that a mind regenerated by 
Christianity must be able to reproduce the doctrines of the 
Bible in a scientific form; that the witness of the spirit is in 
part a testimony borne by the Spirit of God as the spirit of 
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truth, through the medium of the thoughts and cognitions of 
men.” This is only another way of saying that in regenerated 
humanity, and as one result of generation, the spiritual and 
logical centres of truth are the same. The Holy Spirit wit- 
nesses to the truth as a science, as well as an experience. 
But that which regenerated humanity,—that is, the new man 
in Christ Jesus,—can reproduce in scientific form, because he 
has experienced it, unregenerated humanity, the natural man, 
has first to receive through the intellect. Take the preaching 
of the apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost. It is doctrinal. 
It has the offensive doctrines in it. They are there, like Jacob 
and Esau, in the womb of his discourse. He leaves them 
there contending for the mastery, Calvin and Arminius taking 
up their quarrel before their time. It has these “two great 
and co-ordinate truths, each of which rests on its own evidence, 
and neither of which should be made to limit the other; while 
the secret of their perfect harmony is known only to God:”? 
“Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” It was nothing new. It was just what 
the Saviour had taught. “And no man laid hands on Him; 
for His hour had not yet come.” What hour? The ninth hour, 
when He cried with a loud voice, “My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” “TI have power to lay down My life, 
and I have power to take it again.” Between these “two 
great and co-ordinate truths,” as the two poles of His being ; 
truths whose perfect harmony in Him was known to the 
Father, when He said over and over again, “This is My 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” the orb of His being 
revolved ; the Saviour finished the work which the Father 
gave Him to do. He said to the Jews: “Ye seek to kill Me, 
a Man that hath told you the truth, which I have heard of 
God.” He said to Pilate: “Thou couldst have no power at all 
against Me, except it were give thee from above. Therefore 
he that delivereth Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” He 
said to the disciples: “I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” He said 
to the Father: “I have finished the work which Thou gavest 
Me to do. And now I come to Thee.” 


1Dr. J. H. M‘Tlvaine in The Wisdom of Scripture. 
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Christian doctrine has to do with all parts of a man’s 
nature. It is for the intellect, the conscience, the affections, 
the will. The light is for all parts of the flower—the stalk, 
the leaf, the root, as well as for the blossom that it tints as 
with the touch of an artist. This Pauline theology—what 
wrought it in St. Paul himself? these dogmatic conceptions, 
this logical and methodical way of looking at Christian truth ? 
If I were asked which of the apostles most thoroughly appre- 
hended Christianity in his sensibilities, in his affections, I 
should answer, not St. John, womanly and tender as was his 
life, leaning on the Master’s bosom, as he did. I should answer 
St. Paul. Adolph Monod has a sermon on this characteristic 
of the apostle, founded on the text: “ Remember that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears;” and taken from the chapter in Acts, which 
closes: “And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and 
kissed him.” The representation that is made of theologians, 
as such, is that they are as dry as a stick; that the abstract 
discussion of truth is wholly inconsistent with those amenities 
of sentiment and feeling which attach to the discourse of men 
whose nature it is to rebel against logical forms. Here we see 
the grandest of all human thinkers, the acutest of all meta- 
physicians, the most practical of all missionary labourers, 
doing the hardest and most wonderful intellectual work that 
ever man did, and doing it all with the tearful tenderness of a 
woman ; nay, better, of a man made Christlike at the foot of 
the Cross ; loving with the same kind of love as that which 
led his Master to die for sinners—as that which led the 
Father to make the unspeakable gift. There were tears in 
his doctrine, in his faith, in his zeal, in his activity, in his 
consecration, in his patience, in his vigilance, in his charity. 
He is the only apostle who ever undertook an analysis of 
charity, of that love which God is; of that love which the 
love of the Father awakens in the human soul, which beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things. With him 
there was no warfare between the Christian graces. The 
tongues of men and angels, the gift of prophecy, to understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge; to remove mountains, to 
bestow his goods to feed the poor, to give his body to be 
burned ; these were his, as never before and never since have 
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they belonged to man. And yet this author of the Pauline 
theology, who with this logical lever is charged with shifting 
from their sockets the poles of Christian truth, with giving 
Christianity a rigid Roman toga rather than the light flowing 
Grecian mantle, does not hesitate to claim for himself that he 
was weak with every other man who was weak, and burned 
with every man who was offended; and that when he came 
to glory, it was in his infirmities. 

Athanase Coquerel, the younger, in his First Historical 
Transformations of Christianity, says: “It is impossible to 
comprehend in St. Paul either the man or his work, unless his 
doctrine be taken into account. But the converse is not less 
true. His doctrine is explicable only through his character, 
and especially through the struggle in which his whole life was 
engaged. Chronologically, he was the first of the great theo- 
logians. His epistles are the oldest monument of the religion 
of Christ. And it has been rightly said that if the Gospels 
never had been written, all their essential elements would be 
found in the epistles of Paul. If he became a theologian, it 
was because he aspired with his whole soul after holiness. 
His whole theology rests, not only upon the antagonism of 
Christianity with Judaism, but upon the more radical opposition 
of the Jewish principle to the Christian principle; of exterior 
legality to the interior life. It is by the spirit alone, the heart, 
the conscience, the real feelings, the inner life, that man be- 
comes holy and just. According to him, faith is the adhesion 
of the entire soul, convinced, penetrated, regenerated ; embracing 
with all its strength, truth, Christ, God.” 

If you want rigid intellectual process, you find it in St. Paul. 
If you want a thinker, easily the master of such thinkers as 
Augustine and Calvin and Edwards, you find him in St. Paul. 
But out of this thinking, out of these pure intellectual processes, 
like the graceful flowers on the edge of the beetling crag which 
cannot be climbed, springs the very sweetest bloom of all Chris- 
tian life, comes a tenderness which links this great apostle, 
not to the Grecian type of mind, which is often sensuous and 
even voluptuous in its worship of the living God. The apostle 
loved man, not merely as created man, but as redeemed man ; 
as redeemed man under greater, and not less, condemnation 
because redeemed. When he talks about being willing to be 
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accursed from Christ, it is not for the pagan nations. It is for 
those who have been upon the very mountain-top of privilege, 
in the sunlight of God’s truth; who have had their Pisgah of 
privileges ; “ to whom pertained the adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenant, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God, blessed for 
ever.” His excess of tenderness, even to the very edge of 
seeming blasphemy, springs from his sense of what it is in God’s 
thought to be redeemed, and yet to reject redemption. ‘The 
Judge of all the earth says: “This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil.” The redemption introduces 
a new standard of judgment; a higher standard, not a lower ; 
a new motive to deathless activity ; a new inspiration to sensi- 
bility ; a new kind and degree of sensibility, even that of the 
Godhead itself. 

Says Lecky, in his History of Rationalism: “The general 
bias of the intellect of the age is in the direction of rational- 
ism. In other words, there is a strong disposition to value 
the spirit and the moral element of Christianity, but to reject 
dogmatic systems, and more especially miraculous narratives.” 
Men say, “ We have the Christian idea, the meat of the nut; 
what do we care for the husk, the shell, which protected and 
conveyed it?” Ideas need to be formulated, in order to be 
protected and conveyed. Blot out the didactic statements of 
Christian truth, inspired and uninspired, and how long would 
the Christian idea remain? Here isa rationalism that is so 
rational that it will not accept intellectual processes; it will 
accept the spirit and moral element of Christianity, but not 
dogmatic systems, not miraculous narratives. The spirit of 
Christianity, the morality of the Christian system, is a thing 
sui generis. It can be produced by only one method. It comes 
from experiencing the truth as it is in Jesr finding out that 
it is true for one’s self. Take the doctrine v. the atonement, 
for example: It has an intellectual form; a form that is first 
addressed to the intellect. Held there, it produces no more 
spiritual or moral effect than would the binomial theorem or 
the Copernican system. But through the intellect it reaches 
the conscience, just as the mountain trees gather moisture for 
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the meadow. If Christ died for St. Paul, St. Paul is a debtor 
to Christ, owes that debt! That debt makes him debtor to the 
whole human family, as well as to Him who died for them. 
But Christ died for St. Paul, as a sinner; was made sin for 
him, in some mysterious, but no less real way, died the just 
for the unjust. This touches St. Paul's sensibilities, then his 
affections, then his will; until he comes at length to be sancti- 
fied will ; God-possessed, as the powers of Nature are God- 
possessed ; as the ministers of God, that do His pleasure in 
heaven. And thus you may take every one of the fundamental 
Christian doctrines, and point out how they are, through the 
intellect, for the conscience, the sensibilities, the will; until 
the new man rises up in the fulness of the stature of the image 
of God ; renewed, transformed, irradiated in every faculty and 
element of his being. 

It is very suggestive to see how such a nature as that of 
Charles Kingsley, broad Churchman as he was, speaks of the 
Trinity, one of the most abstract and mysterious of all abstract 
doctrines, a doctrine which it took three or four centuries to 
formulate. “My heart,” says he, “demands the Trinity, as 
much as my reason. I want to be sure that God cares for us, 
that God is our Father, that God has interfered, stooped, sacri- 
ficed Himself for us. I do not merely want to love Christ—a 
Christ, some creation or emanation of God’s—whose will and 
character, for aught I know, may be different from God's. I 
want to love and honour the absolute, abysmal God Himself; 
and none other will satisfy me; and in the doctrine of Christ 
being co-equal and co-eternal, sent by, sacrificed by His Father, 
that He might do his Father’s will, I find it. And no 
puzzling tests shall rob me of that rest for my heart, that Christ 
is the exact counterpart of Him in whom we live and move 
and have our being. The texts are few. On them I wait for 
light, as I do on many more. Meanwhile I say boldly, if the 
doctrine be not in the Bible, it ought to be; for the whole 
spiritual nature of man cries out for it.” Charles Kingsley’s 
love of humanity was coloured by his idea of God in the flesh. 
Humanity was the shechinah out of which God was shining. 
He took his Trinitarianism into his humanitarian work; and 
he laboured for man’s salvation because God had so put Himself 
into the project as to die incarnate. 
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I admit that orthodoxy, correct thinking, has been sometimes 
made a fetich and creeds a shibboleth. It is just as true of 
the cry of liberality, which is the idol of to-day—the fetich, 
the shibboleth of to-day. But there are things which, if we 
give away, we betray our Lord; if we say God-speed to them, 
we become partakers of the evil that is in them. The men of 
this generation are living on the theology of past generations. 

The fathers had meat to eat that we knew not of. It was 
our pabulum too as we slept in the loins of the fathers. It has 
gone into the fibre of our being. We took it in with our 
mother’s milk. When Charles Kingsley’s father died, he thus 
speaks: “It is an awful feeling that of having the roots which 
connect one with the last generation torn up, and having to say, 
‘Now I am the root, I stand self-supported: with no older 
stature to rest upon.’ -And then one must believe that God is 
the God of Abraham, and that all live to Him.” The morale, 
the God-fearing valour, the downright, heroic earnestness of our 
fathers came from their belief in fundamental truth; in a 
general sense, from their Calvinism, their Augustinianism, their 
Paulinism! The present is a period when nothing is more 
popular than to speak disparagingly of the value of doctrinal 
symbols, when men are ready to subscribe to almost any state- 
ment, for substance of doctrine, if they may be permitted to 
put their own construction to it, so little do they care what 
they think. Admitting all the mistakes of the fathers, may 
we not believe that the reaction against didactic theology has 
gone far enough for safety ? 

There is, doubtless, something worse than heterodoxy in 
thinking. It is that moral dishonesty which tempts a man to 
hold to a form when the spirit has left it, when it is like the 
body of Lazarus in Bethany—dead four days already; and 
especially to hold to it for position or salary. In one of his 
letters Frederick Maurice writes: “You speak of some who 
have charged me with departing from the orthodox faith. So 
long as I continue a minister of the Church of Ergland, such 
an imputation affects not only my theology, but my moral 
character ; it is a direct impeachment of my honesty.” It has 
been so long the fashion to speak in disparagement of Christian 
doctrines as such; to ridicule old statements of doctrine ; to 
subscribe to doctrinal symbols for substance of doctrine when 
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a man held directly the opposite ; that moral honesty respecting 
what a man does believe is getting to be almost the exception. 
Frederick Maurice meant to imply that he held himself as in 
sacred duty bound to preach the doctrines of the Church of 
England, or to vacate his pulpit. Charles Kingsley was just 
as conscientious: “ My rule has been to preach the Athanasian 
creed from the pulpit in season and out of season; to ground 
not only yyy whole theological but my whole ethical teaching 
formally and openly on it; to prevent, as far as possible, 
people from thinking it a dead formula, or even a mere string 
of intellectual dogmas.” A man’s conscience cannot be bound 
as to what he shall think ; but it is no longer a Christian con- 
science when he believes one thing and teaches another ; when 
he stands between the living and the dead, saying one thing 
to his people and another in his own heart ; or when, for the 
sake of securing or holding a place of power and influence, 
with his own hand he subscribes to that which his reason and 
his heart reject. 

There are certain things to be remembered: First, that 
just in proportion as doctrinal statements are accurate they are 
the simplest and most condensed statements of facts. James 
Freeman Clarke says of the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Trinity, that both of them are “illogical and false as Church 
doctrines, but they represent most essential facts.” This is all 
that need be claimed, and it is a claim that justifies doctrinal 
formule. Secondly, to dispense with formulated statements 
of Christian doctrine does not make the facts any less 
facts, but it does tend to make men disbelieve them. 
There can be no classification of the facts of Christianity with- 
out doctrinal statements. Erasmus says: “ Every theological 
definition is a misfortune.” Why not every astronomical as 
well? Thirdly, there can be no progress in the study of 
Christian doctrine except through formulated statements of 
facts already classified. The Bible is the firmament of religious 
truth. It is from heavenly bodies already located that we fix 
the place of those suspected o1 newly discovered. The science 
of mathematics has a problem of this nature : a line approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to a curve, which it can never reach. 
And yet even this problem mathematics undertakes to form- 
ulate. - Knowledge of God, either logically or spiritually, 
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involves elements like those in the problem of the asymptote— 
an eternal approach and yet a distance stillinfinite. Theology 
is the algebraic statement of great facts and relations as 
between man and God. The binomial theorem was just as 
much a fact before Sir Isaac Newton as afterward ; justification 
by faith just as much a fact before St. Paul as afterward. 
The best formule of mathematical facts make the best algebra, 
and the best formule of Biblical facts the best theology. There 
are mighty symphonies in the great organ of God’s truth which 
no finite mind can combine, which no finite hands can bring 
out. But the hour will come when God will open all the 
stops, and when He who is the Truth, still our great Teacher, 
with His human touch, asin His earthly life, will show that 
“of Him, and to Him, and through Him are all things; to 
whom be glory for ever and ever.” J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





Art. X—The Christian Solution of the Labour Problem. 


AS Christ a Socialist? Did He intend that the societies 
which He came on earth to establish should be com- 
munistic ? Was it His purpose and His expectation that, when 
the principles of His religion should gain general acceptance in 
the world, and should everywhere sway the minds of men, 
community of goods would be the law of nations? Some 
advocates of this theory of social organisation, like the author 
of Arius the Libyan, and Dorcas, argue that Christ was a 
socialist, and think that they find proof of it in the fact that 
He and the disciples had a common purse; in His command 
to the rich young man to go and sell all that he had and give 
to the poor; and in the fact that the members of the first 
church at Jerusalem had all things in common. The same 
purpose is attributed to Jesus by such writers as Herbert 
Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and John Fiske; but these men, 
holding that the socialistic theory of human life is utterly 
visionary and untenable, find in His advocacy of it reason for 
believing that Christ was an impracticable enthusiast. 
It is important for us to know what Christ did teach with 


1 From The Baptist Quarterly Review. 
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regard to property, and the human relations growing out of its 
possession and distribution. We are to-day face to face with 
the greatest social problem that has ever confronted the politi- 
cal economist or the Christian philanthropist. A widespread 
revolution in our present industrial and economic organisation 
is threatened, and there is danger that with this revolution may 
come the overthrow of governments, the subversion of modern 
civilisation, and a serious check to the progress of Christianity. 
This is not the cry of an alarmist, but is the deliberate opinion 
of the most thoughtful men of our day. If Christ has any 
solution to offer for this mighty problem, we ought to be dili- 
gently inquiring after it. If there is any power in His voice 
enabling Him to say to the turbulent social waves now dashing 
about our feet, and threatening to engulf the best interests of 
humanity, “ Peace, be still,” we ought to have our ears open to 
catch its first accents. For to us who are Christians His 
word is the end of all controversy. The Almighty Father, the 
Creator and Ruler of the heavens and the earth, is still saying 
to us, as He said to the dazed and awe-stricken disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye Him.” 

It may be disputed whether Christ has any word on the sub- 
ject. The question briefly stated is this: The nineteenth 
century has for its people a great inheritance of material good. 
Capital and Labour are quarreling over the division of it. 
Labour feels that Capital is getting a great deal more than his 
share. If he should go to Christ and say, “Speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me,’ would His 
answer be, “Who made me a judge or a divider over you ?” 
Perhaps so. But if the other brother had come to Jesus, and 
had said to Him, “Speak to my brother, that he stop his mouth 
about this inheritance,” it is not unlikely that Christ would 
have had something different to say to him. We need not 
doubt that Christ has said all that is needful on the subject. 
The industrial problem is not only the great problem of the 
age, it is also vitally related to the highest interests of 
humanity; and it is scarcely conceivable that the great 
Teacher of the human race would be either silent or ambiguous 
with regard to it. In order to discover fully what He has to 
say upon it, we must consider :— 
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I.—THE METHOD OF CHRISTIANITY IN PRODUCING 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


It is a fact that has often been noticed that Christ and His 
inspired apostles made no direct attack upon the political and 
social evils of their day. Their teaching was emphatiaally 
personal. They dealt almost exclusively with the individual. 
And yet such evils were then more frightful and prevalent 
in the Roman empire than they have ever been among any 
people. The Roman government of the provinces was grossly 
tyrannical; indeed, it may be said the whole system of 
government was one great tyranny, since the Roman idea of 
the state was that it absorbed the individual and obliterated 
personal rights. Nowhere was this tyranny felt more severely 
than in the eastern provinces. And yet Christ said, “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cvsar’s,” and worked a miracle 
that He and the twelve might pay tribute ; and Paul, carrying 
out and applying His ideas, said, “ Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers ; the powers that be are ordained of God.” 
From the words of John the Baptist to those of John the 
Revelator there is nothing to encourage revolution or rebellion 
of any kind. The lesson constantly repeated and emphasised 
is submission. Nearly one-half the human race was then in 
slavery. It was a slavery more terrible than anything that 
has been known in modern times; the ownership of the 
master was absolute, and his cruelty was often devilish. But 
in all the teachings of Christ there is not a word on the sub- 
ject ; and when the apostles write to Christian slaves it is 
only to exhort them to be faithful and obedient servants. And 
yet it was just as inevitable that political oppression and 
domestic slavery would disappear before the spread of 
Christian principles as that darkness would flee from the 
face of the rising sun. The doctrine of human brotherhood, 
the necessity of treating others as we would have them treat 
us, and the exaltation of the individual with his personal 
rights and privileges, lay imbedded in the Gospel of Christ, 
like seeds in a fruitful soil, and were certain to spring up and 
bear a glorious harvest of human liberty. 

The teaching of Christ and the apostles on the labour 
question is of the same kind. So far as I have been able to 
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discover, there is not a line in the New Testament relating 
directly to it. But the Gospel of the Son of God contains 
principles in the light of which the solution of this great 
problem ought to be easy. In order that we may discover 
these principles, let us consider for a moment the root from 
which the labour difficulties have grown. We must lay the 
axe at the root of the tree. 

The real root of these troubles is the undue exaltation of 
material good. In them we are seeing the branches and leaves 
and flowers of the gross materialism which constitutes the 
practical philosophy of our age. The endless multiplication 
of labour-saving machines, the vast improvement in means of 
communication and transportation, the wonderful development 
of natural resources, and the measureless increase of conveni- 
ences and of the sources of human enjoyment which the 
present century has witnessed, have stimulated the greed for 
gain and love of luxury, which are always strong in human 
hearts, until they have become the ruling passions with nearly 
all the men and women of our age. The accepted gospel 
of our times—the gospel which men really believe, whatever 
else they may pretend to believe—is, “Get gain, eat, drink, 
enjoy thyself; for to-morrow shall be as yesterday.” It is a 
greedy, wolfish age, looking with hungry eyes and gleaming 
teeth upon the products of human labour, and caring little 
who may suffer if only it may be permitted to gorge itself. 
It is a Sybarite age, whining if there be a crumpled rose-leaf 
in its couch, and insisting that it must lie upon down and 
breathe a scented atmosphere. Let it beware lest it go 
hungry for even the necessities of life, and lie upon the ruins 
of industrial temples, pierced by the jagged corners of their 
stones, and breathe an atmosphere scented with gunpowder 
and dynamite! Worst of all, perhaps, it is a hypocritical age, 
and has reached that worst stage of hypocrisy in which men 
deceive themselves. It believes that it cares much more for 
education, literature, art, religion, character, while in fact it 
cares mainly for material good. Everywhere we hear men 
and women talking against money-getting as the lowest of 
occupations, and while the words are on their lips, brains and 
hands are busy in the general pursuit. Said a man to the writer 
not.long since, “ Money is nothing,” meaning that it was 
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nothing when compared with doing right and having peace of 
mind ; and yet that man has held on to his fortune until he 
has the money-cramp in both heart and hands. He is a fair 
type of the men of our times, in their pretence that they seek 
higher things than money, while seeking for that with all their 
hearts. 

Now out of this spirit have grown the Labour Troubles 
of our times. Every one is eager to get rich; but competi- 
tion is rife, and the struggle for wealth becomes a warfare as 
genuine as that which was waged between the robber barons 
of the Middle Ages, although the weapons are of a different 
kind. In those turbulent periods of European history, men of 
force, of physical strength, of courage, of military prowess, 
came to the front, and were able to use for their own advance- 
ment their weaker fellow-men. Now shrewd, far-seeing 
financial men—men able to control the markets, and make 
combinations in their own interest—often unscrupulous men 
—come to the front ; and, like the military chieftains of earlier 
times, they care for the mass of mankind only as it can be 
made to serve them in beating their rivals. Thus the greed 
for gain smothers the sense of human brotherhood, and con- 
quers philanthropy. This thirst for money and what it will 
bring possesses all classes, but the great majority are not 
able to gratify it. In this, as in all other worldly pursuits, 
the few run away with the prizes. Those who do the most 
work get the least; and as they see the rapid gains and the 
luxurious living of the rich, they are filled with envy and dis- 
content. It must be evident to every one that in this dominant 
craving for material good we have found the genesis of the 
Labour Problem which to-day perplexes us. 

Christianity proposes to solve this problem by changing the 
spirit out of which it grows. Christ was a radical in all His 
measures. He would do no surface work. He would make 
the tree good by grafting it at the root, by changing its 
nature where the life-forces first enter it. Of course, He 
undertook a superhuman work, but, thank God, He undertook 
no more than He was able to accomplish. He proposes to 
take the natural love of material good out of men’s hearts, 
and to put in its place a new affection. This new love was to 
be for Him as person, and for heavenly good. The means 
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which. He uses to accomplish this mighty change are various. 
His own example is important. He chose a life of poverty, in 
preference to the luxurious life of a prince or a millionaire. 
He refused to work miracles for His own advantage. He 
would perform one to feed the hungry multitude, but would 
not change a single stone to bread to appease His own hunger. 
He lived a life above dependence on things, and explained it 
by saying, “ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, 
and to finish His work.” His teaching on this subject is all 
in the same line. The key-note of His ministry is to be 
found in the words, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
the earth, . . . but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
For creatures made in the image of God, and conscious of their 
Divine descent, there is a higher life than that which is 
nourished by material good. “ Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Those who aspire to the true 
life are not to be anxious about what they shall eat, or drink, 
or wear, but are to “seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” The great apostle, catching this spirit, and 
understanding fully the purpose of his Divine Master, says to 
Christians, “ Set your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth.” Now, when men are born of the Spirit, they 
are born into obedience to the will and word of Christ, and 
receive the promise of complete conformity to Him. A new 
birth which does not mean that means nothing at all. 

These facts and precepts are well known; but the diffi- 
culty is that, so far as their application to everyday life is 
concerned, many professing Christians take them in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and the world regards them as the mistakes 
and vagaries of a visionary enthusiast. But in them is to 
be found the only solution of the problems which grow out 
of the industrial organisation of society. Every attempt made 
independently of these principles will surely fail. It may 
succeed in putting a plaster here and there upon the wounds 
and sores of the body politic; but nothing else than the 
adoption of the principles of the Gospel will put good blood 
and permanent health into it. Men have refused to adopt and 
apply them, partly because they have failed to appreciate their 
emiinent practicality, and partly because they go squarely 
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against the natural tendencies of the human heart. The 


application of these principles to the question in hand will 
lead us to consider : 


II.—CHRIST’S MESSAGE TO WORKING MEN. 


Christ must not be thought of as a partisan in this or any 
other question of equity ; and yet it is not unfair to assume 
that in a peculiar sense He is friendly to the working man. 
It is impossible to conceive that He who was born of a car- 
penter’s wife, and who Himself worked at the bench ; that He 
who presented as evidence of His Divine commission that the 
poor had the Gospel preached to them ; that He, whose ministry 
of instruction and healing was chiefly among the poor, should 
take sides against working men, or give them advice which it 
would not be for their interest to follow, if He was a Divinely 
wise teacher. Every line of the Bible bearing upon this 
subject inculcates upon employers the duty of treating their 
employees not only with justice, but also with kindness and 
generosity. 

In view of these facts, it is an astonishing thing to see the 
working men of our day so largely turning away from God 
and from His Church, and looking for redress of their griev- 
ances to an infidel philosophy. Suppose they adopt the 
principles of that modern philosophy which sets itself most 
squarely against the doctrines of revealed religion—the philo- 
sophy which we find in the writings of Haeckel, Darwin, Mill, 
and Spencer. Their doctrine of evolution, and of the survival 
of the fittest, dooms the weak to hopeless servitude or to utter 
extinction. It is the doctrine of free competition in which 
the strong march straight on to the goal of their desires regard- 
less of those whom they may trample under their feet. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, those who perish in the struggle of 
human competition are not worth saving. Their only value 
is in the fact that they can be turned into paving-stones to 
make the way smooth for the successful. It-is the doctrine of 
Parrhasius, who commands his prisoner to be tortured in order 
that he may have a chance to paint his contortions. Put 
over-against this the doctrine of Jesus, that it is the duty of 
the strong to help the weak—that the true glory of strength is 
in its capacity to serve—and if working men were not stone- 
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blind to their own interests, it would not take them long to 
see that if they ever obtain redress for their grievances it will 
be through the teaching of the Carpenter of Nazareth. Above 
all others they should be anxious to hear what He has to say 
on the Labour Question. 

A prevailing error, which the doctrine of Jesus corrects, is, 
that what a man is, or can be, depends upon what he has, 
or upon his surroundings. It is one of those materialistic 
notions which constitute so large a part of our social philo- 
sophy. It makes manhood depend wholly upon how one is 
led, and clothed, and housed. It voices itself in the popular 
ery of the working man, “Give us a chance; what can we be 
better than beasts of burden, if we have to work from morning 
till night for a bare subsistence, with no opportunity for the 
improvement of our minds?” Sometimes it amounts almost 
to a demand that every one shall be a gentleman of leisure in 
order that he may be able to make something out of himself. 

Now, Jesus would say that it is possible for manhood to 
reach its highest development in the midst of poverty and 
hard work. His own example is sufficient proof that His 
doctrine is true. He said that it was easier for the poor than 
for the rich to get into the kingdom of heaven; that the 
advantages in the development of Christian manhood were on 
the side of the poor. The working man, struggling hard to 
maintain himself and his family, has a better opportunity 
to practise the Christian virtues than his rich neighbour. 
What hinders him from being a brave, patient, faithful, tem- 
perate, pure, kind-hearted man, doing his duty to his country, 
to his family, and to his God? He has a chance to be a 
man, whatever his circumstances, and, according to the word 
of Jesus, that is the only important thing. The most heroic 
and the most useful souls that have ever blessed the earth 
have been nourished in the midst of grinding poverty. For 
working men to base a plea upon the argument that their 
manhood is dependent upon their surroundings or their pos- 
sessions, is for them to make the most humiliating surrender 
to the materialistic notions of the age. It is for them to 
ignore their Divine descent, and to admit that they are more 
animals than sons of God. The whole force of Christ’s life 
arid teaching is against such an idea. 
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Another lesson which working men may learn from the 
doctrine of Jesus is, that they should not expect to get their 
rights by force and violence. Even John the Baptist, that 
stern radical and defender of the rights of the poor, said to the 
soldiers who came to him, “ Do violence to no man, and be 
content with your wages.” He was but anticipating the 
teaching of Him who said, “ Resist not evil.” All such efforts 
will be disastrous to the best interests of those who make 
them. “They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
The great forces of the world are moral forces. Jesus could 
drive before Him a whole templeful of money-changers with 
only a small whip of rushes. A squad of well-organised 
police is more than a match for a mob of thousands. It is when 
bayonets and bullets begin to think that they are invincible. 
The force of moral ideas is even greater than that of intelligence. 
Drop an acorn into a crevice in a rock, and if it can only find 
there a scanty handful of soil, it will gather size and strength 
out of the nutriment of it, and getting more out of the sun- 
shine and air of heaven, will by and by grow to such propor- 
tions that it will split the rock into fragments. Drop a moral 
truth into the scanty soil of human justice and sense of right, 
which perhaps may be found in the crevices of those rocky 
walls which shut men away from the enjoyment of their rights, 
and let it grow, and in a little while these granitic barriers 
will tumble to the ground. If the working men of our time 
feel that they are suffering oppression at the hands of capital- 
ists—if they think that they are not getting a fair share of the 
products of their own labour,—let them state the truth with 
boldness and yet with meekness, and then wait with patience 
for their rights to be given them, and if the word of Christ is 
true they will get them much sooner than if they attempt to 
gain them with the force either of bullets or ballots. The 
truth of this statement is verified by the history of socialistic 
efforts. Every commune which men have attempted to estab- 
lish by force has been a disastrous failure. Every attempt to 
establish political communism has been atheistic. It has been 
based upon supreme and selfish devotion to material good, and 
has taken no account of God or of moral ideas. This is espe- 
cially true of the socialism of our day, so far as it assumes a 
political form. It is grossly materialistic in all its principles 
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and ideas. As Dr. Behrends says: “ It thrusts God out of the 
question because God is a Spirit, and His law is love.” It has 
no place for a God the whole force of whose revelation of Him- 
self goes against materialism and selfishness. But all efforts 
based upon such ideas have so far failed, and are doomed to 
yet more disastrous failure in the future. God is greater than 
matter ; love is stronger than selfishness. 

On. the other hand, socialistic communes have always been 
religious. That is especially true of those communistic socie- 
ties which were organised and maintained during the early 
centuries of Christianity. They were based upon the self- 
denial and asceticism of those who had property, and will- 
ingly shared it with those who had not. They made this 
sacrifice for Christ’s sake, and not because the poor came to 
them with an angry and peremptory demand for their pro- 
perty. These societies were successful, and were useful to 
their members and to others around them. Modern socialistic 
organisations have been successful just in the proportion that 
they have been founded upon Christian self-denial for the 
common good. If they have not been religious, they have 
scarcely been able to live for a day. These facts may serve 
to emphasise the teaching of the New Testament, that the 
poor are not to get their property rights by physical force 
or by national law. Christ and His apostles said not one 
word against the right of men to hold and use the pro- 
perty which they have gained by inheritance or by honest 
industry. When Christ told the young man to go and sell 
all that he had and give to the poor, He but applied a test 
which was adapted to his special case. He and His disciples 
had a common purse, because that method of living was 
best adapted to their peculiar circumstances. The com- 
munism of the first church ‘at Jerusalem was wholly volun- 
tary, and it is not said that every member of the church, as 
soon as he joined it, sold all that he had and put the pro- 
ceeds into a common fund, but only that they held what 
they had subject to the needs of the whole body. If there 
is such a thing as Christian communism, it is based upon 
love, and consists in a voluntary surrender of what we have 
for the common good. There is no warrant in it for a de- 
mand upon others that they shall give their property to us, 
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because they have more than we have. When the socialist, 
with revolver in one hand and empty money-bag in the 
other, utters his peremptory “Stand and deliver,” he does 
well to ignore God and the Bible, for he can get no warrant 
from them for his action. And the working men who expect 
to get a larger share of the general wealth by means of legis- 
lation are only a shade less in the wrong. The Lord Jesus 
suggests no such remedy. Those who plan to take from men 
their property, whether by force or by legislation, are morally 
in company with highway robbers; and their crime is not 
less because, like Robin Hood and Dick Turpin, they rob the 
rich in order to give to the poor. The modern idea that a 
man cannot have property unless he has been a robber of 
others is utterly preposterous, and yet Proudhon said “ Pro- 
perty is theft,’ and, Karl Marx said it was the “result of 
spoliation.” These men have been the leaders of European 
socialism, and their ideas are widely prevalent in this country. 
They would have been nearer right if they had said that com- 
munism established by force would be universal robbery. 

It may be said that this method of righting the wrongs of 
working men is visionary and impracticable. Those adjectives 
have been applied to the ideas of Christ ever since He lived 
and taught among men; but, thank God, an increasing number 
is coming to see their infinite wisdom. It may be further 
objected that it is too much to ask of men that they shall 
wait for their rights until the sentiments of society are changed 
by the spread of the truth. They can be quite certain that it 
is the only way in which they will ever get them. There are 
no short cuts in social progress. The only changes that are 
permanent improvements are those that are wrought by the 
power of the truth. Patient waiting for these causes to be- 
come operative may seem like the longest and the hardest 
way to the goal, but it is really the shortest and the surest. 
All our Saviour’s words are true; but the truest of truths is 
this, that “the meek shall inherit the earth.” The might of 
meekness in Christ is conquering the world. They that suffer 
in patience are not only the strongest in themselves, but at last 
they gain dominion over others. 

Christ’s message to working men is this : “ You can be men 
and enjoy the blessings and dignity of manhood, and win the 
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kingdom of heaven even in poverty. Consoling yourselves 
with this possibility, wait patiently for the spread of My truth 
to change the hearts of men so that all your wrongs shall be 
redressed. Make the best possible use of the possessions and 
privileges you now have, and commit your case to the heavenly 
Father, who has a special tenderness for the poor and the 
oppressed.” 
We must now consider 


III.—CHRIST’S MESSAGE TO MEN OF WEALTH. 


There are many reasons why the capitalists of our day 
should listen to the words of Jesus. One such reason may be 
found in the dangers which threaten the present social order. 
Says Dr. Behrends, “ The Socialist has his indictment against 
the reigning economic policy of modern life.” He charges it 
with being a policy in which the few reap the rewards of in- 
dustry, while the many suffer. He claims with Henry George 
that the result of modern economic progress is to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. The result is that he hates 
the present order of things, and that hatred is finding lodg- 
ment in the breasts of an increasing number of working men, 
In this there is danger; for, as Bagehot says, “ Any system 
which makes the mass of any society hate the constitution of 
that society must be in unstable equilibrium ;—a small touch 
will overthrow it, and scarcely any human power will re- 
establish it.” The danger approaches us in two ways. We 
may have a deluge of fire and blood which will sweep away 
in a day the accumulated results of a century’s industry—a 
reign of lawlessness in which murder, arson, and pillage will 
hold high carnival, and leave only smoking ruins on which to 
build a new and better civilisation. Or, the mighty power 
which we have let loose upon the world in the adoption of 
universal suffrage may become an irresistible tyrant to rob us 
by means of some legalised system of spoliation. A working 
men’s party, filling our State and national legislatures with its 
chosen representatives, may thus become a blind political 
Samson, who, in attempting to pull down the temple of the 
rich Philistines, will involve himself in the general ruin. In 
the dangers which threaten our present social order there is a 
reason for seeking some just and fair solution of the Labour 
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Problem. There are other and nobler motives which will 
appear as we consider the solution which Christ offers in His 
counsel to those who seek wealth or who have already gained 
it. If we had time to examine it all, we should be astonished 
to find how much He has to say on the subject of wealth and 
its uses. 

So strong are the words of our Lord against the accumula- 
tion of wealth, that many have understood Him absolutely to 
forbid it. When He says, “ Lay not up for youselves treasures 
on the earth,” “Take no thought for the morrow what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed,” 
and “Labour not for the meat which perisheth,” if He does 
not forbid the acquisition of wealth at all, He certainly forbids 
any very eager pursuit of it. He frequently warns against the 
dangers of getting rich. “How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God!” “ Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” Paul certainly drew from his Master’s teach- 
ing his statement that “they that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” 

But our Lord teaches that men may avoid these dangers by 
a proper use of their gains. Dives went to hell because he let 
Lazarus lie at his gate, and made no effort to relieve his suffer- 
ings by dividing with him the good things which himself 
enjoyed. The rich fool lost his soul because he proposed to 
hoard, for his own gratification, that which his fields had 
brought forth, and Jesus adds, “So is every one that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God.” The sin 
and the danger, then, seem to be in the selfish use of money, 
rather than in the mere acquisition of it. Perhaps we shall 
get at our Lord’s meaning if we put the emphasis in the right 
place, and say, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures on the 
earth.” How does this bear upon the Labour Problem ? 

1. If men observed the words of Christ, they would not be so 
eager to gain wealth that they would sacrifice their own higher 
interests, or the interests of their fellow-men, for the sake of 
acquiring it. They would see that it is better for them to 
exercise justice and mercy towards those in their employ—- 
better to be kind and generous to them—than to heap up 
wealth, or to surpass their competitors. No man can be a true 
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follower of Christ, and not see how hopelessly he debases him- 
self when he sacrifices his fellow-men for the sake of gain. In 
the light of the Divine Teacher’s words it is easy to see that 
he who grinds and oppresses another is vastly lower in the 
scale of being than he who is wronged. And to do it for the 
sake of gaining wealth, and of making vain display of that 
which wealth will buy, sinks one to the bottom of the deepest 
cesspogl of moral being. If it be said that one cannot succeed 
if he introduces Christian principle into his business, that to 
pay more for labour than the market price, or to give one’s em- 
ployees a share in the profits, means financial failure—Jesus 
would reply, “Then fail, and save your manhood, and be rich 
towards God.” Christ Himself was a worldly failure, and 
thousands of His followers have been for His sake. But 
failure would not be inevitable ; in the long-run “ Godliness is 
profitable unto all things.” Nothing shows so strongly the 
deep-seated unbelief and the gross practical materialism of our 
age as this oft-repeated cry that a man cannot live godly and 
gain worldly success. 

2. If men adopted the principles of Christ’s teaching, it 
would make them feel that the money which comes into their 
hands is a sacred trust to be used for the good of others. It 
would lead employers to erect for their employees cheap, 
comfortable, and healthful tenements; to provide them with 
reading-rooms, libraries, and safe places of resort; and to 
give them such instruction and moral watch-care as would 
make them good, intelligent men and women. It would 
lead to a larger consecration of wealth for the saving of the 
debased and for the establishment of institutions for the 
public good. It is a source of wonder that already men of 
wealth are using their means so largely for such purposes, 
and it is due wholly to the prevalence of Gospel principles. 
As Christ gets more and more into the hearts of men, they will 
see and feel that wealth is a sacred trust, to be used for the 
good of others. The time is coming when a Christian man will 
be ashamed to live in luxury and ostentatious display ; when 
every follower of the meek and lowly Jesus will see that such 
living indicates a devotion to material good and a pride of heart 
utterly inconsistent with obedience to Him who lived a life of 
poverty and went about doing good. There are enough Chris- 
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tian men of wealth in the world now to set the fashion, if they 
only had faith and love enough really to follow their Lord. 
When the men who call themselves by the name of Christ show 
to the world that they are more anxious to make men than to 
make money we shall begin to approach the solution of the 
Labour Problem. 

3. If men would adopt the principles of Christ’s teaching, 
it would make those who are rich treat others who are not as 
equals in society. It is hard to know what some of our rich 
Christians would do with Him whom they call Master if He 
were on earth now, since they would not think of having a 
Christian mechanic sit at the table with them. If there is any 
lesson which Christ taught more emphatically than another, it 
is that men are to be regarded as men, and not as beings sur- 
rounded with certain belongings. These social distinctions 
which are so utterly foreign to the spirit of Christianity have 
more to do in creating the bitterness that is in the hearts of 
working men to-day than all the differences of property. Some 
one has remarked that, on an average, ministers of the Gospel 
are as poor as mechanics, and yet they are classed with the 
rich by working men because they are treated by the rich as 
social equals. Let it be distinctly understood that no man can 
be a Christian and treat any other man with contempt because 
he is poor. As in a Christian commonwealth all men will 
stand precisely alike before the law, so in a Christian society 
men will be graded only according to character and intelli- 
gence. 

As these Christian principles, the kind and generous treat- 
ment of employees, the use of money for the good of others, 
and the recognition of the right of all men to social equality, 
more and more prevail among men of wealth, the Labour 
Problem will gradually disappear. And when a majority of the 
men of wealth become really Christian, there will be no more 
Labour Problem. ‘Then will Christ have spoken authoritatively 
to the angry waves of social disturbance, “ Peace, be still.” 

A. E. WAFFLE. 
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Art. XI.—The Law of Labour and of Capital.’ 


HAvrNG come prepared simply to express my opinions on 

this great question which is now one of the most im- 
portant, and which is thrust on the attention of the country, 
I reluctantly take the first place, and open the discussion 
which is to occupy the attention of the Institute for two days.’ 
I consent to take this place only because the gentleman who 
was to address you is detained at home by sickness. 

In my study of this question of the relations of Capital and 
Labour I have come across all the opinions which are held and 
which have been expressed. I have discussed it frequently 
with intelligent young men in my College classes. Many of 
those questions, which have been the subject of conversation, 
have come up in their minds and in my mind from observa- 
tion and reflection. "When I have turned to books which have 
been written on this subject find that the opinions which have 
been before us have been before the minds of almost all who 
have given their attention to this subject,.or who have thought 
profoundly on those relations which constitute our civilisation. 
But I have been the most struck with the sentiments and 
opinions which were elicited by the Senate Committee which sat 
in various cities of the Union in 1883. One need go no further ° 
than to the report of this examination in order to get the real 
opinions of the country on this subject. This Committee, it 
appears to me, did a most admirable work when they allowed 
the expression of the opinions of persons from all sides of this 
question. The patience, the dignity, and the fairness which 
they maintained must add to their reputation, and give great 
force to the examination which was thus made. 

When your Secretary wrote to me that the Executive Com- 
mittee requested that I would take part in this discussion, or, 
if more convenient to me, that I would write out my opinions, 
so that they might be published with the Proceedings of the 
Institute, I chose the former. Possibly, however, it has come 
to this, that I shall give you simply an expression of opinion, 
because I find that I can add nothing to a question which is 


1 From Christian Thought. 


2 This paper was read before the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy. 
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occupying the minds of all sorts and conditions of men-—of 
labourers, artisans, directors of labour, presidents of corporations, 
manufacturers, those eminent in professions, and simple 
philosophers. The same phases of this question passed before 
their minds. There is really nothing new that has been pre- 
sented. From whatever quarter you have gotten your opinion, 
you will find it in some of the numerous discussions, articles, 
examinations, and books which are daily coming from the 
press. This may be a reason why I should fall back on the 
original suggestion of your Secretary, and without being so 
presumptuous as to suppose that I can contribute anything 
toward the solution of this question—without even thinking 
that I can put it in any new light, or imagining that I can 
change the opinion of a single person,—lI will express those 
opinions which I hold, and the conclusions which I have 
reached in my study and consideration of this great and 
important question. 

And I should like first to say that I deeply sympathise 
with the labourer. Beyond certain limits we all dislike 
labour. The otiwm cum dignitate of Cicero is a goal which 
we all like to place before our minds, and of which we love 
to dream. A life of toil for eight or ten hours of each day of 
the week, in summer and in winter, in heat and cold, with no 
variation, with no prospect of relief, with no expectation that 
a day will be reached when rest shall be attained, is, to say 
the least, not a pleasant prospect. I do not at all wonder that 
there is a desire—nay, that there is a determination on the 
part of those who perform manual labour—that the time shall 
be restricted: that it shall not exceed eight hours, or even less 
than that. I say that I sympathise with that desire, and if it 
can be attained within the limits and with the means that I 
shall refer to, I bid the purpose a hearty God-speed, and wish 
it all success. I trust that I am moved by those benevolent 
desires that will lead me to rejoice in the alleviation of pain 
in every direction, and in the attainment: of those purposes 
which will make life not only endurable, but which will make 
us sincerely to thank God for our “ creation” as well as “ for 
our preservation andl all the blessings of this life.” 

I say, in the second place, that I thank God that my lot was 
not cast in any earlier period of the world’s history than in 
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this nineteenth century, because the means of subsistence and 
the participation in the pleasures of life are greater to-day than 
at any former period. If labour is more restricted and is 
subject to more rules, if it confines men to a more unvaried 
operation, yet it must be seen that the labourer to-day has a 
larger share of the comforts of life. And because of his 
superior intelligence he is more capable of enjoying them. 
The wonderful advance in knowledge, in seizing and appro- 
priating the forces of nature, and in making them minister to 
the advancement and comfort of man, is one of the glories of 
the nineteenth century. It has tended to elevate man. It 
has put within his reach comforts and enjoyments which, in 
the two previous centuries, were only the portion of the rich 
and the powerful. It is this knowledge and this appropriation 
of the forces of material nature that have brought man up in 
the scale of life, and that have brought within the reach of all 
blessings which were once only the portion of the few. While 
I am writing this paper an intelligent piano-tuner stops at 
my house, and for information in my subject I ask him at 
what number he would estimate the pianos in a certain city, 
with which we were both intimately acquainted, the popula- 
tion of the city being over 50,000, and the number of 
families therefore about 10,000; he answered 8000. When 
I expressed my surprise at the large number, he insisted that 
the number in use in families was from 7000 to 10,000, and 
he added that I had no conception of the number in use in 
the rural districts. This goes not only to illustrate my pro- 
position that there is an increased measure of comfort in 
this age, but that there is also an amount of luxury beyond 
conception. It would be interesting to know how many 
harpsichords were in use in an English county a hundred 
years ago. I certainly rejoice that there is such an increase 
in the general wealth, in the refinement and taste of the 
working men and women of our day, that a mechanic can 
venture the opinion, and insist on its correctness, that a piano 
is to be found in the majority of the houses of the working 
men of our country. These men are to-day better housed, 
better fed, better clothed, have more education, and are more 
able to exercise the functions of man than in any period of the 
past. Human labour to-day could not produce the various 
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articles which are in daily use in the cottages of the poor as 
well as in the stately mansions of the rich. It is said that in 
Massachusetts alone, machinery does the work of ten millions 
of men. These men, if for a time they are thrown out of 
employment by the introduction of new machinery, are yet put 
into the possession of comforts at a price within their reach. 
Take the hundred and twenty thousand miles of railroad in 
this country, and what innumerable benefits has it brought with 
it! It has brought the great grain-fields of the West almost to 
our doors. Certainly very much nearer to-day are the great 
prairies to the city of New York than the grain-fields of that 
State were to the great metropolis seventy years ago. Our 
western lands were of no use to us in the first half of the 
century because we had no railroads then to bring to a market 
their produce; and if,we had had then the means of trans- 
portation we had not the machinery by which the horse and 
the steam carriage could gather in the crop, which to-day it 
is simply beyond the ability of man to do. Fifty years ago 
a barrel of flour produced in Illinois would have cost ten times 
its value for transportation to Boston, which can be done 
to-day for one dollar and a quarter. This benefit is one which 
affects the labouring man vastly more than the rich or the 
great land-owners of those days. It gives the poor man as 
good bread as it gives the rich. It is then certainly a great 
blessing to live in the latter part of this nineteenth century 
rather than to have lived one hundred years ago. The means 
of living of the Scotch peasantry on the borders of the Tweed 
at that period can bear no comparison with the means of 
living of that same class to-day. And it is chiefly owing to 
the introduction of machinery, to employing the forces of 
nature, to do the work of man. 

I wish to say, in the next place, that the moral and 
mechanical forces, which are in operation to-day, have brought 
the world more to a level. You often hear it said that to-day 
there is a greater accumulation of riches and a greater con- 
centration of poverty, which is true in a certain way. There 
are to-day a few persons with enormous wealth, and there are 
to-day more uncomfortable living, more squalor, more dirt, 
more unhealthiness. But the poverty, like the wealth, is more 
confined. It is not the characteristic of the age. There is not 
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the overbearing power or the exceeding condescension of the 
lord of the manor. There is not the cringing submission or 
the trembling apprehension on the part of the labourer. 
Humanity has asserted itself; and each party has come to 
know its place, because it has come rightly to estimate its. 
power and its resources, if not in its full measure, yet approxi- 
mately. If there is yet room for great advance and for great 
improyement, it is still a step upwards, which has certainly 
made this world a more comfortable world. It may have robbed 
it of some of its romance, but it has given to it a reality which 
has brought with it a blessing and a comfort. The workman 
of to-day is an independent man, who has a dignity and an 
importance, and when they are united with self-respect they 
exhibit a man who calls forth our admiration. It is often 
said, but not often with justice, that the poor man, the labour- 
ing man, and the serving woman, are debarred from our churches 
because they cannot come into contact with the rich dress 
and adornments of the wealthy. But there is nothing in the 
world to hinder them. There is no squire’s pew from which 
they are repelled. In the parish churches of our rural districts 
there is no hindrance except that which arises from the pride 
of the poor and the want of self-respect—the want of true 
independence. It appears to me that it is a miserably deficient 
excuse that is often made, and a very great want of apprecia- 
tion of true manliness, when one shrinks from going in at 
the same door, or kneeling at the same altar-rail because 
of the rich clothing of the wealthy neighbour. They often 
look for a condescending smile or a gracious recognition, 
which shows a cringing that is unworthy of manly independ- 
ence. The forces of material nature, which have been 
brought into operation, the forces of steam and of electro- 
magnetism, have been great levellers in our day. They 
have changed the form of our civilisation. They have 
made this a very different world, in many respects, from 
what it was two generations ago. It is a change which the 
man of labour above all ought to appreciate. It has not 
brought down the rich man ; it has left him on the same plane; 
but it has certainly lifted up the man of labour. It has shown 
his importance to the world. It has shown that the world in 
certain ways is dependent upon him as well as upon the here- 
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ditary ruler. It has shown that the brains of the one are of the 
same value as the brains of the other. If the rich are no less 
happy, they are equally as important ; while the man of labour 
is elevated, is brought to a much higher level, his manhood is 
wonderfully developed, and his importance greatly increased. 

I remark in the next place that society is the result of law. 
Aristotle said that man is a political animal. He is made for 
association and for society, and his happiness comes from that 
association. The laws which bring us together, and regulate 
our relations and dependence, are as inexorable as the laws 
which bring into their place and keep in their place the planets 
and satellites of the solar system. When Plato constructed his 
Republic it was really only an analysis of human society as 
itexisted. He wished not to make a new society, but he wished 
to find the elements of which it was composed, and the relation 
in which those elements stood to each other. When Sir Thomas 
More wrote his Utopia it was with a similar purpose. It 
was intended to regulate and temper society by the ideal of a 
philosopher. It was reserved for France in modern times, 
after the revolution of 1789, to construct a new society, which 
vanished into nonentity almost before it had budded into 
existence. The New Harmony’ Society and the Mormon 
Society of our day, which had their existence not from the 
tendencies of nature duly restrained and regulated, not from a 
nature which was according to the likeness and pattern of the 
Divine, but from a perverted nature, have become the scandal 
of the civilised world. The society of which we are members 
has come into existence because there are planted in our 
nature certain wants, and forces, and tendencies. They are 
just as real as are the attractions of material bodies ; and they 
act in accordance with a law, with a uniformity and constancy 
as certain as the law of the inverse square of the distance. It 
is these laws which have brought into operation a society such 
as we have to-day. You cannot vote it out of existence any 
more than you can by your resolutions annihilate the solar 
system. You can doubtless bring some of the forces to bear 
more directly on one part, or in one direction, or you may 
restrain some of the force, and thus you may give a new 


1 A settlement on the Wabash in Indiana in 1824, under the direction of 
Robert Owen, in which he made an unsuccessful experiment of Socialism. 
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direction to some tendency. This is what is going on in our 
modern society. The new forces, to which I have referred, 
have in our generation given a new direction to certain other © 
forces. We’ get, as in material philosophy, a new resultant. 
But still it is a resultant. It is a society which is the result 
of law, of natural forces, of the uniform operation of certain 
causes. And it is for this reason that you will find in every 
society from the beginning of history the chief and the sub- 
ordinate, the rich and the poor, the man of influence and the 
dependant. Huxley is reported to have said “that he would 
rather have been born a savage in one of the Fiji Islands than 
have been borrf in a London slum.” But if that freak of nature 
had taken place, he might have found himself all his days the 
dependant on a more savage chief, instead of having within 
his reach the possibilities of an independent man in the most 
civilised of nations. Moses said that “the poor shall never 
cease out of the land” (Deut. xv. 11); and our Lord, looking 
upon the natural divisions of society, showed that the bene- 
volent feelings of our nature should ever be exercised on this 
portion of society. 

I remark again that the etiutinn of poverty follow a 
law as well as the accumulations of society. Production, and 
the value of production, are not chance operations. They are 
not carried on at haphazard; but they are regulated by a law. 
Look into the operations of a large city ; take the city of New 
York. Think of the amount of perishable material which is 
every day brought in to sustain life, and without which 
depopulation would be the result. Look again at her various 
occupations, with the various tastes of men and of women, and 
find them all filled, and only a few remaining over and not 
employed ; and it is visible that in all this there is a law in 
operation ; that one thing, one operation, one branch of trade, 
is having its influence on another, and is balancing it. The 
whole system of trade, of supply and of demand and of con- 
sumption, is a harmonious and balanced one. It will at once 
be seen that it is following a law. 

Again, I think this will explain why there are rich and poor, 
and why there is a large middle class. It is the result of a 
law, just as the development of society and the operations of 
trade are the result of alaw. There are certain forces working 
which are causes, and effects must be produced. The rich 
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shall never cease out of the land any more than the poor. 
Riches, accumulation, control over a large part of land and of 
productions, are the result of ambition, of brains, of enterprise, 
of ventures, of foresight, of sagacity, and of boldness. It is 
these objects aimed at and hoped for that nourish and. cultivate 
all these great qualities. They are the rewards of industry, 
and of all commercial virtues. The real form of society is 
fixed by nature; we cannot change its essential character. 
We can only improve it, make it work more harmoniously, 
make it produce greater benefits to every class. All com- 
munistic philosophy is founded on a false classification of facts, 
and the failure to give to each factor the importance which 
belongs to it. If there are evils attending any one form of 
society, it must be remembered also that there are vastly 
greater blessings attending it. It is this form of society 
which gives us the results which we recognise as benefits. If 
we should overturn it, it would in less than half a generation, 
by its own natural attractions and affinities, again form into 
the same society which now exists. The working man and 
the rich man must be content with the society which exists, 
and must conform themselves to it. They must each contri- 
bute their share to alleviate its pains, and to strengthen the 
bonds which bind it into harmony. 

I remark again that as there are laws of trade, of supply 
and demand, so there are laws which regulate labour and 
capital. We have all of us something to give, and to give it 
for a consideration. And everything that we have to give has 
its market value,—that is, it is of such a value that it will 
bring a return; and society can endure and progress just so 
long as that value is recognised and paid for. Political 
economy is a science which investigates the facts of the in- 
dustrial world, of the trading world, of the producing and 
consuming world. It observes and collects its facts ; it names 
them ; it accounts for them,—that is, it puts them in their 
rational relations of cause and effect. It is not an exact 
science like mathematics, or astronomy, or chemistry. The 
relations of the facts are not always visible. There are also 
so many facts bearing on eachi other to produce one result that 
the question becomes a difficult one. The problem of “the 
three bodies” in astronomy does not require a more compli- 
cated investigation than the facts of the economical operations 
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of society. So complicated are they that it has been recently 
proposed that there should be a division of the science, so that 
many minds may be called in to do what it is not within the 
power of one todo. It is not strange, then, that there should 
be great confusion in the study of this subject, and that it 
should be easier to follow in practice the laws of trade as they 
are brought into operation day by day than to be able to state 
them on paper in their theoretical relation. This may be seen 
in an amusing degree in the investigations of the Senate 
Committee. And we can only be amazed at the patience 
with which the Committee listened to the philosophy, so called, 
of the quacks and charlatans of political economy. It was 
stated by Mr. John Roach to that Committee that numerous 
manufacturers, and he among the number, would, under the 
false views which are prevailing and the extravagant demands 
which are made, be willing, if it was within their power, to 
sell out their establishments, and be content with ordinary 
income that would arise from the investment of that amount 
in Government securities. False and erroneous views must 
have just this effect. They must drive out of business—drive 
out of the market not only capital, but also the brains which 
can use capital, which can bring it into successful employment 
in society. It is an instructive lesson that Mr. Roach gives 
in this examination, when he states how he and three fellow- 
workmen of Allaire’s Works in New York set out forty years 
ago in operations on their own account. Three retired, and 
only one remained after their first trial, each of them no doubt 
being equally as skilful a workman. But this one had faith 
and courage; and the faith and courage which not one in a 
hundred thousand possesses. Faith and courage are neces- 
sarily connected with capital. They are the qualities which, 
in most instances, have amassed capital. 

I wish next to say that it appears to me that the inheritance 
of wealth is according to alaw. It is often said in this contro- 
versy that many who have wealth to-day did nothing to gain it. 
But the hodman might say the same to the bricklayer as the 
bricklayer says to the one who has received his inheritance of 
large property from the labour and brains of his father or grand- 
father. But I suppose the children of the hodman are just as 
precious to him, and their gratification is just as dear as the 
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children of the millionaire are to him ; that he makes as many 
sacrifices for their maintenance, education, and future prosperity 
and success as the millionaire, or the one who is striving to lay 
up a fortune, makes for his children. It is a law of our nature. 
It arises out of the affections placed in the human heart. The 
hodman is just as human as the millionaire ; and the million- 
aire has just the same amount of love in his heart for his 
children as the hodman has. If you violate this law you break 
down society. You try to organise one which ignores these 
deep principles of your nature, and it has in it the seeds of decay 
and death. The Greek family tried to ignore the principles of 
our nature, while Christianity developed them. The Christian 
family therefore replaced the Greek family. You put on the 
accumulations of wealth some of the restrictions which were 
named before the Senate Committee, and you would suppress, 
for the time, the operation of those principles which make 
society to progress. You would quench the ambition and 
damp the courage which build and improve our railroads, and 
which lay our ocean cables, and which send our steamships into 
every port of the world, which carry to them our productions, 
and which bring back to us their luxuries. The one who 
amasses a fortune is a public benefactor. He has done so by 
putting into operation causes whose effects operate not only for 
his benefit but for the benefit of the whole community. And 
this is just as true of the inheritor of wealth. He does not place 
it in coin in his vaults as our Government does its cart-loads of 
silver, but he invests it in works which require labour, which 
make industry remunerative, which give occupation to numerous 
hands, which advance the progress of society, and which put 
bread into the mouths of fathers and mothers and children, 
The railroad by whose side I live was twenty-three years ago 
almost a disgrace. You might buy your ticket, and, after ex- 
hausting your patience of waiting, go home and hope for better 
things on the morrow; but to-day, because it came under the 
sagacious oversight and management of a man who knew how 
to amass wealth, you may set your watch by the regularity of 
its operations. In one sense such a man is a public benefactor. 
He is making a way for others to obtain the rewards of their 
industry. He is making this a more successful and prosperous 
State. He is making it possible for workmen to buy pianos. 
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And yet we hear mutterings against the holders and managers 
of railroads. It is said that they are private corporations, and 
may oppress the workman and the poor. They would have the 
railroads and telegraphs taken out of their hands and put under 
the direction of the Government, so that they may be brought 
within the reach of the political beasts of prey. They would 
possibly have society brought down to the dead level of the 
Spartans, and a public table minister to us its black broth. 
What is it that has developed the sagacity of the man of busi- 
ness, the courage of the engineer, the taste of the architect, and 
the industry of the man of labour, but that each one knows that 
he shall reap the fruits of his own works, and that he can hand 
them on to his children ; that not only shall they bring to him 
immediate comfort and pleasure, but that they shall not die 
with him. It is because the law of life, the law of trade, the 
law of industry is allowed to operate and bring about the re- 
sults which are natural and appropriate. It is this that has 
developed and made the country what it is. It has removed 
distinctions and let law—natural law, the law of trade, the 
law of industry—have its appropriate course, 

I remark again that the evils which take place in society 
are mostly the result of the violation of the laws of trade and 
the laws of health. I was remarkably struck by this in the 
report of the Senate Committee in the case of Manchester in the 
State of New Hampshire and Fall River in Massachusetts. In 
the former there were comfortable houses provided at a moder- 
ate rent, many of them also being owned by the operatives. 
The laws of health were observed in their construction and in 
their appointments. Their wages gave them a comfortable 
living. Cheerfulness and contentment reigned. And, as a 
result, in the evenings, after the hours of work, the chief street 
of Manchester was filled with a happy crowd. While in Fall 
River the dwellings were placed without respect to health, 
convenience, or comfort. The home did not afford the happi- 
ness which was sought; and discontent and strikes were of 
frequent occurrence. I suppose the same is true of all our 
large cities. The working population is crowded together in a 
manner that filth, ill-health, discontent, and hatred of one’s 
condition and of life itself are the results. I have no doubt, 
that the real cause of much of the discontent is the mode of 
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living. And I have no doubt also that, if the same efforts of 
working men, which are uselessly expended in strikes and in 
contentions, were turned to the making provision for the 
improvement in their mode of living, that that improvement 
would take place, and that they would have better houses, with 
the means at least to be clean, and healthy, and comfortable. 
We often say that drunkenness is the fruitful source of the 
unhappiness and the evils which affect society. There is no 
doubt of it whatever. But I have an opinion that if you should 
give the workman a comfortable home it would rob the saloon 
of very many of its frequenters and patrons. It is in many 
instances the relief from a den of indecency. I do not think 
that untidiness or filth is a necessary result of many places. 
I mean that if there is the wish or the appreciation of cleanli- 
ness it might be had in almost any place. But the house and 
its situation should be such that it would invite cleanliness 
and health. It appears to me that if the efforts of working 
men themselves, and of those who have the good and advance- 
ment of society at heart, were turned in this direction, to 
providing homes, clean homes, where fresh air has its course, 
where decency can be maintained; to the erection of homes 
which would be worthy of the name of homes, a great 
deal of the murmuring and discontent which we hear 
would cease. One workman before the Senate Committee 
ventured the remark that he thought it would be more becom- 
ing if some of the large gifts of our millionaires were appro- 
priated to supplying homes for the men of labour than to the 
establishment of public institutions. We could dispense with ° 
some of our hospitals if we could turn the money into a 
channel which would furnish houses into which sunlight and 
fresh air could find their way. Much more, certainly, is wanted 
than an improved tenement-house. 

But with all our efforts in the direction of Christian philo- 
sophy, poverty and filth and indecency and discontent and 
crime will exist. Rum will be drunk to such an extent that 
families will be impoverished and indecency will reign. The 
slums are nota result of the laws of trade or the laws of labour. 
They are a result of ignorance, of laziness, and of impurity. I 
am sure that if any one of the tenement-houses of New York 
were to be occupied by the members of the Institute of Chris- 
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tian Philosophy, they would let in such a quantity of fresh air 
and Croton water that it would cease to be a slum in less than 
twenty-four hours. The slums in a large measure have their 
foundation in the degraded human heart, in the love of laziness, 
and the disregard of filth. But this is the exception, not the 
rule, of which I am speaking. 

I remark, in the next place, that the great principle which 
underlies all the operations of this country is that each one 
shall have his own. That is the definition of justice in the 
civil law. The Roman law intended that each one should 
have justice, that he should enjoy his own. The Roman law, 
long before the Declaration of Independence, acknowledged the 
natural equality of every man—that he was born with equal 
rights, and that law was intended to give to each one his 
own, and maintain him in the enjoyment of it. The Insti- 
tutes of Justinian set out with that proposition. It was 
recognised as the normal condition of human nature. The 
Roman law was swept away in the revolutions of the Middle 
Ages. But it came again to establish itself in modern 
society. Its principles reign in the institutions of every 
State of this Union. Every one here is declared to be 
born with equal rights and with the power to enjoy what- 
ever his own good fortune and his intellectual capacities 
may bring to him. Every one may be the architect of 
his own fortune. Communism, like feudalism, is the attempt 
to disturb this, and to confer benefits on the few. The law of 
medizval Europe made the feudal lord all-powerful. It was 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States which swept that all away in these colonies and 
States. Communism is the attempt to bring in the power of 
the law to take from individuals what they have acquired, and 
to distribute it to all the menibers of the State. It is a tax on 
brain, on justice, on integrity, on skill, on faith, and on courage; 
and it is a reward for dulness, sluggishness, and laziness. 

When the rich and the powerful acquire their riches by 
over-reaching, by grinding the poor, by combinations for merely 
raising the price of production, without respect to the claims 
of the working man—when twenty manufacturers combine to 
close their factories, to stop production when they are already 
making a profit, and thus to throw out of employment thousands 
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of men of labour, they are violating that fundamental principle 
of our American society. They are dependent on the man of 
labour, as the man of labour is dependent on them. The pro- 
duction of their wealth is dependent on the labour of the 
working man just as, and in the same degree as, the wages of 
the working man are dependent on the skill and faith and 
courage of the capitalist. When you combine to stop the one 
you in the same degree stop the other. It is a violation of 
justice. You are not allowing the man of labour to have his 
own. By a positive and determined act of the will the 
capitalist is thus preventing the man of labour from exercising 
his gifts, and from having his just returns. And this may be 
done in numerous other ways which I have not now the time 
to name. And so, on the other hand, the combination of the 
men who labour to force the capitalists into their views is a 
similar violation of justice. No doubt each man has a right 
to charge for his work what he pleases, but in doing so he 
must take the chances attending it. Yet certainly according 
to no principles of justice can he combine with his fellow- 
workmen to prevent either the capitalist from employing others 
to do the labour which he refuses to do, or to prevent the 
labourer who wishes to take his place. If one or all employed 
on a railroad, or in any branch of trade or of industry, choose 
to say that they will not work for the wages offered, or that 
they will not work in company with certain persons for any 
reason whatever which seems good to them, I do not see why 
they have not a perfect right to do so. But when they say 
that no others shall work in their place, then they are certainly 
exceeding the bounds of justice. They are then interfering 
with the rights of capital, and they must not be surprised if 
all the power of the State is brought in simply to enforce 
justice, and to protect the right of each one to control his own. 
There is nothing in all this that should be asked but justice— 
that each one should be allowed to make the best use of his 
own. That seems to be the principle laid down in the parable, 
“Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst thou not agree with me 
fora penny? Take that thine is, and go thy way. I will give 
to this last even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own?” 

If we could all learn this simple but great principle of doing 
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justice, of allowing each one to have his own ; and if each one 
would make a just use of his own, it would temper and balance 
society, and it would then move on harmoniously and peace- 
fully. 

No doubt a great deal more is incumbent on Christian men. 
It is no doubt the purpose of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy to search for the principles which will alleviate 
suffering, and which will enable each one not only to have and 
enjoy his own, but also to bring into view those other principles 
which originate in Christian brotherhood, which shall so bind 
men together that they will bear each other’s burdens, and 
will remove want and distress in such a way that this happier 
state shall seem to be the result of natural causes rather than 
the condescending gift of charity. But I have thought it 
necessary to dwell rather on those fundamental principles 
which must underlie all our philosophy—those principles 
which must regulate all our relations, and which must make 
our civilisation. It leaves, then, the question for this Institute 
to determine, if possible, what new forces it may bring into 
operation, and what new direction it may give to any of the 
natural forces which shall work out better results, which shall 
bring society more into harmony, and which shall produce a 
larger amount of human happiness. 

R. B, FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 


- Art. XIL.—Current Literature. 


p—*® HEINRICI published a Commentary (1) on the First 

Epistle to the Corinthians in 1880. His leading idea is 
that Paul possessed the ability and the insight to appreciate 
the moral forces of ancient culture, and to employ them in the 
construction of the Christian theory of the world; and his 
Commentary is directed to the substantiation in detail of this 
principle. We name but an example or two: The Pauline con- 
ception of flesh (cap£) in opposition to spirit is compared with 


{1) Das Zweite Sendschreiben des A postel Paulus an die Korinthien, erklért. 
Von Dr. C. F. G. Heinrici. Berlin, 1887. Pp. x. 606. 
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the doctrine of the Stoics, Epictetus and Seneca (p. 586). With 
the Platonists and Pythagoreans, Paul is shown to coincide in 
the view of the body as the house which falls when the gates 
of eternity open (2 Cor. v.1, 4,7). The image of the seed- 
arm (1 Cor. xv. 36) is adopted from the Mysteries. The con- 
ception of spirit (srvetywa), which appears to be half a substan- 
tial, half a dynamic conception in Paul, is again analogous to 
those of the Stoics ; and the ideal pnewmatic or spiritual man 
may be compared with the Stoical “wise man.” Paul distin- 
guishes the Spirit of God in the absolute sense from the Holy 
Spirit communicated by God to men. The Stoics and later 
Platonists ennoble the popular religion by introducing the 
conception of the daemon or genius dwelling in men as part of 
the reason of God. Some notions and technical expressions 
have been directly borrowed from Hellenism, especially 
cuveidnats, conscience, a conception foreign to the Old Testa- 
ment, but which belonged to the popular philosophy of Epic- 
tetus, Polybius, Cicero, and Seneca. It cannot be proved 
that the Hellenistic element in Paul came through a Rabbinic 
medium ; nor does Heinrici, who is no rash speculator, see his 
way clearly to the solution of the problem. In point of lan- 
guage no proper Hebraisms are found in the Epistles, the LX X. 
has been used, while the analogies to the classical writers of 
Hellenism point clearly to a common spiritual sphere of life. 

A grammar of Pauline idiom is needed, which will supply 
the only certain foundation on which critical conclusions can 
be built. Heinrici seems not to have noticed the recent criti- 
cal movements in Holland in this department. He is himself 
moderate, cautious, but is clearly conscious that the great 
literary questions connected with these epistles have still to 
be approached by fresh methods. No student of them will 
neglect the suggestive materials of thought which have been 
collected in these volumes. 


Dr. Jamieson, already known as the writer of Profound 
Problems (2), is an enthusiast in theological study, and naturally 
complains of the apparent reluctance of the clergy to follow 
him in the mazy tracks of religious metaphysic. Probably 


(2) Discussions on the Atonement ; Is it Vicarious? By Rev. G. Jamieson, 
D.D. Blackwood and Sons, 1887. Pp. xvi. 526. 
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they are too busy with practical matters, as he suggests, or 
consider that these “ Discussions” have less relevance to the 
problems and needs of our time than to those of former ages. 
The author addresses himself to the very roots of thought, 
endeavouring to dispel, and with success, as he deems, the 
prevailing “ ignorance of the very principles of causality,” and 
to supply the defects in the philosophy of Spinoza and of the 
Hindus concerning the being of God. He believes that he has 
cleared up a great mystery. He is “ not content with finding 
an immediate Creator of all things, but goes a step in ad- 
vance, and sets forth what appears to him the distinguishing 
feature betwixt the Father and the Son and eternity; the 
Father, occupying fundamentally an independent, self-exist- 
ing subjective idealism unseen, and giving forth this unto the 
objective etherealism, thereby constitutes a Son or Second 
Person of what is called Godhead, which must be the direct 
image of the Father, and, as derived from the Father, must be 
an image which is itself developed in intellectual activity, 
through this ethereal representation from the Father.” In the 
Atonement there is no transference of the Divine Person, 
but only of the Divine nature into the human body of the 
Lord Jesus. It is expected that these “views” will be nar- 
rowly scrutinised and vigorously criticised. For ourselves, we 
must plead want of leisure for the operation. This is one of 
those books which may be kindly greeted as evidence of the 
struggle of good men with difficulties which press upon their 
spirit, and which it has at least profited them to write. Itmay 
be doubted, however, whether any large class exists, in the 
Church or out of it, which believes that the enigma of God 
and the human spirit has been solved by the theology of the 
past, or awaits solution at the hands of an amended theology 
of the present. We venture'to think that the author mistakes 
the mental operation upon abstract notions, always a super- 
ficial exercise, for “ profundity ”—a common fallacy. He does 
not appear to be aware that the idea of vicarious suffering 
rests upon the old-world belief in the dominion of evil beings 
who are the mightier beings. With the wane of this belief, 
the belief in the necessity of substitution has waned. Under 
the present conditions of feeling, few care to attack the 
dogma; and fewer still to defend it, when attacked. We 
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expect that Dr. Jamieson will be permitted to enjoy his 
speculations in peace. 


Dr. Cox dedicates his new volume to Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen, “ whose saintly life was a standing rebuke to our 
manifold imperfections, and who, as a teacher, was among the 
first in modern times to bring us a freer gospel and a larger 
hope.” The greater number of the discourses are on “ The 
Faithful Sayings of the Primitive Church.” The author invites 
criticism, in particular of that on “ The Last Gospel of Science,” 
in which he compares notes with Professor Huxley, and would 
“add the gospel of Christ to the gospel contained in the great 
saying of Micah,” in which the Professor finds the “ perfect 
ideal of religion.” This cannot be realised, Dr. Cox contends, 
without faith in the Father and Redeemer in whom the 
prophet also believed. We cannot imagine who can be so 
captious as to desire to reply to the gentle and edifying 
remarks of the preacher. His manner is now too well known 
and too widely appreciated to need our commendation. May 
this third series of Expositions (3) prove as acceptable to the 
larger religious public as their predecessors ! 


“There are two poles in all Science: the Ego, the starting- 
point of everything, and God, the Personality, where every- 
thing ends.” So says Maine de Biran, from whom our author 
takes his motto. He is strong on the doctrine of “the 
autonomy of consciousness,” which is to him the key of the 
problems of the age. The volume contains four parts: Self- 
knowledge the Key to Truth ; First Steps of the Ego’s Pilgrim- 
age; the Pathway to God by Knowledge; and the Soul of 
the Finite Ego. Thus the text of the French philosopher is 
worked out, and in a manner which betrays in every page the 
religious spirit and the man of philosophical and literary 
culture. We had inferred that Mr. Wilson was a Scot, from 
the evident comfort he finds in metaphysical musing, before 
we came to p. 249, in which he indulges himself in a warm 
outburst of patriotic and evangelical sentiment. This work (4) 

(3) Expositions. By Rev.S.Cox, D.D. Thirdseries. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1887. 


(4) Ainigma Vitae; or Christianity and Modern Thought. By Johu 
Wilson, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. Pp. ix. 254. 
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will find, we trust, many cultivated and sympathetic readers, 
who will heartily pray for his restoration to robust health. 
Mr. Wilson dates from Clarens. 


Mr. Oliphant writes with his “eye on the objects” he de- 
scribes (5). The contents of his book are Letters addressed to 
a New York journal, and covering a three years’ period. Those 
who cannot visit Palestine may obtain some bright impressions 
of scenery and folk from the author's genre pictures. One of 
the merits of his writing is that he does not load his pages 
with learning of the borrowed sort. The monks at Jericho 
are “like the toads that have been locked up for centuries in 
stone, and might, in so far as their religious views are con- 
cerned, be the identical individuals who in the time of the 
invaders used to inhabit the cells they now occupy.” This 
is pointed in meaning, however faulty in grammar. Mr. 
Oliphant thinks that “ Christianity is as little understood now as 
it was in the early days” in yonder regions. Nor does he much 
relish the “ flesh and blood and fellow Christians” now extant 
in the Holy Land. He prefers those “ pleasant humbugs,” the 
Druses, but does not court their invitations to dinner, where 
you “squat on your heels and eat with your fingers.” Besides 
those lively sketches, there is much that is instructive about 
the Druses and their mixed religious belief. 


We have here (6) a sketch of Hebrew Grammar containing 
sufficient to enable the student to read the Hebrew Scriptures 
with the aid of it and of a dictionary. The author has written 
a Hebrew Student's Commentary on Zechariah, where fuller 
explanations will be found. 


This is a handy Bible-class manual (7). Much matter 
has been compressed into a small compass. A very useful 
Introduction and Analyses of the Discourses (from Godet) are 
among its features. 


(5) Haifa; or Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. Edin- 
burgh: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1887. Pp. iv. 369. 

(6) A Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. W. H. Lowe, M.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 59 (with Tables). 

(7) Handbooks for Bible-classes. The Gospel of St. Luke i-xii. By T. M. 
Lindsay, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. Pp. 171. 
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“There stood up a man of [France], and prayed him, saying, 
Come over into [France] and help us” (8). Such is the 
motto, which adds new quaintness to a quaint title-page. 
Distracted by “ bitter cries” at home, and cries from the 
sister island, and now cries from the land of Calvin and 
Voltaire, what time or thought shall we have left for the care 
of our own households? This little book is a record of the 
“ M‘All Mission,” and all who take an interest in that bene- 
volent work will doubtless turn to its pages with pleasure. 


The first general survey of this work (9) discovers it to be 
one of great labour and learning, and worthy to be compared 
with the thorough productions of German scholars, of whom 
Dr. Gloag is an extensive reader. While he is conservative 
in his general views, he treats critics of more “advanced” 
ideas with perfect candour and respect. On closer inspection 
Dr. Gloag is seen to be no aspirant after the praise of boldness 
and originality in his handling of doubtful questions. He 
states opinions, balances them, and rests for himself swper 
antiquas vias. We presume he has aimed at usefulness by 
presenting the English student with abundance of material for 
thought on the Catholic epistles, and, if so, has, in our opinion, 
attained a meritorious success. 


This is the latest issue of the useful series, Men of the 
Bible (10). In a closely printed little volume Canon Raw- 
linson re-tells the story of Moses from the Pentateuch, with 
comparison of Josephus and Philo; nor does he infect his 
pages with the colour of Jewish or Mohammedan legends. 
He regards the book of Deuteronomy as a faithful report of 
discourses held by Moses during the later portion of his life, 
and collected after his death by Joshua or Eleazar into a 
volume ; nor has he the slightest doubt that Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers were written almost as we have them by Moses 
himself. From the stores of Egyptologist learning the author 


(8) A Cry from the Land of Calvin and Voltaire. With eight illustra- 
tions, London: Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 174. 

(9) Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1877, Pp. viii. 408. 

(10) Moses: His Life and Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A. London : 
Nisbet and Co. Pp. iv. 205. 
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has gleaned some things of general interest. In particular, 
there is a chapter on “ Hebrew Art in Moses’ Land.” 


The Presbyterian Review for April contains an elaborate 
critical article on the Lord’s Supper by Dr. Van Dyke, a sequel 
to which is promised. Among matters of general interest may 
be named Dr. J. 8S. Candlish’s well-written paper on “ Refor- 
mation_ Theology in the Light of Modern Knowledge,” and that 
on “ Were the Apostles Prelates?” by Dr. Witherow. The 
careful reviews of recent theological literature are, as usual, 
one of the most useful features of this periodical. 


Dr. Martin regards Evolutionism as fatal to “ the liberty of the 
spirit in man.” The unification of knowledge, he contends, is 
impossible, and equally so the attempt to correlate physical 
with intellectual and moral forces. The book (11) is well 
written, though somewhat ecclesiastical and dogmatic in tone. 
Mr. H. Spencer’s way of stating the problems of life and 
thought appears to have a strong fascination for the minds of a 
large number of the younger clergy. The word Evolution in 
particular has something of glamour attached to it, and it is 
difficult to reason with people under verbal enchantment. 
There is a seriousness about Mr. Spencer which we have been 
accustomed to associate peculiarly with the religious character ; 
and this attribute probably marks him out for so much atten- 
tion on the part of theologians. 


A practical work (12), dealing in twenty papers with some 
of the leading themes of heart religion. It is thoroughly 
Scriptural, and pervaded with an evangelical tone; clearly 
and elegantly written. The author’s purpose may be gathered 
from his modest preface: “I have endeavoured in a simple 
way to treat of some confusions of ‘things that differ, and 
errors of interpretation which I have found to be actually 
existent. I have avoided any question which was merely 
doctrinal or metaphysical; my object not being to write a 

(11) The Evolution Hypothesis ; a criticism of the new Cosmic Philosophy. 
By W. Todd Martin, M.A., D.Litt. Edinburgh: James Gemmell, 1887. 
Pp. xvi. 301. 


(12) Help on the Way. By~-the Rev. J. S. Shields, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. Pp, 299. 
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treatise on theology or biblical exegesis, but to offer some 
practical help to wayfaring men.” 


The author of this (13) and a number of other small religious 
tractates is a Scotch advocate. He clings with the utmost 
tenacity to that forensic view of salutary truth which has always 
been endeared to Scottish theology. He finds that an “ appal- 
ling ignorance” prevails in reference to the “righteousness of 
God,” and apparently feels himself called upon to explain to 
the degenerate religious teachers of the day “the nature and 
scope of that keeping of the law on man’s behalf by one 
Substitute, and, because Substitute, Saviour, on account of 
which, and only of which, it is possible for man to be just in 
the sight of God.” 


These are short discussions (14), under the form of dialogue, 
of practical religious subjects, especially the cultivation of the 
Christian graces. They abound in Scriptural allusions, also 
in similes and illustrations gleaned from poets and other 
good literature. The quality of these lessons is far above the 
average of Sunday-school teaching. They will be found very 
useful to those whose time for study is limited. 


In ten short discourses (15) the author treats in an attrac- 
tive manner of the heavenly state, opening “glimpses of our 
future home,” its state, and its employments, so far as Scripture 
reveals them. 


A memorial sketch of Mrs. Shaw (née Havergal) (16), edited 
by one of her sisters, will be perused with interest by all who 
associate the name of Havergal with sacred poetry, with 
evangelical love, and with the sweetness of English domestic 
life. An excellent view of the house and garden at Winter- 
dyne is given. 


(13) Specific Unbelief England’s Greatest Sin. By A. 8. Lamb. London: 
Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 108. 


(14) Sunny Sundays. By S. M. Holworthy. James Nisbet and Co., 1887. 
Pp. 125. 


(15) Surpassing Fable. By Rev. R. H. Brenan, M.A. James Niabet 
and Co., 1887. Pp. 149. 


(16) Outlines of a Gentle Life. Edited by Maria V. G. Havergal. Nisbet 
and Co., 1887. Pp. 183. 
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“The aim of the book (17) is to give results and not pro- 
cesses,” not to load the book with discussion, but simply to 
bring forth some of the precious jewels of thought revealed by 
inquiry made in ages long, long ago.” Mr. Cooke has con- 
trived to extract many cheerful morals from musings that 
tend toward pessimism. He reveals in his Dedication, which 
we leave to the reader’s curiosity, the secret of his optimism. 

This is no ordinary Handbook (18), although of dimensions 
so modest. It prepares the’ way for a more elaborate work 
in course of preparation by the author. The references to 
authorities are few, yet the experienced reader will at once 
discern behind these brief pages the evidence of close research 
and accurate study of medizval institutions. The first chapter 
deals with the origin of the modern Diocese, the next with 
the Diocesan Bishop. The parish priest and his fixed tenure, 
the Benefice, the Parish, Tithes and their Distribution, the 
Metropolitan, National Churches, the Canonical Rule,- the 
Cathedral, and the Chapter, and the Chancel,—these matters 
furnish the themes of the remaining chapters. Each of the 
classes aimed at by Dr. Hatch—-the general theological reader 
and the professional student—will find its profit in the perusal 
of this Introduction. We may add that the sociologist and 
the practical politician will no less find material of reflection 
here provided for them. Dr. Hatch aims at Church reform 
through the elucidation of Church history. He remarks, e.g. 
on the Benefice, that “the history of its relation to parishes 
is especially deserving of study, now that the whole question 
of the endowments of the Church is coming into the field of 
active discussion.” “It was by complex processes, and by 
the slow evolution of time that the modern ecclesiastical 
benefice came into being. In it probably more than in any 
other existing institution the forms and features of feudalism 
survive. If it be not apostolic or even primitive, it at least 
belongs to a great series of historical growths which cannot be 
wholly set aside.” . . . On the other hand, the question is 
suggested “ whether, now that the present phase has lasted for 

(17) The Preacher's Pilgrimage: A Study of the Book of Ecclesiastes. . 
By Rev. J. Hunt Cooke. London: Elliot Stock, 1887. Pp. 138. 


(18) The Growth of Church Institutions. By Rev. E. Hatch, M.A., D.D. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. Pp. xv. 227, 
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several centuries, and that modern life has altered some of the 
conditions under which that phase was formed, there may not 
be desirable modifications of it, which may yet give it a new 
force for our modern needs” (pp. 73, 77). This is the con- 
stant temper of Dr. Hatch. He looks upon the past with 
wistful appreciation of its irrecoverable beauty; upon the 
present with clear discernment of its needs; and wearies not 
of the iteration of the lesson that ecclesiastical institutions are 
plastic, and may, and therefore should be, adapted to the times 
in which we live. 


Mr. Tymms’ discussion of intellectual hindrances to 
Faith (19) has been welcomed by a considerable number of 
thoughtful readers, who have probably felt that the author has 
“looked into his heart,.and written” (p. vi) The subjects 
discussed are Materialism, Pantheism, Theism, the Mystery of 
Evil, Revelation and the Bible, the Person and Resurrection 
of Christ, and the Life of Faith, The tone maintained 
throughout is calm, dignified, and moderate ; the position held 
by the author is one of enlightened theological conservatism. 
And it is perhaps more in these respects that the book com- 
mands the reader’s goodwill than by any novelty of argu- 
ment or originality of expression. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Tymms touches on the true root of the spiritual 
struggle and sorrow to which he is so sensitive—that caused by 
the denials of modern intelligence of the grounds on which 
piety has based its ideals. The passive and otiose faith which 
the Church has demanded is found, except by minds of the 
singular construction of J. H. Newman, to be a psychological 
impossibility (p. 335). If the Cardinal says that from the 
time he became a Catholic he had no more religious opinions 
to record, this clearly means that he became hopelessly 
opinionated in a new sense. One enormous opinion has 
swallowed up the rest. There has been no such example of 
self-sophistication in our time. Opinions have always 
threatened to tyrannise over men, and the Roman Church 
has pretended to relieve them of many tyrants by usurping 

their place for herself. When religious teachers frankly join 


(19) The Mystery of God. By T. Vincent Tymms. Third Edition. 
Elliott Stock, 1887. Pp. xii. 358. 
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with scientific men in acknowledging the shadowy nature of 
all opinions, and their fleeting relation to the truth, which 
still remains the “ mystery of God,” then the field lies open 
for the cultivation of those intellectual and practical ideals, to 
which all honest and good hearts are devoted. 


The design of Mr. Newberry’s Bible (20) appears to be to 
give the ordinary English reader some notion of the structure 
and genius of the Hebrew and Greek originals, by means of 
certain devices of printing which must be studied to be appre- 
ciated. Mr. Newberry, though he has given a curious appear- 
ance to the Scriptural page, is far from wanting in reverence 
for the letter. On the contrary, his minute attention to every 
“ jot and tittle” has left on his mind “not the shadow of a 
doubt ” as to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. There 
are excellent plates attached to the volume on The Tabernacle 
and the Temple (21), of whose parts and furniture the author 
gives allegorical explanations. Mr. Newberry is the designer of 
the attractive model of the Temple to be seen at the present 
Anglo-Jewish Exhibition. 


Mr. Waller's brief summaries of St. Paul’s Epistles (22) 
were written originally for the use of some Ladies’ “ Bible 
Classes.” In a modest preface he tells us that he has “ simply 
brought into a small compass for the use of beginners what is 
familiar to most students of theology,” and hopes that his 
work may be useful as an elementary introduction to St. 
Paul’s Epistles. It has indeed the qualities of clearness and 
condensation which are demanded in such an introduction. 
It is thoughtful and evangelical ; moreover, contains much 
that may profitably engage the attention of those who are no 
longer beginners in theology. 


To Mr. Brown’s edition (23) of the Pilgrim’s Progress is 


(20) The Englishman’s Bible. By Thomas Newberry. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1887. 

(21) The Tabernacle and the Temple. By Thomas Newberry. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1887. 

(22) A Handbook to the Epistles of St. Paul. By C. H. Waller, M.A. 
John F. Shaw and Co, Pp. 256. 

(23) The Holy War. By John Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Rev. John Brown, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. 
Pp. xxii. 739. 
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now added a companion volume, The Holy War, reprinted 
from the first edition of 1682, with its references and margin- 
alia, trifling illiteracies only being corrected. There is a brief 
introduction and a few explanatory notes, not overdone. This 
edition will probably be acceptable to many. The book itself, 
as our readers will remember, was pronounced by Macaulay 
to be the best allegory in literature next to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 


The article in the Scottish Review for April, which attracts 
special attention is that of the Rev. A. Lowy on “The Apo- 
cryphal Character of the Moabite Stone.” After near twenty 
years’ of faith in the genuineness of this record, it is not alto- 
gether pleasant to be invited to regard it as the modern for- 
gery of a “Sherman Shew,” if the gibing designation may be 
used. Mr Lowy anticipates an outbreak of “hot anger” at 
his irreverent suggestions. His arguments, however, are 
calmly stated, and are level to the apprehension of the ordi- 
nary Hebrew scholar. It is to be hoped that his paper will 


elicit the opinions of M. Clermont Ganneau, Dr. Ginsburg, 
and others, whose authority will be considered by the lay 
public to “end the strife.” Whether the credit of the Stone 
be upheld or not, it must be useful to call the attention of the 
learned world to the subject. Mr. Lowy has done so in a spirit 
of candour and sincerity that will be recognised by every 
reader of his article. 


This book (24) deals with such themes as God in Nature ; 
God in Instinct; God in Mind; Nature and Immortality ; 
Revelation to be Expected ; Christianity’s Divine Power, etc. 
These and kindred themes are treated in a most able manner ; 
in fact, these essays are a model of useful argument, and show 
that the author well understands the controversies of the times. — 


In the year 1579 the French National Synod at Figéac re- 
quested Salnar, pastor at Castres, near Nismes, to prepare his 
Harmonia (25), which was published at Geneva in 1581, and 

(24) In Defence of the Faith, By Rev. A. Oliver, B.A. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 

(25) Salnar’s Harmonia Confessionum Fidei. Das einhellige Bekenntniss 


der reformirten Kirche aller Lander neu bearbeitet, etc. Von Pastor Dr. 
Theol, Aug. Ebrard in Erlangen. Pp. 251. Barmen, 1877. 


2Q2 
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was later several times reprinted under the name Syntagma 
Genevense. In 1583 Salnar laid his work before the French 
National Synod, who expressed their enthusiastic approval of 
it; while the proof of the doctrinal unanimity of the Reformed 
Churches thereby furnished made it welcome among them in 
all lands. At a Reformed Conference, Elberfeld, 1885, Dr. 
Ebrard, having pointed out the importance of Salnar’s work, 
was desired to prepare a new edition thereof. Some of his 
principal improvements consist in the introduction of new 
matter: the Heidelberg Catechism, the Confession of the 
Scotch Presbyterians (1560), the Hessian Confession (1607), 
the Hessian Catechism of 1566, the Confessio Sigismundi, and 
the Anhalt Articles. A brief history of the various Confes- 
sions is given in the Introduction, and the material is arranged 
under nineteen articles of belief. The execution is scholarly. 
This handbook must be particularly valuable to students of the 
Reformation period, and to all who desire to understand more 
accurately what was the theological significance of the move- 
ment, and where, as the course of time has shown, its strength 
and its weakness really lay. Dr. Ebrard displays a certain 
sensitiveness in reference to the differences between his Com- 
munion and the Lutherans, and gives particular place to an 
appendix on the Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. It 
seems that the Reformed are incessantly reproached with 
teaching a “spiritualistic” doctrine on the sacrament, or one 
‘that “rests on unbelief,” or one that is “ jafetidic-philosophic,” 
whatever that may mean. Dr. Ebrard himself is an eminent 
example of that loyalty to Scripture which is a cardinal 
principle of the Reformed Churches. 


The second volume of Dr. Ebrard’s Apologetics (26) ranges 
over a great variety of topics. In the first section the belli- 
gerent Professor examines and triumphantly refutes the 
theories of Darwin and of Haeckel on the Origin of Species. 
Materialism is in the next section put to shame and over- 
thrown. “Its morality is bestiality.” Hegelianism, again, 
is discovered to be ethically and metaphysically bankrupt. 


(26) Apologetics, or the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D. Translated by Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. Vol. ii. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1887. Pp. 423. 
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The field thus cleared, we advance to a point whence the 
“religions of men” may be comprehensively surveyed, if not 
from China to Peru, at least from India and Iran to the north 
and west of Europe. The lecturer, with rapid waves of the 
hand, as it were, guides us over this map of superstition. He 
is learned, witty, sarcastic; and above all, has that profound 
confidence in eternal truth which we expect in the sound 
apologete. 


M. Oxford’s Short Introduction (27) presents a summary of 
the results of “modern criticism” of the Books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. His sources are mainly the works of 
Stade, Wellhausen, and Bleek. Upon Solomon the author 
remarks: “The tradition of his judicial wisdom and skill in 
the internal government of the country led to his being 
accredited with the authorship of several books of the Old 
Testament ; none of these could possibly have been written 
by him.” This manual is ably executed, and represents in 
small compass the opinions of the bolder critics of the Old 
Testament literature. 


Professor Godet’s second volume on First Corinthians has 
appeared in an admirable English dress (28). The qualities of 
Godet as a thoughtful and scholarly expositor are too well 
known to need that they should here be dwelt upon. In 
some twenty pages at the end of the volume, the Professor 
states his general conclusion in reference to the history and 
criticism of the Epistle. 


The anonymous author of Antigua Mater (29) who adopts 
his title from a passage in Sprat’s Life of Cowley, has addressed 
himself to a limited historical question. Closing his New 
Testament, he has examined the Pagan and the Christian litera- 
ture of the second century, with the purpose of ascertaining 


(27) A Short Introduction to the History of Ancient Israel. By Rev. A. W. 
Oxford, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. Pp. 147. 

(28) Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
F. Godet. Translated by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A, Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 

(29) Antiqua Mater: a Study of Christian Origins. London: Triibner 
and Co., 1887. Pp. 308. 
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what evidence is there furnished upon the origin and earliest 
development of Christianity. Disregarding abstractions, he 
has fixed his interrogatory gaze upon the Christians themselves, 
as a sect of religionists distinct both from Jews and from 
Gnostics. From the testimony of the Fathers he infers that 
the Gnostics, whose founder is said to have been Simon Magus, 
and who are admitted by Justin Martyr to have been in some 
sense Christians, were the earliest propagandists of the new 
faith among the Gentiles. He dwells upon the affinity 
between Simon, Marcion, and Paul, as betrayed in the Clemen- 
tines and some other writings. He appears—contrary to the 
common assumption—to find no reason for thinking that Paul 
is aimed at under the mask of Simon Magus in the Clementines. 
Rather, both Simon and Marcion are symbolic of Gnosticism 
or the opposition of Grace and Law, in the mind of the 
Ebionite or Catholic writer; and that some of the striking 
Pauline antitheses have been derived from Gnostic Christianity. 
Another point which arrests attention is the absence of refer- 
ences to any extant biography of Jesus, in the second century 
literature ; while the Joshua of the Old Testament (Jesus in 
the LXX.), is regarded as the mystic prototype of one hereafter 
to be revealed in the flesh. The author seems to point to the 
result that the Church began with a Theology, which was 
educed from a Philonian exegesis of the Old Testament, and 
that only gradually its conception of the past assumed the 
form of a life or of lives of the Founder and the Apostles. The 
evidence is closely followed, nor is a word wasted in super- 
fluity of style. The manner is scientific, the tone calm and 
reverent ; and apparently the effort is that of one bred in 
Christian piety, whose passion for historic investigations has 
led him to strike out tracks for himself in the obscure regions 
of early Church history. For many like-minded students the 
interest of the book must be absorbing; and one would be 
glad to see the author fairly met by competent critics, and the 
soundness or otherwise of his method and of his conclu- 
sions ascertained. Much use is made of the Didaché, and 
the recent modern literature of the subject has been frequently 
noticed. 


The Early Church History of Messrs. Backhouse and Tylor 
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has been followed by another work of the same collabora- 
teurs (30), to the first of whom belonged the idea and incep- 
tion of the work, to the second the execution. The illustra- 
tions in chromo-lithograph are most attractive. Good autho- 
rities have been consulted for the series of historical sketches 
of which the letterpress consists. The simple views of 
spiritual religion held by the Society of Friends appear to 
be those in the light of which the authors have studied the 
corruptions of Christianity. The style is perfectly clear, and 
there is no page that is devoid of interest. 


The second volume of the Pulpit Commentary on Isaiah (31) 
contains a mass of material for the use of the hard-worked 
preacher. There is great variety in the mode in which the 
prophetic teaching is approached and handled by the various 
writers of Homilies. The great success of this Commentary 
appears to prove that it has gone far to meet the wants of a 
large class of practical teachers. 


The Homiletic Magazine, vol. xvi., January to June 1887 (32), 
contains some interesting discussions on the religion of the 
ancient Scandinavians, on the Reunion of Christendom, on 
Positivism, and other subjects, in addition to the usual mass 
of expository and homiletical matter. 


The eleventh series of Cunningham Lectures (33) is a mas- 
sive work, distinguished by close and careful scholarship, of 
which but a brief notice can here be given. The matter is 
distributed under six parts: The Church in the time of 
Abraham; the Church from the Patriarchal time to that of 
the Exile ; from the Exile to that of our Lord; the Church in 
the Lord’s teaching ; the Hebrew Christian Church ; the Gen- 


(30) Witnesses for Christ and Memorials of Church Life. From the Fourth 
to the Thirteenth Century. By Edward Backhouse and Charles Tylor. In 
two volumes. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1887. Pp. 447, 
553. j 

(31) The Pulpit Commentary— Isaiah. Exposition and Homiletics by 
Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A. Homilies by Rev. Professor E. Johnson, 
M.A. ; Rev. W. M. Statham; Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A.; Rev. R. Tuck, B.A. 
Vol. ii. Pp. 501. 

(32) James Nisbet and Co., London. 

(33) The Scripture Doctrine of the Church. By Rev. D. Douglas Banner- 
man, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1887. Pp. 584. 
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tile Christian Church. Peculiarly interesting is the sketch of 
the characteristics of the Jewish Diaspora and of Hellenism, 
and of the status of proselytes, nor less so the view of the 
Synagogue system. The difficult passages in Matthew xvi. 
and xviii. are subjected to a dispassionate examination, and 
much attention has been devoted to the questions connected 
with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The close relation of 
the “Hebrew Christian Church” to the synagogue, both in 
respect of worship and of organisation, is clearly brought out. 
Mr. Bannerman agrees with Dr. Dods in the opinion that the 
apostles were “Presbyterians before they were Christians.” 
The volume is full of interest, and the style is everywhere 
clear and attractive. 


The Apocalypse continues to fascinate a peculiar class of 
students, among whom is Mr. John Williams (34). He finds 
in the book an allegorical representation of the ecclesiastical, 
secular, political, military, and naval history of Europe; also 
& panoramic picture of the thousand years of millennial glory. 
Here the curious reader will find allusions to the events of the 
last few years mixed with the prophetic imagery; he will 
learn how the “war in heaven” signifies the Berlin Congress ; 
how the Dragon is to be identified with the Czar, the Woman 
with Judaism. The author takes the prophetic mantle on his 
own shoulders, and utters strange oracles on “the Russian 
Stampede against the Greek Church,” on “the Napoleonic 
Burst of Rome,” and “the marvellous deliverance from Pales- 
tine under the protection of the British Navy.” 


Mr. Newberry’s industrious pen has produced a small work 
on the Apocalypse (35), to the study of which he applied him- 
self more than forty years ago. His conclusions have been 
confirmed by each succeeding year. 


An abridgment of the Horw Apocalyptice of the Rev. E. B. 
Elliott (36) contains thirty brief lectures, in which the signifi- 


(34) The Two Dispensations, Gentile and Millennial. By John Williams. 
London : Elliot Stock, 1887. Pp. 477. 

(35) Notes on the Book of the Revelation, By Thomas Newberry. London: 
John F. Shaw and Co., 1887. Pp. 143. 

(36) The Last Prophecy, etc. By H.E.E. Third Edition, as revised by 
the late Rev. E. B. Elliott. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1884. Pp. 375. 
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cance of the symbols and visions of the Apocalypse is illus- 
trated from Church history. The literary criticism of this 
scripture has advanced during the last few years. To this 
the present work pays no regard, and its method is somewhat 
too arbitrary and conjectural. Independently, however, of the 
supposed relation of the events to the mysterious symbolism of 
the Apocalypse, we have here a rapid sketch of ecclesiastical 
history brought down to the latest times, which general readers 
may peruse with advantage. 


Among Jubilee Lives of the Queen, that compiled by Mr. 
Tulloch (37) commands especial attention, as having been sub- 
ject to Her Majesty’s eye, and as therefore laying claim to 
accuracy. The matter has been clearly arranged in six parts. 
Surely one of the greatest moral blessings of the year must be 
the acquaintance that multitudes of young people will make 
through this and kindred volumes with pure examples and 
blameless lives in high places of the land. 


In the same connection may be mentioned the sermons of 
the late Principal Tulloch preached at Balmoral before the 
Queen (38), which are replete with the calm, clear wisdom 
and unstrained eloquence which characterised the lamented 
preacher. 


The fifth volume of the present series of the Expositor is 
adorned with an excellent portrait of Canon Westcott, and Mr. 
W. H. Simcox has written a notice of the Canon, and of his 
literary activity, which is inspired by sympathy and genial 
appreciation. The contents of the volume are mainly con- 
tributed by well-known professors, as Sanday, Cheyne, David- 
son, and many others. There are also several papers of a more 
popular cast on Colossians and Philemon, by Dr. Maclaren. Dr. 
Godet also writes on Philemon and on Ephesians. Some ex- 
tension of the range of subjects and of writers might add to the 
interest and the usefulness of this well-known periodical. 

(37) The Story of the Life of Queen Victoria told for Boys and Girls all over 
the World. By W. W. Tulloch, B.D. . Revised by Her Majesty. London: 
James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 277. 


(38) Sundays at Balmoral. By the late Very Rev. John Tulloch, D.D., 
LL.D.. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 224. 
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The second part of Dr. T. M. Lindsay’s useful Bible-class 
Handbook on St. Luke’s Gospel, recently noticed in these 
pages, has appeared (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark). 


Among the new publications of James Nisbet and Co. 
may be mentioned Sylvan Spring, by F. G. Heath, which 
is now completed, each part with two beautiful coloured 
plates, and with excellent letterpress. One is thankful, in. 
woodland walks, in Mr. Heath’s instructive company, to forget 
the heat of the theological hall—Sunday Letters to a School- 
Boy, by E. L. Montagu (pp. 80), are full of good and loving 
counsel.—God is Love, and Other Verses, by “ Little Tony’s” 
Sister (pp. 96), have much tuneful devotion and meaning in 
them, as also have Thoughts about Life, by E. S—Old Paths, 
(No. 1) is a good sermon by Mr. Rate, on the adaptation of 
Scripture to the wants of man, preached in 1840 and 1847. 
The typology of the Old Testament is treated with great copi- 
ousness in a little volume, Gospel Types and Shadows, by 
the Rev. W. Odom (third thousand, pp. 90)—a true multwm 
in parvo. 

Among recent publications issued by Messrs. Nisbet and 
Co. are Our Sovereign Lady (pp. 118), written by Miss Marsh, 
with the help of a beloved niece—a contribution to Jubilee 
literature ; Our Angel Children (pp. 133), by Rhoda, intended 
for the solace of all parents who have little ones in heaven ; 
The “ Verily, Verilys” of Christ, by Rev. J. H. Rogers, M.A. 
(pp. 250). The title explains the idea of the little work; and 
the matter is clearly arranged under the heads: (1) The King- 
dom of Heaven on Earth ; (2) The Nature and Power of the 
Son ; (3) The Gifts of the Son to His people; (4) The Service 
the Son expects from His people. The truths of evangelical 
religion are here explained and applied in a style of admirable 
purity, and with manly directness and simplicity. 





